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SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


You will find this Gold Sea 
(printed in dark green on agok 
background) pasted on the fac. 
of every guaranteed Gold-Sea 
Congoleum Rug. It protects you 
against substitutes. Look for it 





















Above ts shown 
Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Art-Rug No. 516. 


“ Come right in, my dear | 
Sand and water can't harm this rug.” 


Bright blue skies—sparkling breakers for the porch; dainty pastel effects for the 
and warm, glistening sands! What alluring — bedrooms, and conventional wood-block and 
possibilities for recreation vacation days _ tile patterns for kitchen, laundry and bath. 
offer to the housekeeper whose summer 


cottage is furnished, inside and on the Popular Sizes—Low Prices 


porch, with Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs. 6 x 9 ft.8 9.95 The patterns illu 134x3 ft.$ .60 
I ( . ated are madein the 
’ 5 7x 9 fe. 12.40 tat 1 leintl 3 3 fi 
Gl: aa x <e f: | “I . ] oes ( oa 5 gz. five large sizes only. ~ x t. 1.40 
slaring sun cannot fade or driving to ee eee oe he sae 
> . y ( ; / 7 iirc 3 3 K45o i. Z. 
shower harm the firm, durable surface of ) x 10¥2 ft. 17.50 ade in patterns to a 
“& y | > R oc EK tl ° | , »e l ane tl rao } 5 WA ft. 19.95 harmonizewiththem. 3 XO ft. 2.80 
ongoleum ugs. ntirely seamless, ne y All prices subject to change without notice 


lie flat on the floor without any fastening. 
And a few seconds with a damp mop or 
cloth removes every trace of dirt. 


“Beautify Your Home with Gold-Seal 
Congoleum Rugs”’ is an interesting folder 
‘as ' : showing all the patterns in full colors. It 
hey are made in such a variety of Vit gladly be sent to you free on request. 
artistic designs and beautiful colorings that . ’ 
it’s no trouble at all to select one of these CoNGOLEUM CoMPANY 
popular, durable rugs to suit any room. etait 


San Francisco 5 en New hae Boston eos 
J iy IPR res |e : . raiaia ’ eas . " <ansas City Minneapolis Atlanta’ Dallas Pittsburgh 
5 I het € 4! € handsom € ( Dt 1€ ntal, d esigns,for New Orleans Beaton Paris Rio de Janeiro 
living and dining.tgetts; kay otal pattems — CONGOLEUM COMPANY OF CANADA, Led.........Montreal 
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' Victrola production larger than ever 
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In order to insure the greatest possible production from the 
Victor factories—the largest in the world devoted to musical prod- 
ucts— manufacturing schedules for the entire year have been 
approved earlier than usual. They call for 48% more Victrola 
instruments than we made in 1923. 


Present and future Victrola owners can share our satisfaction 
in knowing that Victor quality has made such plans possible. 


Twenty-one Victrola styles from $25 up. L 


To hear these Victor Records by Jeritza 
is to understand at once how, given the 
necessary talent, a prima donna may 
today take by storm audiences long 
used to perfection of performance. Her 
Tosca, Elizabeth, Elsa are triumphs, and 
her Victor Records in these roles are no 
less considerable triumphs for the prima 
donna and for the Victor. 

Double-faced 





Tannhiauser—Dich, teure Halle 





) . @ 
Die Tote Stadt—Lautenlied der Marietta § 688 $1.50 Victrola No. S0:¢Partable) 
Alceste—Divinités du Styx ! 6375 2.00 
JERITZA Gioconda—Suicidio " Mahogany or oak 
Cavalleria Rusticana— Voi lo sapete 
Victor Artist Tosca—Vissi d’arte ; 687 1.50 


Are there points of artistry, of voice, 
of intonation, or interpretation, which 
distinguish Martinelli from other tenors? 
Assuredly, but that of itself is less 
remarkable than that these subtle dif- 
ferences should be contained in a record. 
That they are contained in Victor 
Records is evidenced by these: 


Double-faced 





t Lucia—Fra poco a me ricovero 
Lucia—Tu che a Dio spiegasti l’ali! ; 6189 $2.00 
Serenata (Mascagni) 
MARTINELLI Zaza —O mio piccolo tavolo ingombrato ' 6194 2.00 
H ; Rigoletto—La donna é mobile 
Victor Artist Tosca—E lucevan le stelle ; qF 1:50 


Nothing short of perfection satisfies 
this distinguished artist, whose Victor 
Records are an epitome of great piano 
music. They are made with his own 
piano, a precaution by which Paderewski 
recognizes that his Victor Records repro- 
duce minutely, tone, technique, and in- 
dividual artistry. That was the origin of 
these records: 

Double-faced 





, Minuet in G (Paderewski) 
L Nocturne in B Flat (Paderewski) ' 6232 $2.00 Victrola No. 240 
Polonaise Militaire $125 
PADEREWSKI Waltz in C Sharp Minor (Chopin) ' 6234 2.00 } Mahogany, oak or walnut 
° ° Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2—Part I ail e. 
Victor Artist Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 — Part II ' 6235 2.00 








There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company —look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


PEG US PAT OFF 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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Miriam Allen de Ford visit- 
ing her rustic mail box. 
Whether she 1s putting tn or 
taking out the manuscript 
she holds she does not state, 
but if it happened to be the 
manuscript of her romance 
“Nowhere on Twilight Trail,” 
she was mailing it to us, and 
we didn’t send it back, either. 
You'll know why when you 
read the first half of the story 
in this issue. 
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Material intended for the edito- 
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Unsolicited contributions are 
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Material of special interest to 
Westerners is preferred. 
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How a simple rule of daily care is bringing freshness, 
charm and prolonging youthful appearance for millions 


PARKLE and life, admiration and ro- 
mance!—these every woman wishes 

most to come true. But merely wishing 
will not bring them. You must help nature 
to attainthem. A skin fresh, buoyant and 
alluring—you can have it if you try! 

Begin today by giving your skin the care 
it needs. If you are in your teens, develop 
the sweetness of your youth. If you've 
passed the danger line of 25, it is urgent 
to supply your skin with the elements the 
years are striving to take away 

The secret is simple. Not costly beauty 
treatments, just the daily use of palm and 
olive oils as embodied in Palmolive 


Never let a single day pass without 
doing this. See what one week 
alone will do! 


Use powder and rouge if you wish. But 
never leave them on over night. They clog 
the pores, often enlarge them. Blackheads 
and disfigurements often follow. They must 
be washed away. 

Wash your face gently with soothing 
Palmolive. Then massage it softly into 
the skin. Rinse thoroughly. Then repeat 
both washing andrinsing. Apply a touch 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY (Del. Corp.) 
360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


of cold cream—that is all. Do this regu- 
larly, and particularly in the evening 


The world’s most simple beauty 
treatment ° 


Thus, in a simple manner, millions since 
the days of Cleopatra have found beauty 
and charm. 

No medicaments are necessary. Just re- 
move the day's accumulations of dirt and 
oil and perspiration, cleanse the pores, and 
Nature will be kind té you. Your skin will 
be of fine texture. Your color will be good 
Wrinkles will not be your problem as the 
years advance. 


Avoid this mistake 


Do not use ordinary soaps in the treat- 
ment given above. Do not think any green 
soap, or represented as of palm and olive 
oils, is the same as Palmolive. Acquire the 
Palmolive habit and keep that schoolgirl 
complexion. 

And it costs but 10c the cake!—so little 
that millions let it do for their bodies what 
it does for their faces. Obtain a cake to- 
day. Then note what an amazing difference 
one week makes. 


Notecarefully the name and 
wrapper. Palmolive Soap 
is never sold unwrapped 


’ 2484 
Pee, ‘opyright 1924—The Palmolive Co 





“Your future is your own making” 


Palm and olive 
oils—nothing else 
—give nature's 
green color to 
Palmolive Soap 


Volume and 
efficiency produce 
25c quality 
for only 
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Through the afternoon she had been 


thrilled by the beauty through which we sailed 


RUNA 


T is my contention that running 

a schooner to the Santa Josephs 

made a man feel rare powerful 

and godlike. He was the link 
with the outside world, he brought up 
cargoes of happiness and woe in the 
letters and papers, he was the gaoler 
who held the keys of those beautiful 
prisons, and he had a part in every 
tragedy and comedy. 

In support of these claims I cite the 
story of the little girl who followed the 
lure of the palms. 

She was among the nice things that 
came to Samarai on the steamer from 
\ustralia. Another was the ice which 
meant that for three days you could get 
old beer, and which compensated for the 
fact that some one was always playing the 
nfernal phonograph. I liked to be in 
yamarai when the steamer poked round 
the corner and the natives started to yell. 

The girl stepped down the gangway 


By Dale Collins 


Author of : Batoen, Servant of Allah 
Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


with her blue eyes as round as a babe’s, 
which was natural enough, since Samarat 
comes as a revelation if you don’t know 
the Pacific. She was staring at every- 
thing with a kiddish appreciation—the 
mop-haired natives in their red ramis, the 
Ri, palms arching above the little 
street, the men in whites and sun helmets, 
and the wide sheet of vivid blue water 
on which green islands swam with their 
heads in the clouds. 

Yes, it was right enough and natural 
that she should look on all this and be 
delighted, but what was neither right nor 
natural was the fact that she was hanging 
on the arm of Albert Turner, just as 


though he were a man. Of course, 

Turner wasn’t. He was merely a 

cheap imitation of the species, with a 

good looking face if you didn’t observe 

that beyond regular features there 
was nothing in it save meanness and 
cruelty. 

I wondered what it meant—but I 
wasn’t on the jetty as a knight errant. | 
ran a schooner, and wanted to know 
whether my benzine had arrived in order. 

It had, so after a drink with the skipper 
I walked back to the town, intending to 
go straight to my boat because there was 
no danger of the ice melting yet a while. 
Somebody gave a yell from the hotel, and 
there was Turner beckoning me over. 
As a friend Turner didn’t interest me, but 
as a customer he had a claim. You don’t 
get a living out of the Santa Josephs by 
picking the company you keep. 

“Little one,” he said to that nice bit 
of a girl—and my! he was aping the 
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gentleman—‘‘I want you to meet Captain 
Childers who'll take us up to our home.” 
He beamed at her. “My wife, cap,” he 
added to me with a flourish. 

Well, I gulped hard and didn’t swear, 
for it might have shocked her and couldn’t 
have done any good. Little one? His 
wife? This was a pretty state of affairs. 
She was a baby, with her little pouting 
mouth, her big eyes, her unformed figure 
and her innocent wonder i in everything. 
I guessed how Turner had done it. | 
wondered what resemblance there would 
be between life on Runa Island with him, 
and the picture of it he had painted. I 
could imagine Turner down in Sydney 
masquerading as the caveman-planter 
worth a fortune—it’s an old game—and 
snaring this little bird who was probably 
worth a deal apart from her self. 

I suppose she thought me a fool—most 
women do—as I stood gaping at her. I 
felt like a big kid. 

“Oh,” she was saying, “do you really 
own a schooner? How wonderful! It 
must be a fine life—so full of adventure!” 

“There are a lot of cockroaches, m’m, 
I told her, and felt as if I should have 
been calling her “missy. 

“Ugh!” she answered, “I hadn’t thought 
of that!” 

There were such a lot of things she 
hadn’t thought of—fever and loneliness 
and hardships and a life sentence of soli- 
tary confinement with a man who was 
dirt—that I hadn’t the heart to make any 
comment. 

Turner was standing gloating. Having 
no justification for kicking him—no justi- 
fication, that is, which I could have put 
before a magistrate—I became business- 
like and we settled details about the 
passages. All the time the girl was feasting 
her eyes on the niggers and palms and 
things just as though they mattered. 
Business over, I got away quickly. 
There’d be plenty of time on the run to 
fill in the facts I didn’t want to know. If 
possible I wouldn’t fill them in. I’ve 
steered clear of matrimony, and there’s 
no reason why I should worry over what 
other people do about that reef. We're all 
master mariners in these things, and must 
shoulder our own responsibilities. 

But that night I poured beer into the 
phonograph, because it was annoying me, 
and I was quite peeved enough about 
Mr. and Mrs. Turner. 


URNER was down below sleeping off 

the effects of the “fever” which had 
attacked him so badly during his last 
days in Samarai. It was not malaria, 
however, but the more malignant com- 
plaint which lurks in bottles. His wife 
was not such a little fool that she didn’t 
guess something of this, but I fancy she 
believed the fever was responsible for his 
indulgence. Nobody could have had the 
heart to enlighten her. 

We were sitting aft, Mrs. Turner and I, 
and the moon was high. The breeze was 
gentle and the sea just hummocked along 
in smooth silver folds. ‘The sails showed 
white and roundly full, and ropes were 
singing a quiet bit of a song. We were 
scarcely moving at all, only a trifle of a 
roll which caused the hanging lamp to 
sway from side to side so that now | saw 
her face clear in its gold and now the soft 
dark enveloped her. She was sitting in 
the only chair and I was sprawled on the 


Runa: Dale Collins 


hatch. Looking up at her I saw the face 
of a child and listened to the chatter of a 
child—a bewildered dreaming child living 
in a magic world of new scenes and her 
own illusions, but gradually growing 
aware of a fear this fairy story, life, and 
the possibility of the ogre, who is in all 
such tales, being real after all. 

Through the afternoon she had been 
thrilled by the beauty through which we 
sailed. The seas thereabouts are marked 
“no bottom” on the charts, and they’re 
more purple than blue. Away to port the 
Dark Island rose like a wall in a dream. 
‘The coast sprang sheer from the water in 
weird, oe backed mountains which 
were cut off abruptly by woolly clouds, 
though the sky above us was stainless 
blue. Waterfalls gleamed in the folds 
between the moss-green symmetrical 
heights. The sun blazed. 

My little craft looked spic and span, 
and the nigh naked crew and the captain 
in his absurd sailor suit with his lone eye 
rolling made her more picturesque. It 
was all like a miracle to little Mrs. Turner, 
and it put the thought of her husband out 
of her head. Which was well, since 
instinct had warned her, when it was too 
late, that there was a serpent in the 
garden. 

“So it’s as good as you expected?” I 
asked when the night came and we talked 
together. 

“Tt’s wonderful and strange and beauti- 
ful,” she replied, “‘but—”’ 

She paused, and I was sad about that 
last word. It had made its ip ay aes 
too soon. We who live round the Santa 
Josephs attach it to anything good we say 
of them by force of habit. She shouldn’t 
have been starting at that. 

The light fell across her face, and her 
red, warm mouth was trembling and 
drooped at the corners. “Turner must 
have moved down below, for he broke 
into snoring, and the irritating noise was 
out of keeping with the moonlight. It 
erated through our talk. 

We yarned on with the quick intimacy 
which is only bred in little ships, and 
presently she was talking of herself—and 
lurner. 

“Yes,”’ she said, “I’m a real cockney. 
I’d never been out of England until my 
uncle’s business—he’s my guardian— 
called for a trip to Australia, and he took 
me with him. Even that was wonderful. 
I had wanted to travel so much; I had sat 
in our drab Kensington home and looked 
out at the blank faces of the houses; I had 
existed all my days among those miles of 
brick and mortar beneath those drab 
skies. Maybe, living out here you have 
forgotten London, Captain?” 

] shook my head. I hadn’t forgotten 
London, and though I knew how she felt 
about it—that feeling, and other things, 
had driven me across the Equator—for 
many a day now London had seemed more 
picturesque and more romantic than any 
accursed tropic isle. But that’s the way 
we humans are built. 

“T read ‘The Blue Lagoon’ and those 
things, and oh! you can’t imagine how I 
longed to be away and live where the sun 
was. I felt as though I were stifling. 
There were roofs instead of sky, and life 
dragged along on a ’bus route. But here 
I am at last on a schooner—and I’m so 
happy!” 

The last was not quite accurate, but 
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she was trying desperately hard to per- 
suade herself it was so. 

Not from any curiosity, but purely 
because I felt kindly toward her I asked 
how she had met Turner. 

“He stayed at the same hotel in Syd- 
ney,” she said. “I was introduced to him 
quite by chance, and, of course, he 
charmed me right away. He was a living 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainment’”—and 
that was far more true than she knew— 
“and we—do you believe in love at first 
sight, Captain?” 

My stars, she was a kid! 

as don’ t profess to know anything 
about i it,” I parried. 

“Anyhow that was rather the way with 
us. He was such a fine, open-air man, 
browned with the sun and so different, 


said Turner, “or I'll 
shoot you and your meddling friend 
as though you were dogs!” 


“Get off my island,” 


that I just loved him from the moment | 
saw him. In our wonderful evenings he 
opened the doors of this beautiful world 
tome. He told me of his home among the 
palms, and the song of the trade wind, and 
the white beaches and the wide sea. He 
used to picture me playing the piano on 
the wide veranda while the black boys 
fanned me, and we laughed over the 
thought of how fine it would be for just 
the two of us out there in the wonderful 
beauty, and dressed in our best as though 
we were going out to a dance!” 

The light had come back to her face, 
kindled by the repetition of Turner’s lies, 
but I heard him snoring down below and 
I thought of the shack on Runa Island and 
life there as it was—lonely, lacking in the 
decencies, and utterly empty. The boat 
slipped along, the ocean chuckled wickedly, 
and I only hoped the girl’s thoughts were 
more cheerful than mine. 

“Uncle didn’t approve at all,” she said, 
“but I had turned twenty-one and I knew 
my mind. It was either Uncle or Bert, 
and I made my choice. 

“Quite!” I said, and cursed her uncle 
for an old fool not to have been firmer. 
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“Uncle, you know, wanted me _ to 
marry his Australian representative, Tom 
Heaton. Until Bert came I might have, 
for he was a dear, safe boy, but after- 
wards he was—wiped out! He stood for 
the quiet life and a suburban cottage, but 
Bert had the lure of the palms on his side. 
It was a bit uneven, wasn’t it?” 

She badly wanted to be reassured about 
her choice, which was a sad thing in a 
wife of a few weeks. 

“Quite!”’ I said again, for that is a safe 
and useful word which doesn’t commit a 
man. She made it mean one thing, but I 
used it otherwise. 





“Tom was sweet about it—rather too 


sweet. He wasn’t such a man as Bert.” 

I hadn’t pictured him to be. I ventured 
the opinion that he had been unlucky, 
though I’m not good at this compliment 
business, and she paid me with a smile, 
but her eyes wandered out to the dim 
misty emptiness of the night. 

“You must get lonely when you have 

g y y 
no passengers,” she sighed. 

“I’m used to it now,” I said, and knew 
she was haunted by the fear that an 
island might seem as isolated as the 
schooner, that she was trying not to be 
oppressed by the knowledge that there 
were no roofs and no ’bus routes in this 
new life; that away over there lay New 
Guinea with one of her own people to each 
five hundred miles or so; that all about lay 
the sea which for all its beauty was empty 
and frightening, and formed a_ wall 
shutting her off from the old things, a 
wall growing higher with every yard we 
slipped along. 


Runa: Dale Collins 


I prided myself that, for a ship running 
to the Santa Josephs on a route where 
passengers aren’t particular, The Waif is 
kept in good order. Of course there were 
cockroaches, and things came out of 
copra and so on, but I’d have had to sink 
her to get rid of such trifles. You soon get 
accustomed to them, though Turner’s 
little dreamer hadn’t. 

She gave a scream and jumped as 
though she were going overboard. 

“What is it?” I cried. 

“Take it off! Take it off!” she piped, 
trembling all over, and I saw then that 


there was a spider on her dress. It was 
not a pretty spider—it probably measured 
four inches across and it was hairy—but 
it was a trifle to fuss about. I knocked it 
off and laughed, but you’d have thought 
she’d been kissed by a ghost. 

At that moment Turner, all tousled and 
blear-eyed, came on deck. 

“IT thought you’d been killed,” he 
snapped, and as the spider raced into a 
patch of light he set his heel on it. 
It wasn’t very thoughtful—the thing 
scrunched and made a nasty mess. 

“Ugh!” said his little wife and covered 
her eyes. 

But Turner rather liked those messy 
things, and he had no intention of putting 
a brake on himself. Mrs. Turner explained 
she felt tired and went below, and her 
sudden departure was not the action of a 
girl-wife enjoying her honeymoon. 

Turner sat down heavily in the chair 
she had vacated. The light falling on 


him as it had on his wife brought out the 
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contrast. He looked debauched and stale 
and world-stained. He was a blot on the 
beauty of the night, or so I saw him, 
knowing his record and not at all swept 
away by the lure of the palms. 

“It’s going to be rough for her at 
Runa,” I ventured. ‘‘She’s too good to 
live in a hut.” 

I suppose I should have kept my 
opinion to myself, but I was thinking 
aloud. Turner flared up, bitter and 
savage in his cold way. 

“What the devil’s that got to do with 
you?” he snapped. ‘She’s my wife, and 
what’s good enough for me is good enough 
for her. You’ve got your passage money, 
and I'll trouble you to mind your own 
business! See?” 

I saw clearly enough, but I was stung 
by that reference to minding my own 
business. I do pride myself that I can 
manage that! Words came jumping into 
my mouth which could only have led to 
blows. I swallowed them again, for there’s 
no sense in quarreling on a small ship, 
most particularly when you’ve got a 
woman aboard. 

Silence came down on us, and when 
blanket time came I rolled myself up 
without even a “‘good-night,”’ I felt so hot 
against him. When I fell asleep he was 
sitting dark and brooding—the queerest 
picture of a happy bridegroom you ever 
saw. 


Abour eight bells I woke with a start 
and found the night had caught our 
dark mood. The wind had sprung up and 
was driving hurrying clouds across the 
moon. The sea was tossed and troubled, 
and spray drove across the deck. The cap- 
tain had the crew ready, and we shortened 
sail. You’d have thought we had voyaged 
into another world. 

The weather went from bad to worse, 
and gray dawn found us fleeing like a 
ghost across the mountains of water. The 
gale blew all the romance out of the pic- 
ture. The Waif was seaworthy as any, 
but she had a liking for a kicking, plung- 
ing motion which shook those not used 
to it. It shook that little girl. She was 
very sick and very miserable down below, 
and the schooner lost her charm. No 
matter what you do you can’t keep smells 
and insects out in the tropics. 

The blow held with the persistence of 
an unwelcome guest and all I could do was 
to harness it to shorten the voyage. The 
third day did the trick, and in the late 
afternoon we ran through the reef to 
Runa. 

It was one of those moments when you 
don’t know what to do for the best, but I 
decided it would be kinder to leave her to 
her disillusionment and not intrude— 
more especially as I had no business to, 
but had delivered them in accordance 
with arrangements. 

She came on deck looking white and a 
trifle frightened as her eyes surveyed 
her new home, which would have been a 
romantic place in a picture—all palms 
and beach and sea—but was a poor spot 
to live in with Albert Turner. The boys 
had the dinghy over and the honey- 
mooners’ belongings were piled in it. 

“Thank you, Captain Childers,” she 
said, taking my hand and finding a smile, 
“it’s been a splendid trip—quite an 
experience!” 

(Continued on page 86) 
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There were three in the party, and the Indian sustained their courage by dropp:ng to his knees with uncovered head and praying 


Gold Camps and Lost Mines 


HERE was something about 
the lives of the old prospectors 
that touched one deeply. ‘They 
had come as youths to the 
golden land; daring with stout hearts a 
journey, considering modes of travel, 
far more distant and dangerous than 
Siberia is to us this day. On the western 
slope of the Sierra they found gold. Their 
fingers sifted the shining grains and their 
bodies thrilled at the touch. ‘Their hearts 
flushed with a strange glow and all uncon- 
sciously their lives were dedicated to a 
search that death only could end. Fate 
tossed them to burning deserts, bleak 


mountain tops, beds of snow and fields of 


ice. Or in kinder moods, to gentle slopes 
sweet with flowers, cool forests of stately 
trees and murmuring mountain streams. 
Unflinchingly they went wherever their 
goddess pointed. They made rich discov- 
eries and towns and cities sprang up, and 
when the gold was gleaned the buildings 
were left standing silent and deserted. 
From the Black Hills of Dakota west- 
ward to the shore of the Pacific, from the 
far interior of Mexico to beyond the Arctic 
circle, mining camps came into being, 
flourished for a space of time and then 
crumbled away. Life during their period 
of prosperity was always intensive. [here 


By J. R. Jones 


Author of: The Prospector, etc. 
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was some daily stimulus; perhaps a rich 
strike, stage hold-up, bar room fight, 
celebration, big poker game; and always 
there was a feeling of keen expectancy as 
to what might happen next. It was hot 
blood and a mad scramble for gold. Some 
had wealth in precious metal, and all felt 
confident that riches would soon be theirs. 
So the camps seethed with activity and 
men tested their endurance as they dug 
for gold. ‘Those who struck it rich held 
wild carousals and joyously shared with 
those less fortunate. Life was keyed to 
high pitch, and when the bedrock was 
cleaned or the ledge pinched out, men 
faded silently away. ‘The wind which had 
whipped for ages unobstructed now 
moaned through deserted buildings. 

It is nearly forty years since I stood in 
the streets of Alpha, that once flush town 
of the golden days. It was autumn and 
a faint haze of smoke dimmed the higher 
peaks of the Sierra. Far below me the 
Yuba river threaded its way toward the 


lowlands, and glistening on a ridge te 

the north stood Alpha’s_ skeleton 

sister, Omega. Although the snows 

of many winters had fallen deep on 

their roofs, few of the houses had 

collapsed. That lane of empty build- 

ings faced each other in all stages ot 
dilapidation, and the only sound that 
broke the quiet was the hum of bees 
Yet those who builded 
flowers and fruit trees, and a riot of 
rose vines twined among the sagging 
timbers. The leaves of the apple trees 
curled from lack of water and broken 
branches drooped among the scrubby fruit. 

Before the earth was adjusted to its 
present contour a river had flowed where 
now there was a high ridge. 
prospectors in 1850 panned the gravel and 
found gold. They named their discovery 
Alpha; some of the party finding gold on 
an adjoining hill named their camp 
Omega. Thirty-five years before I stood 
between that row of buildings, so far as ts 
known, not a white man had set foot in 
that region. Yet in that short space ot 
time a town had flourished and passed 
away. Already young pines were taking 
root in the scant soil, and soon the hideous 
scars left by man would be less unsightly. 

I was born in a placer camp called 
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Gouge Eye, and when I first attended 
school there were more than forty 
students. Yet only a few years later not 
a white person was living there; just a few 
Chinamen. Across Greenhorn Creek from 
where I lived was a lively place called Red 
Dog, and a half mile beyond was the 
largest of all the camps, You Bet, or, as 
the Chinamen called it, “Yow Betty.” 
Beyond, on the slope of Greenhorn Creek 
was Mule Gulch, a shallow placer which 
was quickly worked out, but so rich that 
each prospector’s mule was heavily bur- 
dened with gold when they quit the camp. 

You Bet was not one of the richest 
camps, but the gravel channels were deep 
and it took many years of various methods 
of mining to work them out. It was on the 
decline when I was old enough to remem- 
ber it clearly, yet even then it contained a 
large general merchandise store, two sa- 
loons, a two-story I.O.O.F. hall, the 
lower part used for dances, and a good- 
size school house that was crowded with 
pupils. There were nice residences, neat 
lawns, flower beds, gardens, and fruit and 
shade trees grew inevery yard. Thename 
was given through the whim of a saloon 
keeper who had arrived promptly on the 
scene of the new strike with a load of 
whisky. A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to suggest names, and free whisky 
was their reward until one of them 
jokingly suggested the saloon keeper’s 
slang phrase, “‘You bet.”’ Right there the 
committee started paying for booze. 

The town was on top of a ridge, and 
beyond were Lowell Hill, Dutch Flat and 
other camps, so that You Bet became a 
distributing point for much of the sur- 
rounding country. 

The camp steadily declined in spite of 
short periods or revival; as for instance, 
when a young fellow uncovered rich 
gravel on leased ground and gave employ- 
ment to many men. And then, as though 
to hasten the depopulating process, its 
leading citizen shot and killed two men. 
He was acquitted and a few years later a 
bullet ended his career near the spot where 
his victims died. After this event the 
camp went to pieces rapidly and the time 
soon came when some half dozen China- 
men constituted the population of You 


Bet. 
How They Flourish and Fade 


There was Meadow Lake in the high 
Sierra where the snow fell to incredible 
depths. At one time it claimed a popula- 
tion of fifteen thousand, and I well remem- 
ber when only one man remained of all 
that number. There was Auburn, in 
Baker County, Oregon, a one-time strong 
contender for the capital of the state, and 
many years ago when I visited that place 
the town was in ruins and not a soul was 
living there. There was Florence, Idaho, 
claimed to be the richest placer camp of its 
size in the world. Its population was 
20,000, with 10,000 more close by, greater 
than the population of any city in Idaho 
today. Florence turned $40,000,000 in 
gold into the channels of trade during the 
period of the Civil War. Its present popu- 
lation is less than twenty people! 

It would be tiresome repetition to enu- 
merate the thousands of camps, towns and 
cities that flourished for a space and then 
faded away. Once I returned to a town 
that I had helped create, and as I gazed on 
that silent ruin a deep feeling of sadness 


Gold Camps and Lost Mines: 


crept over me. It had been a flush camp 
and hundreds of prospectors had squan- 
dered their gold freely. The doors of the 
saloons never closed, and the dance hall 
music seldom ceased. Three shifts of 
eight hours each worked at faro, roulette 
and poker, and the bars were always 
sloppy for there was no time to mop up 
between drinks. And always there was a 
crowd milling with shouts and laughter. 
Perhaps it was this remembrance that 
made the quiet seem so intense and 
swayed me with such contrary emotions. 
One moment a brooding desire to stay and 
sink myself in sad thoughts; the next to 
spring on my horse and flee from the 
locality. 

It was while prospecting in northern 
Nevada near the Oregon line that my 
partner and I found the ruins of many 
stone houses. They lined the sides of a 
dry gulch, and the roofs of all had fallen 
in. There were rock trails built for horse 
travel high up on the slope and several 
tunnels were driven far into the mountain. 
We uncovered rusty picks, shovels, drills 
and pieces of log chains, and found evi- 
dence of other tunnels that had caved in. 
There were many mountain sheep skulls, 
showing that these animals had once been 
plentiful in that locality, yet they were 
extinct when we were there. The gold 
had been in quartz, and there were the 
ruins of an old crude mill ten miles away 
by a little stream of water. Evidently 
the ore had been carried on horses and 
ground at that spot. The amount of work 
that had been done must have required 
the labor of many men for a long period of 
time. Yet not one scrap of authentic 
information have I ever been able to 
gather of the history of that stone city. 
The tools found were of the design used in 
the fifties and sixties, thereby dispelling 
the theory of ancient Spanish workings. 
There was the untraceable tale that the 
miners were all murdered by Indians. 
Again, in the early fifties two hundred 
prospectors in one body advanced into 
the mountains of northern Nevada. Two 
years later fifty of them reappeared laden 
with gold and left at once for the East. 
Apparently every prospector had a story 
to suit his fancy, and state or county 
records gave no history of a mining camp 
in that locality. 

If the saying ““T'wo fools met”’ did not 
originate in the mining business, it at least 
was more often exemplified there than in 
any other profession. When the rich 
gravel camps waned and men turned their 
attention to quartz mines, they located 
every form of ledge that cropped or cast 
float. Unless their location was one of 
those exceedingly rare discoveries, ship- 
ping ore, they must either sell or give 

capital an interest in their claim in return 
for development work. In every boom 
camp there were instances of ridiculous 
offers and haughty refusals by indignant 
owners of worthless ledges. It seemed 
impossible that men capable of possessing 
money would offer to part with it so read- 
ily for masses of worthless rock. And 
again, how it was possible for the imagina- 
tion of the owner to soar so high! There 
was Charley Forbes who located a sickly 
looking stringer three-fourths of a mile 
from a dividend-paying mine. ‘The best 
assay he could get was little better than a 
trace, yet when he was offered $10,cco for 
his claim he at once asked $20,cco. The 
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party met his price and he backed down 
and doubled the figure. Later Forbes 
spent years of his life driving a tunnel 
under cruel disadvantages only to find 
that his ledge pinched out entirely in the 
hard formation. 

Dan Casey located a ledge in the Sump- 
ter district of Eastern Oregon. It was 
miles from any paying property and car- 
ried small values. Worse still, it was a 
frozen ledge. That is, instead of lying 
slick and clear on the foot wall it adhered 
tightly to the country formation. So far 
as I know there is no record of such a 
ledge ever making a dividend payer. Yet 
a large manufacturer came out from the 
East and was so carried away by the at- 
mosphere of the camp that he offered 
$25,0co cash, and Casey spurned the 
offer. 

These are not isolated instances. In 
fact, as all mining men know, they are so 
common that they attract little attention. 
Personally, I could enumerate dozens of 
instances that happened in localities when 
I was present. How is it that a business 
man, such as a successful manufacturer 
must be, can make an offer of that kind 
without at least getting the opinion of a 
competent mining expert? It is true that 
there is a setting in all mining camps that 
stirs the blood. Menin overalls and slouch 
hats speak easily of millions, and pieces of 
quartz glittering with gold are constantly 
passed for inspection to all newcomers 

Gold exhibits are in the show windows of 
the business houses and groups of men are 
excitedly talking of new strikes. 


Investors and ‘*Wildcatters 


A man walks down the street and 
pointed out as one who came in broke a 
month before and is now rich. Money 1s 
being spent in reckless fashion, boot- 
leggers and games of chance are doing a 
rushing business. There are white- 
whiskered old prospectors, somehow 
alway s drifting by at the right moment to 
give their opinion that they never saw a 
better surface showing in any mining 

camp. The probable investor overhears 
whispered conversations and never dreams 
that they are staged for him. Eventually 
his business armor slips away and the 
greed to possess a mine overwhelms him, 
and if one fellow doesn’t sell him the other 
will. As to the fellow who refuses to sell, 
he is usually of the type that has no ideas 
of the value of money. He has learned to 
think in large figures, as is common in 
mining camps, and has no real knowledge 
of the amounts involved in conversation. 
Whatever sum is offered him he at once 
concludes that the buyer will give more. 
Each raise in price more firmly convinces 
him that at last he has struck the real 


thing. Reason plays no part in his reck- 
oning and imagination governs him en- 
tirely. Thus the buyer is swayed to ridicu- 


lous offers by the sincerity of the pros- 
pector, and each plays to the limit 1n this 
strange game. Then the two fools part. 

There was another type of prospector 
who followed the boom camps and sold 
his mining claims practically on first offer. 
These fellows were called “‘wildcatters.”’ 
They would put their location notice on 
the first piece of vacant ground that they 
discovered near a new strike, regardless 
of the surface indications. Usually they 
would locate several claims, and these 
fellows were certainly not hard to deal 
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I was awakened by hoof beats. 


with. A person could acquire some sort 
of interest in their property if he tossed 
them a double eagle. 

I never knew a more energetic or keener 
prospector than Bill Barker, and yet I 
can not classify him other than a high- 
class wildcatter. To my knowledge he is 
the discoverer of two mines, one in Colo- 
rado, the other in Alaska, that have pro- 
duced millions. 

It was in Colorado over thirty years ago 
that Barker and his partner refused 
$75,000 cash for a prospect. Barker would 
have sold, but his partner refused to sign 
the papers. They tried the old game of 
making the property pay expenses for 
development work and were eventually 
closed out by their creditors. Bill Barker 
told me that when he left there, broke, he 
made two resolutions, and so far as I 
know he has kept them utterly to the 
present time. First, that never again 
would he have a partner in a mining 
claim. Second, that he would sell at the 
first cash offer. Over twenty years ago he 
told me that his system had already netted 
him better than $1c0,000. As he has been 
in the game continuously ever since and 
has made innumerable turns, | believe 
that his sales have reached the million 
mark. In fact, I know of him making 
nearly half that amount in one locality. 
Yet just recently, I received the informa- 
tion that Bill Barker was virtually broke. 
He is an old man now and doubtless will 
never come back as far as money is con- 
cerned, but he will play the game to the 
last and no one can rob him of that 
pleasure. 


Bill Barker's Wild Kitty 


| Bill Barker was an odd combination of 
prospector and promoter. He was a good 
trapper, an exceptionally fine hunter, a 
noted rifle shot, a regular Indian in the 
wilderness and possessed of such mar- 
velous endurance that few men could 
stick with him on the trail. When news 
of the big gold strike filtered out from the 
Yukon, Barker guided an outfit with 
saddle and pack horses from the Canadian 


line, through much unknown wilderness, 
safely to Dawson City. Curiously, this 
exceptionally rich camp was the one place 
where Barker made the least money. 
Perhaps it was due to the fact that the 
gold occurred in gravel instead of quartz. 

I never knew a man who covered more 
ground and overlooked less possibilities 
in the mineral line than Barker. He 
played for little or big stakes, and I have 
known him to sell a half interest in a 
mining claim for as little as a hundred 
dollars. In a way this meant partnership, 
yet as Barker expiained it to me it did 
not. When he sold an interest in a wild 
kitty, as he termed them, it signified that 
the purchaser had secured an opportunity 
to develop that claim in his own way, and 
keep or sell without any restrictions. Ifa 
prospect showed probabilities of making a 
mine he would secure as large a cash 
payment as possible and take the balance 
of his sale price in stock. Whenever the 
time seemed opportune to him he would 
sell or trade this fancy paper for whatever 
it would bring. In one winter in Nevada 
I knew him to clean up better than $20,000 
in cash besides acquiring some_ half 
million shares of stock, and his locations 
totaled forty-two, including one which 
he located in my name. He made many 
record dashes to new strikes, and 1 
horse dropped under him he was a regular 
camel at traveling afoot. He never 
counted costs when following the trail of 
gold and boldly plunged into localities 
that brave prospectors hesitated about 
tackling. He was generous with his 
friends and lavishly spent his money on 
lady acquaintances. 

There are tales of lost mines in every 
mineralized zone of the west, and they 
give an added charm to all gold camps. 
The prospector never breathed that 
hasn’t hunted for them, and always there 
is keen pleasure in the search. These 
stories are told so realistically that you 
just have to take a whirl at looking for 
them. Many a prospector pretends that 
he is too old at the game to be fooled by 
such tales, but just the same you pin him 
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There in the moonlight were silent horsemen racing like specters across the desert sands 


down and he admits that he hunts for 
them on the possible chance that they 
may be true. 

A few of these stories are based on facts. 
For instance, there was Jack Wagner in 
Eastern Oregon who, lost in the heavy 
timber, broke pieces of rock that were 
freely sprinkled with gold. He wandered 
for two days before reaching a settlement 
and had only a hazy idea of the locality 
of his discovery. For ten years hundreds 
of prospectors searched for that rich ledge. 
Eventually it was found and the spot 
where Wagner had broken the quartz was 
the only rich one in that frozen seam. 


The Long Lost Shaft 


Just as far back as I can remember 
there was the tale of the shaft sunk on a 
rich gravel bed by two prospectors in the 
early days. Water and deep snows drove 
them out and they went to the southern 
mining camps for the winter. Evidently 
they didn’t choose to be inactive until 
spring and tried holding up a stage coach. 
One was killed and the other sentenced to 
life imprisonment. Before he died, five 
years later, he told another convict who 
was soon to be released that the few pans 
of dirt that they secured before being 
flooded out of their shaft had averaged 
them five dollars a pan. The ex-convict 
searched unsuccessfully and eventually 
took others into his confidence. ‘The 
story spread and much search was made 
for the lost shaft. 

Finally interest waned and it was 
passed on as one of the very doubtful 
tales. Years later a fellow was forcing 
his way through the manzanita brush and 
saved himself only by great effort from 
falling into an abandoned shaft. ‘The 
locality did not tally with the description 
of the lost mine, yet when it was un- 
watered the depth and tools at the bottom 
proved conclusively that it was the much 
sought shaft. Strangely the first ten pans 
of dirt brought to the surface yielded 
fifty-one dollars in gold. There was 
every appearance of a bonanza strike and 
a long tunnel was driven to facilitate the 
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working of the mine. The property was 
worked out and yielded less than one 
thousand dollars! It was proved to be a 
small splash-over from an ancient river 
channel that had been deftly covered by 
the debris of countless ages. 

I really believe that every roving pros- 
pector has some pet lost mine. I am a 
skeptic about tales of lost mines, and yet 
there are a few that have gained my con- 
fidence utterly. Frankly, there are a 
couple of these ghosts in my family, and 
one got so intimate as to cause death. 

It was in Western Oregon, on the 
drainage of the Umpqua river, that my 
father-in-law discovered a rich ledge. He 
filled his pockets with quartz that was 
heavy with gold and then, while making 
a hasty return, he slipped and fell. With 
great effort he finally succeeded in reach- 
ing assistance and was conveyed to his 
home some twenty miles away. He 
lingered for weeks and then, knowing 
death was near, endeavored by maps and 
description to indicate the spot that his 
only earthly possession might benefit his 
large and needy family. Intensive search 
was made for years, yet never a trace of 
that ledge was found. It is quite possible 
that if discovered it would never make a 
big mine, yet the rock was so rich that the 
recovery of a few tons of ore would have 
placed his family in comfortable circum- 
stances. So I am firmly convinced that 
somewhere in the heavy brush and timber 
beneath the deep green moss lies a fortune 
in gold. Perhaps soon, or ages hence, 
some accident will again uncover that 
hidden treasure. 


A Pet Family Mine 


It was in fifty-one in California that my 
uncle and his partner were lost. When 
they finally came to the camp of some 
prospectors they had with them some ten 
pounds of rock that was half gold! For 
several years they vainly searched for the 
ledge. Finally my uncle died and his 
partner went East. My brothers and I 
took. up the search just as soon as we were 
old enough to prospect, and after much 
effort finally decided that our uncle and 
his partner were devilish good romancers. 

It was in the spring of ninety-one that 
an old man came into that locality and 
engaged board and room at a residence. 
He had the appearance of one who was 
fairly prosperous and spent each day 
tramping through the thick chaparral and 
manzanita brush. His actions naturally 
attracted attention, yet it was several 
months before he informed us that he 
was my uncle’s former partner and that he 
was searching for the lost mine. His 
story was practically the same as our 
father had told us boys. Now if that tale 
wasn’t true, why did that old man return 
and spend months searching those hills? 
Yet that ledge has never been discovered, 
and, confidentially, it is one of my pets. 

However, there are hundreds of pros- 
pectors with pet tales of lost mines just as 
realistic as my own. Each of us believes 
that our chosen ones are the best, and we 
shall never feel differently. For if they 
are not found our faith can not be shaken, 
and if they are there is the proof. Yet, 
somehow, we often think about the other 
fellow’s pet and wonder how he could love 
the brat. I once killed, shortly after 
birth, the tale of a lost mine, and gloried 
in the deed. 


Gold Camps and Lost Mines: 





Rumors had reached me of rich float 
being found in an isolated locality in 
northwestern Nevada. It was in the dead 
of winter, yet two prospector friends 
volunteered to investigate it if I would 
outfit and grubstake them. The round 
trip was some three hundred miles, and by 
keeping to the sagebrush flats and sandy 
stretches they were able to travel with 
buckboard and horses. The weather was 
cold and a high wind was constantly 
blowing, and often they had to depend on 
the light snowfalls for water. Over a 
month later they returned with the 
information that they had been unable to 
discover anything of value. However, 
they informed me that they had happened 
on to something big, and that they were 
going to let me in on it. While crossing 
one of the worst stretches of their journey 
they found a man wandering on the 
desert. He was in bad shape and would 
have perished in a few hours. ‘They gave 
him the tenderest care and when he left 
them at a mining camp a few days later 
they handed him a ten-dollar bill. Before 
parting company with the prospectors 
the fellow informed them that he was a 
cowboy who had lost his horse. He 
stated that he knew nothing about 
mining but that while riding the range 
three hundred miles to the south he had 
broken some pieces of rock that out- 
cropped on the desert. He stated that 
he had taken some half dozen pieces at 
varying distances from each other on the 
ledge, and that some of them were fifty 
feet apart. He then produced the quartz 
and inquired if they were of any value. 
They were the richest kind of specimen 
rock, and his description of the prospect 
was so innocently told that the pros- 
pectors concluded it must be the greatest 
mine on earth. In return for saving his 
life he would guide them to the place, and 
had promised to meet them in a few days. 
He had given a couple of the pieces of 
quartz to the prospectors and when they 
produced them I recognized the ore. 

“Wasn’t Tom Craig the name of the 
man who gave you those specimens?” I 
inquired. 

“That’s the name” they both replied. 

I then told them that the ore was a 
portion of some stolen from a mine where 
Craig had worked. He had been tried 
and acquitted for the crime, and a few 
months later had tried to sell me part of 
the ore. I had made a close examination 
of the specimens at that time. He knew 
their value and informed me that he had 
acquired them by purchase. A few days 
later Craig turned up according to 
promise, and when confronted with the 
evidence admitted that he had planned to 
start the story of a lost mine. He was to 
pretend that he was unable to find the 
place of discovery and after much search 
would allow the story to leak out. He 
figured that he would receive a great deal 
of notoriety and many a grubstake. So 
without question it was only chance that 
saved from history the story of another 
lost mine, for the setting was perfect; the 
gratitude of a man to those who had 
saved his life. 


The Old Indian Cache 


Truly there are many such instances, 
and I am_ particularly well acquainted 
with the details of a trip led by a half-breed 
Indian into a dangerous situation in the 
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deep snows of the Wyoming Rockies. It 
was the story of a huge mass of pure gold 
hidden by members of the tribe to which 
the breed belonged. His mother showed 
him the cache when he was a small boy, 
and he was the only survivor who pos- 
sessed the secret. A wealthy man had 
done the Indian many favors and in 
return the breed offered to guide his 
benefactor to the gold. The journey led 
them into a wildly remote region and they 
suffered greatly from the inclemencies 
of the weather. There were three of 
them in the party, and the Indian sus- 
tained their courage by his deep convic- 
tion that God would see them safely 
through all their trials. For he was a 
Christian aborigine and would often 
drop to his knees in the snow and with 
uncovered head pray for spiritual guid- 
ance. All this was deeply impressive to 
his white followers and when the Indian 
asked for the three thousand dollar draft, 
which on his advice they had carried 
with them, for the hire of men and teams, 
they gave it to him without question. 
Short of food and with only a tent for 
shelter the two white men nearly perished, 
for deep snow had fallen. Eventually 
they reached a cattle ranch, but it was 
three weeks before they returned to 
civilization. They then discovered that 
the Indian had cashed the draft and fled. 
In this particular instance the lost mine 
story was destroyed by its creator, but to 
his pecuniary advantage. But if he had 
not skipped with the money wouldn’t it 
have been a dandy? 


Truthful Liars of the West 


In no other occupation can a man allow 
his imagination to soar so high in figures 
of wealth with the possible chance of 
quick realization. And it is just this 
trained, or strained, state of mind that 
makes the prospector feel like a million- 
aire even when he is rustling a grub stake. 
Scientists inform us that cold contracts 
and heat expands, but those fellows never 
made their investigations in a quartz 
mining country. For I will leave the 
decision to any prospector, that when 
snow lies deep ledges grow in size and rich- 
ness. Many a time have | sat by a hot 
stove in some barroom when the wind 
howled and the cold was intense, and 
listened to descriptions of prospects. Each 
man’s ledge was so huge and rich that I 
would feel small in their company with 
only a million-dollar property lying deep 
in the frozen hills. Also what a strange 
contrast to us potential men of wealth 
were those unimaginative saloon men who 
looked at us so coldly when we told them 
to book the drinks. Then warm winds 
would melt the snow and we would joy- 
ously go forth to visit each other’s pros- 
pects. Always there was keen disappoint- 
ment, for these ledges we had left when 
the storms swept down were glorious 
sights and now they were shrunken to 
miserable proportions. The shock would 
usually cause us to see our ledges as they 
really were. So the spring drift would 
start and we would wander to far places 
and in new camps dream through another 
winter of fortunes buried beneath the 
snow. If you would find a truthful liar, 
hunt for him in the gold camps of the West. 

Much has been written of cattle stam- 
pedes and how little it took to start 

(Continued on page 89) 
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U. 8. POREST SERVICE 
The “Ghosts” from the floor of the valley. (Left) There 
are perhaps fifty balanced rocks in this 
area of weird eroded shapes 


A Western 


Where Wind and Water 


as Fantastic as 


By Arthur 


HE Wheeler National Monument was named 

in’ honor of Captain George M. Wheeler, 

U.S. A., who in 1878, under orders of the War 

Department, led an expedition of exploration 
into the territory that is now the Rio Grande 
National Forest in Colorado and discovered the 
unique area of wind and water sculptured rock that 
was proclaimed a national monument in 19c8 by 
President Roosevelt. 

It is fifteen miles by horse trail from Creede, 
Colorado, to this land of rock gnomes. Although th« 
proclamation making it a reservation designated it as 
‘an area of unusual scientific interest as illustrating 
erratic erosion,” which only begins to describe the 
vagaries of nature in this spot, but few people have 
visited it. In this we have an indictment of thé 


American public: Fifteen miles from the railroad 


and highway, over a horseback trail, to a spot of 
unusual interest and scenic beauty that less than 
three dozen people visited last year! And perhaps 
half of these were Forest Service men and most of 
the others were people who live within fifty miles of 
the spot. 

Of course, when a highway is at last constructed 
leading automobiles directly to the edge of this 
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U. S. FOREST SERVICE ; 
Looking down on some of the “Lost Souls.’ (Right) In 
the phantom “Chicken Roosts” the rocks 


assume fantastic shapes and colors 


Gnomeland 


Have Created a Land 
Any Ever Dreamed 


ri. Carhart 


Monument it will become famous and hundreds will 
gaze fascinated at the weird rock formations where 
one enjoys it today. The history of our National 
Parks and Monuments proves this contention; all 
too many of our tourists must have the maximum of 
comfortable traveling conditions before they will 
venture off the main-traveled highways. Make the 
beauty spots of America easy to reach, without dis- 
comfort or loss of time, and they become popular. 
It is sad, but true. 

No more extraordinary experience can be had in 
our Western mountains than a ramble through the 
Wheeler Monument, one of the most fantastic pieces 
of earth-crust in America. If architecture c an be 
likened to frozen music, this group of rock sculpture 
might be described as Hallowe’en in cold storage—a 
frolic of hobgoblins stopped in mid-motion and con- 
vealed. 

Entry to the place is made up a trail through 
arctic willows, past springs that bubble out of rocky 
slopes, across boggy stretches, over a saddle and 
down a pleasant spruce-bordered draw into the midst 
of a collection of grotesquely carved shapes. Spruce 
trees grow in nooks and miniature canons in the 
solid rock, almost suggesting — (Continued on page 79) 







































The shack of a homesteader waiting for irrigation water 
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Has Federal Reclamation Failed? 


EREMIAH SMITH was a hard- 
working machinist with a wife, 
two children and a desire to get 
ahead. The prospect of operating 
a lathe or a drill press not his own for 
the balance of his life did not appeal to him 
With his savings he opened a small auto- 
mobile repair shop, but somehow his ex- 
penses were always so close to his income 
that it worried him. He did not see the little 
leaks that were draining his profits and 
he was too easy-going to insist on pay- 
ment for the job before the car left his 
shop. 

At last he sold out, put the money in 
the savings bank and went back to the 
lathe. But the craving for independence 
was still unsatisfied. And Mrs. Smith, 
who had been raised on a farm, fanned 
the embers of this craving. She wanted to 
raise the youngsters in the country. So 
one fine spring day Smith found himself 
the owner of sixty acres, twelve in alfalfa 
and the balance in sagebrush. ‘lwo 
shacks decorated the land, one for the 
family and another and larger one for the 
stock consisting of a very young cow and 
two elderly, sedate horses. Of course 
there were the decorations like mortgages, 
water-tight contracts, unpaid mainte- 
nance-and-operation charges, but these 
ornaments were not visible to the eye on 
this fine spring day when Jerry and his 
wife stood hand in hand, moisture in 
their eyes, surveying the broad green and 
gray acres of their new home. 

That was six years ago. I wish I could 
paint for you a picture of a fat farm in 
the irrigated desert, of sixty acres green 
with alfalfa, beets, potatoes and fruit 
trees, of a barn filled with graded cows 
and of a bungalow home surrounded by 
automobile tracks. No, Smith is still 
living in the old shack; he has added a 
lean-to, but that is all. Only half of his land 
is under cultivation; he has only three 
cows and half a dozen pigs, but the stack 
of unpaid bills, of tax notices, of water 
assessments and other obligations has 





By Walter y. Woehlke 
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grown to quite an imposing pile. And the 
hair of Jerry Smith is plentifully streaked 
with gray though he has not yet passed 
the fortieth milestone. 

What happened? 

Like thousands of others, Jerry Smith 
believed that he could take a piece of 


desert land for which the Government 
supplied the water—at his ultimate 
expense—and transform it into a_pro- 


ductive farm in a few years. He did not 
realize that his capital and his experience 
were insufficient for the job. While the 
prices of farm products were high, Jerry 
and the thousands of other settlers on 
Reclamation Service Carey Act and pri- 
vate irrigation projects saw the sun rise 
and go down in a rose-tinted sky every 
night, but when the slump came, and 
especially when it continued year after 
year, they discovered that the obligations 
they had assumed were too heavy for 
their shoulders. The settlers on ee 
Act and private projects folded their 
tents and departed or hung on in grim 
silence; wailing would be of no assistance 
to them. But the U. S. Reclamation 
Service project settlers set up a howl that 
resounded through the dome of the 
Capitol; it was heard, partial relief was 
granted and a commission of experts was 
appointed to look into the basic facts. 
This commission included, among others, 
Dr. Elwood Mead, the world’s foremost 
authority on irrigation and colonization 
problems; James R. Garfield, former 
Secretary of the Interior; Dr. John A. 
Widtsoe, president of the Utah Agri- 
cultural College; Thomas E. Campbell, 
former Governor of Arizona, and men of 
similar standing. They traveled through 
the irrigation country, listened to settlers, 
looked, cogitated and reported that as 
usual, Uncle Sam had rushed into the 


irrigation business under political 
pressure without taking the trouble 
to ascertain beforehand the funda- 
mental facts underlying this business. 
The Reclamation Act passed in 1902 
provided that the available money should 
be spent in the fifteen public-land states 
in proportion to the revenue derived from 
the sales of public lands in these states. 
Immediately political pressure was brought 
to bear to begin work in all the fifteen 
states atonce. Inthe next few years more 
than a dozen projects requiring the 
expenditure of a hundred million dollars 
were begun; others were added rapidly 
until today the total reclamation outlay 
of the Federal Government has reached 
$143,000,cCO. 

This investment was to be returned by 
the settlers within ten years in equal 
‘annual instalments beginning with the 
completion of the project, but without 
interest. Do you know what that means? 
At 4 per cent the settlers would now owe 
Uncle Sam $57,000,cco in interest alone. 
They paid no interest at all. In fact, 
after the repayment of the principal had 
been extended from ten years to twenty 
years and individual postponements had 
been given to hundreds of settlers, still 
there remained unpaid more than $2,500,- 
000 in overdue instalments. Many settlers 
could not even pay the charges for main- 
tenance and operation, falling behind to 
the tune of $2,400,cco. On top of this 
the experts report that $18,000,000 is a 
total loss and that $8,oco,cco more will 
have to be charged off in the near future. 

The report of the commission demon- 
strates clearly that the responsibility for 
these conditions, aside from the post-war 
slump in farm product prices, is directly 
traceable to the American habit of rushing 
into enterprises without first ascertaining 
all available facts bearing on the success 
of the undertaking. From an engineering 
standpoint the commission found little to 
criticize; the Reclamation Service built 
great dams, enormous tunnels, vast canal 
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systems, and it built them well. But it 
did not ascertain in advance whether the 
soil to which the expensive water was to 
be applied would produce crops large and 
valuable enough to justify the invest- 
ment in the works. In several instances 
many thousands of inferior acres were 
included in the projects because the water 
could be taken to them easily. Of course 
the settlers failed to pay. The bulk of the 
present loss arises from the elimination of 
these almost worthless tracts. 

In the Northwest several expensive 
projects were completed even though the 
growing season was short and the water 
would be used only in seasons of deficient 
rainfall. No account was taken of the 
economic factors of farming. Water 
works costing $80 to $100 an acre were 
constructed alike in districts which pro- 
duced crops worth $50 an acre a year and 
in districts where their value reached only 
$15 an acre. 


When the Shoestringers Woke Up 


A similar disregard for the economics of 
farming pervaded the colonization policy. 
Anybody with the cash necessary to pay 
the filing fee could take up a homestead on 
the public-land projects. No selection of 
applicants was made. Tailors, butchers, 
clerks, salesmen and bootblacks took up 
free land only to discover that they would 
have to spend from $100 to $200 per acre 
to establish a home, to build a barn and 
fences, to clear, grade and level the land 
and make it productive. When their 
shoestring capital was exhausted, they 
quit or sold out for a song to newcomers 
no better fitted by experience or resources 
to subdue the desert. 

And those who bought from private 
owners land irr-gated with Government 
funds had in addition to meet the initial 
payment for the land and pay interest on 
the balance. The landowners could ask 
any price they saw fit; no provision was 
made by the Government to control land 
prices and speculation. 

This sounds like a sweeping indictment 
of land reclamation by the Government. 
It is, but every word applies with double 
force to most of the Carey Act and private 
irrigation projects launched during the 
period covered by the commission’s 
report. They all made the fundamental 
mistake of assuming that almost anybody 
could take a piece of raw desert land and, 
with insufficient capital and experience, 
transform it into a paying farm in a few 
years. The Federal projects, however, 
supplied water in adequate measure at 
cost; many of the Carey Act and private 
projects were shoddily built and expen- 
sive to operate: in scores of instances the 
optimistic promoters spread the water over 
so large an area of land that the supply 
became insufficient; in other instances they 
overestimated the amount of available 
water with the result that many hopeful 
settlers lost their crops and investments 
when their ditches remained dry. Wher- 
ever the Government owned the land, it 
gave the soil free and delivered the water at 
cost or less; on the Carey Act projects the 
promoters endeavored to make a profit 
out of the sale of water rights and on 
private projects the owners, of course, 
wanted a profit on the sale of both land 
and water. Of all the settlers on irrigated 
land the ones who obtained a good home- 
stead on a successful Reclamation Service 
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project were, therefore, far better off than 
settlers on the other two classes of 
projects. 

No, Federal reclamation of arid land 
has not been a failure. By comparison 
with private projects of similar size and in 
like locations it stands out as a shining 
success. Whatever mistakes were made 
by the Reclamation Service were based on 
ignorance, inexperience and too much 
haste due to political pressure. Now that 
Dr. Elwood Mead, the man who gave the 
Far Western states a model code of water 
laws, who devised the most successful 
irrigation and colonization system in 
Australia, who originated the state irri- 
gation colonies of California, has become 
the head of the Reclamation Service, 
thorough-going remedial measures will be 
introduced at once—if Congress is willing. 

Under the leadership of Dr. Mead the 
commission recommended a totally new 
method of repayment based on the pro- 
ductivity of the individual farm. Instead 
of paying a fixed percentage of the total 
cost annually for twenty years, the 
settler under the new plan will pay every 
year § per cent of the gross returns per 
acre averaged over a period of ten years. 
If crops are poor and prices low, his pay- 
ments shrink automatically; if both are 
consistently good, Uncle Sam gets his 
money back in a hurry. Also, the settlers 
on the poorer land will be relieved of 
part of their burden. All land on the 
projects is to be surveyed and classified 
according to its grade, the less pro- 
ductive land of course returning its pro- 
portion of the water cost at a slower rate 
because its earning power is lower. In 
other words, Uncle Sam provides the 
water and takes a share of the crop in 
payment. If a settler is lazy and inefh- 
cient, he will be eliminated, but there is 
nothing to prevent the good farmer from 
liquidating his water debt as fast as he 
can. A bill to put this repayment method 
into practise is already before Congress 
and should pass at this session. 


roe 





Dr. Elwood Mead, the new head of the U. S. Reclamation Service 
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Dr. Mead has other plans for the bene- 
fit of the settlers. He wants them to 
assume the management of and the finan- 
cial responsibility for the operation of the 
water works; he is endeavoring to induce 
the Western states to codperate with the 
Federal Government in refinancing the 
settlers, in helping them to obtain money 
for improvements and livestock at a low 
rate and on thirty years’ time. He wants 
advisers and leaders from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to guide the activities 
of the settlers, both in the selection and 
production of the right crops and in the 
proper buying and selling. He wants to 
do everything possible to help make suc- 
cessful farmers out of the settlers because 
he knows that the only way in which the 
Government can get its money back is to 
have the settlers dig it out of the soil. 


The Essence of Cooperation 


Perhaps the new plan will be considered 
paternalistic; it 7s paternalistic. It trims 
the individual’s freedom of action, but 
it does this trimming for his own good 
because it has been demonstrated that 
unguided, undirected, unaided pioneering 
on raw irrigated land is a thing of the 
past. Today the codperation of settler, 
state and nation is needed to make new 
irrigation projects a success—and the 
essence of codperation is a surrender of 
individual rights for the common good. 

If Congress legalizes the plan of repay- 
ment based on the productive capacity 
per acre, if in future applicants for land 
are selected on the basis of capital, experi- 
ence and character; if they are guided in 
their farming and date activities by 
competent authorities; if they are assisted 
with improvement and live stock loans 
at a low interest rate and on long time; 
if the states will codperate with the Federal 
Government in carrying out these plans 
and if in future projects the selling price 
of excess land is fixed by the Government, 
Federal reclamation will warrant the ex- 
penditure of many hundred millions more. 











He told her, **Women can't fish.” 


ANY women testify, sometimes 

before judges of the law, that 

spring fever, or fishing fever 

which is the same thing, is just 
another name for homebreaking. The 
disease appeared in my home early in my 
married career, but before it had a chance 
to take a serious turn I happened on just 
the right specialist, Old Baldy, who 
straightened out the trouble with entire 
satisfaction. I’m glad to make this 
public acknowledgment of Old Baldy’s 
services so that any woman in the same 
predicament can go to the right specialist. 

It all happened the first spring after I 
was married. Fred came home from the 
club one day and said he didn’t feel very 
well. His appetite was poor. He felt 
tired, worn out, in fact he said he was 
sick. I was, of course, frightened to death 
and got the only remedy I knew, the 
castor oil bottle, but Fred would have 
none of it. He just pushed me away. He 
then diagnosed his own case. He said, 
“Hilda, the trouble with me is I’m worn 
out! But I think I know what would do 
me good, if anything in the world could, 
and that is a fishing trip.” 

He said this as though it were a great 
discovery. Of course, I knew nothing 
about the medical skill of trout then, but 
I caught Fred looking at me out of the 
corner of his eye as he added, “Some of the 
men at the club are going to take a little 
run up to Shasta county. They say the 
fish are biting well.” 

I could see that just talking about it 
made Fred seem better so I said, “Of 
course it will be lovely. I like fish and 
will enjoy an outing, and the spring 
flowers must be out.” 








She believed him until 


she read a news item that changed her ideas 


So Fred got down 
two trunks filled with 
fishing paraphernalia, 
besides several boxes. 
He pawed these all 
over. Then he began 
to write. 

“What are you writ- 
ing?” I asked. 

“Just a few little 
things I need. George 
suggested some new 
flies and I need several 
things. Fishing, my 
dear Hilda, is an exact 
science. It requires 
years of thought and 
study. Of course 
women, constitutional- 
ly, just can’t under- 
stand men’s sport, but 
you like the good little 
wife you are must take 
my word for it.” 

Although I was so worried about Fred 
I saw that he was feeling much better 
already. For weeks he had not been 
strong enough to go to the theater with 
me or even to the movies, and social 
functions with friends were entirely taboo. 
But in the morning he went to the haber- 
dashers and sporting goods stores where 
he did enough shopping in one day to kill 
the average woman. And he was not 
tired that night. He whistled all evening as 
he rubbed deer fat on four lines, and then 
he took my little scissors and cut off all the 
red tails from his flies saying, “George 
says they aren’t taking any red this year.” 

All the next day packages arrived. 
New waders, when Fred already had 
three pairs, but these he said were an 
inch and a half longer than any of his; 
dozens of flies and leaders, not to mention 
many other things, among them a new 
fishing coat with dog head buttons. I 
secretly thought that Fred must be a 
freak to want so much equipment, but I 
discovered later that he was mild in com- 
parison with George and some of the 
other men. Equipment is a_ veritable 
passion with anglers. 

The first intimation I had that things 
were different in our family was on the 
train. It left Oakland at eight in the 
evening, and the moment we got aboard 
Fred disappeared into the smoking car 
and I didn’t see him again until breakfast. 
Then he said to me, “George, Alex, and 
Lester are all on the train. Isn’t it great? 
You’re lucky, Hilda. You're going to see 
some of the best sport in the state. It’s 
going to be a great contest this time 
between man and fish. George, you know, 
is going to get Old Baldy this year.” 


Can Women Fish ? 


This One Believes that It is Not 
Entirely Impossible 


By Hilda Gwynne 
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“Old Baldy?” I inquired, puzzled. 

“Oh, he’s a big trout that every angler 
has tried to get. Say! George has bought 
all new equipment for the fight. The 
dealer imported it from England on pur- 
pose. All Hardy’s stuff. Just the thing— 
he’s sure to get him. He had him hooked 
three years ago.” There was an eager 
note of excitement in Fred’s voice. 

I tried to appear intelligent. ‘“That’s 
what he wanted, wasn’t it, to hook him?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand, Hilda. Old 
Baldy got away from him, broke the tip 
of his Leonard Yournament six-and-a- 
quarter-ounce rod. Lost him by the 
merest chance, a submerged log, you 
understand, down stream—” 

“Oh!” I replied. 

Right after breakfast Fred disappeared 
into the smoker again leaving me to 
ponder on the subject of which I have 
already spoken—fishing as the champion 
homebreaker. 


E LEFT the train at noon and 

motored for miles in the afternoon. 
All the way I heard nothing but a hot 
discussion Minti George and Alex on 
the respective merits of two flies, the 
Beaverkill and the Forked Tail. Each 
was firm in his conviction and no con- 
clusion was reached. We finally arrived at 
the old farmhouse which was our destina- 
tion, and no sooner had the car stopped 
than Fred, George and Alex disappeared. 

“I guess you’re a little tired,” said the 
‘proprietor. “‘I’ll show you to your room. 
The boys have gone down to the river, I 
reckon.” 

When Fred came back to supper he said 
excitedly, “‘He’s there all right!” 

“Who's there?”’ I asked. 

Fred looked stunned. ‘Who?’ he 
cried. “Who! Old Baldy, of course! 
He’s right there in the tail of the rapids— 
in the same old place.” 

After supper Fred said they were going 
to try casting by the old water wheel and 
invited me to go along and watch. | 
asked some of the women I found there if 
they weren’t coming too. “No,” one 
replied. ‘You'll soon get tired of batting 
mosquitoes. It’s the same old story.” 
So I was the only woman who tagged 
along. It was literally tagging, for as far 
as anybody paying any attention to me | 
might just as well have been on the desert 
of the Great Sahara. They just watched 
each other let the line out on the water 
with admiring “‘Ahs!”’ and “Ohs!” and 
“Great cast, old man!” 

“Why do they do that all the time? 
Why don’t they catch something?” 
asked George, rather disappointed. 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Nowhere on Twilight Trail 


LITTLE back from the 
road stood a great gnarled 
live-oak. Mossy fingers 
stretched from its rough old 
branches to touch the soft moss 
beneath. It stood beside a shady by- 
path that led into the woods, and on its 
huge trunk a wooden sign was nailed. 

A young man came whistling down the 
road. He wore a new suit, a new hat and 
new shoes; and as he walked he fingered 
cheerfully in his pocket the solitary cent 
that remained from two months of prune- 
picking in the north. 

When he came to the live-oak tree he 
paused to read the sign. It was carefully 
painted in white on a green board, and It 
suid: “Twilight Trail. Leads to Nowhere. 

“Nowhere is where | belong,’ remarked 
the young man pensively to the surround- 
ing atmosphere. ‘But let me unburden 
myself first.” He took from his pocket 
the solitary cent, wafted it a farewell kiss 
and flipped it in the air. As he watched 
it light, he spied some- 
thing else on the ground 

something which he 
stooped and_ pocketed, 
with raised eyebrows. 

“Dr. Watson, this 1s 
very peculiar,’ he con- 
fided to the live-oak 
tree. “I shall now proceed 
to the mansion, find the 
lady of the house lying 
dead in a pool of blood, 
and trace the marderer 
by means of his thumb- 
prints on a_ piece of 
cheese.” 

By which it may be 
perceived that he was a 
cheery youth, and one 
familiar with the best 
literature. 

The path was bordered 
by pines and redwoods, 
which did indeed create a 
sort of twilight by their 
shade. Suddenly, after 
about five minutes’ walk, 
it broke into sunshine 
The clearing, perhaps 
three acres in extent, 
lay in a little wooded 
valley in the foothills of 
the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains. A tiny mountain 
brook bubbled = and 
twisted across it. 

“If this is nowhere, it 
suits me exactly,” mur- 
mured the young man; 
and he sat down on the 
grass beside the stream 
and fanned himself gen- 
tly with the new hat. 
It might then have been 
observed that his hair 
was curly and his eye- 
lashes long, and that he 
should have been playing 
in the movies in Holly- 
wood instead of picking 
prunes in the Valley of 
the Moon. 


By Miriam Allen de Ford 


Illustrated by R. F. James 


He lifted the long eyelashes and saw 


before him a house—a_ house lifted 
bodily from some architect’s dearest 
dream. It was of whitewashed adobe, 


evidently a transformed cottage of early 
California days. It had green slat 
shutters—a dark moss-green—and a green 
tile roof, curved inward at the eaves. A 
long pergola covered with grapevines led 
to the green front door, and under it 
stood a double row of old-fashioned cone- 
shaped beehives. A climbing yellow rose 
grew up the front of the house on either 
side. All that the intruder could see 
of the back was a high whitewashed wall 
bright with hollyhocks. 

“If you bees will be reasonably polite 
to me,” said the young man, conversa- 
tionally, “I think Ill investigate that 





He saw a plump professorial little man in a black suit, and with a queer 
sensation of fulfilled foreboding Anthony recognized him 


other sign which I notice tacked 
on the front door.”’ 

The bees were courtesy itself. 
He stepped from the flagstone walk 
to the wide, open porch, on which 
two white wood columns supported a 
latticed roof covered with jessamine and 
clematis vines, and bent to scrutinize a 
card thrust in the copper knocker on the 
green door. 

“If, oh 7f you are an Adventure,” said 
the card, “‘won’t you please come in and 
wait for me!” 

“T have been many things in my brief 
career,” responded the young man amia- 
bly, “and now I am perfectly willing 
to become an Adventure. But what would 
you do if your card had been read instead 
by a Burglar?” 

So saying, he turned the copper door 
knob and passed from the architect’s 
dream into an interior decorator’s vision. 

The walls were washed in a light, warm 

yellow, and all the woodwork was a dark 
brown, almost black. 
rhe room seemed all 
book-shelves and win- 
dows; and since adobe 
walls are very thick— 
so that the rooms they 
enclose are warm in 
winter and cool in sum- 
mer—there was a suc- 
cession of broad window- 
seats, comfortably _ lit- 
tered with brown and 
yellow cushions, with 
here and there a touch 
of peacock green or vivid 
blue. The windows were 
all open, but, the young 
man noticed with an ap- 
proving eye, all screened 
in copper against in- 
quisitive bees. 

At the end of the 
room was a huge stone 
fireplace, on either side 
of which stood a tall 
peacock-blue jar of trail- 
ing sweet peas. The rest 
of the furniture gave way 
deferentially to these 
keynotes; but the wait- 
ing Adventure took in 
appreciatively the cu- 
shioned wicker couches 
and easy chairs, the 
phonograph, the baby 
grand piano of a good 
make, singularly devoid 
of sheet-music, and the 
enormous. writing-table 

clearly meant. for’ ac- 
tion, with its multitude 
of drawers and its swing- 
ing typewriter stand, on 
which stood a portable 
machine. The visitor 
inspected all this from 
the vantage point of the 
big rag rug—he had 
been invited to come in 
and wait, but not to sit 
down and make himself 


at home! 
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Suddenly there was a breathless scurry 
at the front door, and two voices cried out 
at once. One said, “Oh, you are an 
Adventure! How wonderful!’ The other 
said, ““Woof! Woof!” 

A little shamefaced in the actual 
presence of the mistress of Nowhere, the 
young man silently extended a hand to 
her follower. The hand was promptly 
licked by a red-haired setter with faithful 
red-brown eyes. 

“Well, you are more than an Adven- 
ture!” exclaimed the lady. ‘‘You are a 
Miracle! Forrest is a one-man dog; I 
never knew him to make friends like 
that before.” 


HE miracle looked at her. She was 

not definitely pretty, and, being a male 
animal, he became immediately more at 
his ease. Her eyes were brown, her hair 
was of that color which has no special 
name, and her mouth was pleasant but 
not exciting. She was little and not too 
plump and her skin was sunburnt. But 
that was all he ever saw of her; for then 
she smiled, and never again in his life did 
she seem to him other than very definitely 
pretty. 

Now, however, for he was less at ease 
again, he spoke rapidly and sternly. 

“What do you mean,” he demanded, 

“by going away and leaving the door open 
to a house like this, with an invitation to 
every passing highwayman or hobo to 
come in and clean out the place—or 
worse!” 

The Lady from Nowhere smiled again, 
gently. 

‘That is scarcely likely,” she replied 

“The opening of the front door rings a 
bell at the Potters’ farmhouse nearby, 
and the Potters’ little boy, when he hears 
that bell, runs over here and takes note 
of the arrival. As a matter of fact, he 
knows I am away from the house com- 
paratively seldom; and you are the first 
person who has entered it besides myself 
and the Potters in the time I have been 
here. He has been watching you ever 
since you arrived, and when I came up 
the path he informed me that ‘this was a 
good-looking gink and wasn’t touching 
nothing.’ ’ 

“That’s all very well, but what chance 
would a little boy have against a gang of 
rough-necks?”’ 

“Tommy Potter is fourteen, and big 
for his age, and a splendid shot with a 
rifle. ‘That would discourage most rough- 
necks. Also, you should know how far 
you are from the railroad. You are the 
first tr—the first stranger who has been 
seen here for months.” 

The young man turned white. 

“The first tramp, you were 
say,” he adde d, in a low voice. 
perfectly right.” 

The mistress of Nowhere flushed. 

“Don’t be idiotic,” she snapped. ‘“Let’s 
drop this nonsense. What is your name?” 

‘Anthony Cordis.’ 

“Just so. Well, Mr. Cordis, if you 
will sit down—thank you—TI shall tell 
you mine. It will give you a shock. It 
is Victoria—Pussy—Boggs.”’ 

Cordis grinned involuntarily. So did she. 

“You see,” she explained, “my mother 
was dignified and my father was frivolous, 
so they compromised. Mother was the 
head of the family; otherwise, I suppose, I 
should have become Pussy Victoria.” 


going to 
“You are 





“Why don’t you drop the—er—feline 
end of it?” suggested Cordis, helpfully. 

“I find it useful. have Victoria 
moods, and I have Pussy moods. And I 
suppose I must have had even a Boggs 
mood—when I married Adrian.” 

A queer, sickening pain di arted through 
Anthony’s solar plexus. Could it have 
had any connection with the discovery 
that an entire stranger possessed a 
husband? 

“T was born 
Mrs. Boggs, re flectively. 
worth wasn’t so bad; 


Hazelworth,” went on 
“Victoria Hazel- 
she might almost 


have been a he roine- in the moving 
pictures, at any rate. 
“TIs—is Mr. Boggs here?” queried 


Cordis irrelevantly, half rising. 

“Sit down. He wouldn’t bite you if he 
were. Mr. Boggs, in spite of his name, 
is a poet and a philosopher. He’s lots 
older than I am, you know. He is away 
delivering a course of lectures on the 
philosophy of poetry. He is away most 
of the time. Why, he has never seen 
this house, even. I discovered and re- 
modeled and furnished it all myself, and 
I have lived in it just six weeks. Ours is 
a very modern marriage; we give each 
other perfect freedom as individuals.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Anthony vaguely. Like 
any other well brought up American, he 
preferred these unconventional modern 
marriages in the abstract rather than the 
concrete. But he was rapidly reaching a 
state—and observing it with growing dis- 
may—when anything whatever that young 
Mrs. Boggs said or did seemed eminently 
fitting and delectable. 

“Come, Miracle Cordis,” she said now. 
“Take Forrest’s head off your knee and 
let me show you the rest of Nowhere.” 

Anthony and Forrest followed Vic- 
toria Pussy, equally humble and equally 
dumb. 

“This is the kitchen. You probably 
can’t appreciate it, but it is the pride of 
my heart.” 


“Pardon me,” answered Anthony, with 


spirit at last. “I am an_ efficient 
bachelor.” 

“Then look at this tiled, exquisite 
kitchen. Doesn’t it make your heart 


ache with envy and your mouth water 


with appetite! Look at the big built-in 
kitchen cabinet, and the glass-covered 


table, and the cupboard full of yellow 
and brown earthenware dishes and nice 
wooden bowls and things—and my 
wonderful electric range! This is an 
electrihed house, Mr. Cordis, with power 
all the way from Santa Cruz! That in 
itself was an achievement; you should 
have seen me cajoling the haughty 
officials.” 

“T can see it, all right,” reflected An- 
thony, gloomily and inaudibly. 

“Everything electric,” went on Victoria 
Pussy, unaware of the silent interruption, 
“and everything white, down—literally— 
to the tiled floor. I turn a hose on this 
and a vacuum cleaner on the rest of the 
house, and you can’t find a speck of dust 
anywhere. 

“To the right is the bathroom—you can 
inspect that ocean-green triumph when 
you wash up before dinner.” Anthony’s 
heart leaped and sank; confound the 
woman, where was her chaperon? How 
did she know who he was or anything 
about him? How many other strangers 
had she taken in, in this unconcerned and 
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His 


unconventional manner? hostess 
went on calmly: 

“T just want you to notice particularly, 
in there, that there’s not a wasted wall. 
One of them is a linen-closet and the other 
two unoccupied walls are lovely, enormous 
mirrors. ‘That makes it a dressing-room, 
and at least I can tell if my skirt hangs 
straight.” 

For the first time Anthony thought of 
regarding Victoria Pussy’s raiment. 

She wore low shoes and white stock- 
ings, a short skirt of corduroy, and 
a white middy blouse smocked in green. 
This is a technical description; Cordis 
concluded she was garbed in ‘“‘some sen- 
sible green-and-white thing that didn’t 
look half bad.” 

“So much for my quarters,” stated Mrs. 
Boggs, unflushed by his frank inspection, 
“for I sleep on one of the couches in the 
living-room. Now let me show you my 
husband’s unique room—I planned that 
too, as a surprise for him.” 

Again that queer darting pain! Anthony 
frowned rebukingly at his solar plexus— 
according to some authorities, the throne- 
room of the soul. 


PrROM the kitchen they stepped by a 
French door into an enclosed garden 
perhaps fifty by a hundred and forty feet. 
All the center of it was grass—not lawn, 
but deep grass with clover and dandelions 
in it. And round the edge, by the high 
white wall, grew a chaos of flowers. 
There were roses, mostly—yellow-pink, 
yellow, white, dark crimson. There 
were sweet peas, and white carnations 
spiced by the Orient, mignonette and 
heliotrope, rose geranium and lemon ver- 
bena, and everywhere the California 
poppies—white and rusty red and glorious 
orange-gold. In each corner stood a 
flowering tree—magnolia, acacia, locust, 
and the white Matillaja poppy, whose 
blossom looks like the ghost of a giant 
moth. ‘The bees were busy with all this 
richness, and thrushes and larks sang 
to the sun. If only the mocking-bird of 
the south could have dreamed of this 
haven, surely he would have ranged be- 
yond his farthest north. 

“Tsn’t_ it—heaven?” whispered its in- 
spirer. ‘‘Oh—California!”’ 

Her voice broke, and she coughed 
into practicality. 

“You know, of course, the Japanese 
houses?” she asked. ‘How the walls 
slide together to make doors? Well, that 
is the principle on which I had Adrian’s 
study built. The outside wall in back 
is adobe—it is really part of my garden 
wall—with windows in it; but all this 
octagon-shaped part that opens into the 
garden can be slid together to almost 
nothing, leaving just a framework, so 
that Adrian can be practically out of 
doors all the time when it isn’t raining. 
His couch is in here, and his desk and 
chairs and bookcases. But I’ve put his 
shower right out in the garden, for he 
likes to take it in the sunshine. Every- 
thing here is brown or buff, you see—the 
colors he prefers. And he will have an 
old-fashioned student’s lamp instead of 
electric lights—but I’ve installed a 
little electric heater for cool nights, be- 
cause there wasn’t room here for a fire- 
place.” 

“T like an oil lamp best myself,” said 
Anthony suddenly. The sound of his 
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‘When they dragged me out of the bay something had happened to my monumental intellect” 


voice reminded him that he was following 
his hostess round in utter silence. What 
was the matter with him, anyway? For- 
rest licked his hand, and idiotic tears rose 
to his eyes. 

What kind of creature was this blasted 
Adrian, he wondered, who let a woman— 
and such a woman—do all this for him and 
apparently never came home to be a 
companion to her? Where were his 
gumption and grit? Now if he—at which 
unspoken thought Cordis flushed. 

“There, that’s all of that,” proclaimed 
Victoria Pussy, in cheerful oblivion. “I 


hope you haven’t minded being trotted 
about like this. I’m awfully proud of my 
house, and I’ve had no one to show it to 
but the Potters, who are good folk but not 
articulate. 

The guest felt that this might be di- 
rected at his own silence. 

“Well,” she went on, ‘“‘the sun’s going 
down, so let’s go back to the kitchen and 
I'll see if you can make good your boast of 
efiictent bachelorhood, Mr. Adventure.” 

O Anthony, Anthony! Is cooking 
dinner for—or with—a stranger an event 
to bring you such delirious joy? 


“Bring on the makings!” he orated 
stupidly. Where was his famous nimble 
and witty tongue? 

“You do the bringing. Did you see 
that door back in Adrian’s room?” 
(Adrian Boggs! Ye gods! What a name!) 
“Go through that, and follow the little 
path to the right and you will come to 
the spring and the spring-house. Bring 
me everything you find on the left-hand 
shelf. 1 went shopping in town this 
morning. Adventures and miracles are 
always lucky. You arrived on the right 
day for my weekly metropolitan banquet.” 
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If Anthony did not know what he 
helped to cook on the electric range, or 
what he ate at the little white table set 
with earthenware dishes, Victoria Pussy 
assuredly did. She was evidently very 
much Pussy that evening. 

‘“‘My system is to eat twice daily,” she 
explained. ‘About noon I have fruit and 
cream and bacon and eggs and coffee 
which doesn’t mean that I rise at eleven. 
1 am up with the dawn, but I can’t 
jump out of bed and devour a breakfast.” 

“Just like me,” smiled Cordis. “Only 
I can’t pick my meal-hours—of late 
months they have come whenever I 
could raise the price for one.” 

Victoria Pussy flushed, but ignored the 
tactless confession. 

“Then at night,” she continued, “I 
have my choice of all the vegetables I 
raise-—I’ll show you the rest of the 
place tomorrow.” 

Anthony’s heart gave a 


Nowhere on Twilight Trail: 








woman, all alone in a house a quarter of a 
mile from an unfrequented road, and 
evidently with nothing else within reach 
but an invisible farm house, to take in a 
perfectly strange man and make a friend 
of him and let him stay on like this? 
It—it isn’t right,” he concluded, lamely. 

“Usual question; second version,” 
chanted the astounding Victoria Pussy. 
“Thank you. Thank you also for failing 
to mention that I don’t seem like the 
sort of woman who would do such things. 
Well, Anthony—further and_ horrible 
imprudence—well, Anthony, I repeat, I 
had four good reasons for doing that 
outrageous thing. The first was your 
open, frank and not very complex coun- 
tenance. ‘The second was Forrest’s un- 
wonted infatuation. The third was— 
this—” and from a pocket in her skirt she 
drew out a small but businesslike revolver 
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“Please forgive me for being so inso- 
lent,” begged Anthony, at the sound of 
her altered voice. “You see, I haven’t 
got used to it yet. I never was crazy, or 
anything like that. But every bit of law 
I ever knew just went clean out of my 
head. I didn’t know a writ from a 
plaintiff. So I set to work studying it 
again—and I couldn’t. I’d learn a lot of 
things one day, and the next day I would 
very efficiently forget them again. 

“T kept that up for about a year’ — 
a dull weariness had crept into Anthony’s 
tone—‘‘and then I decided heaven no 
longer intended me to be an attorney and 
I’d go to clerking to keep alive. I think 
I’ve tried every kind of office position 
there is. “The same thing happens in all 
of them. For about a week I’m a wonder. 
Then one day the boss touches me on 
the shoulder and tells me that for two 

solid hours I’ve been sitting 
without moving, staring at 





the work I was supposed 





wild thump; he gazed 
vacantly at a bit of butter 
he had just taken on his 
knife, and spread it neatly 
on top of his coffee. Was 
it possible that this absurd, 
unconventional creature ex- 
pected him to stay until 
tomorrow? 

“And I have milk and 
honey and nuts—all home 
erown,” went on the crea- 
ture, unperturbed. “Once 
in so often I go to the bay 
and sail in’ my boat—I 





A mountain-side, 


The Trail’s End 
By Grace Hyde Trine 


tall redwoods and a stream, 
A bed of boughs, a camp-fire and a friend; 

Above the mountain’s rim the starlight’s gleam; 
What more to ask for at the journey’s end? 


to be doing. After two or 
three experiences of that 
sort I get fired—without 
recommendation. 

“Well, nothing had hap- 
pened to my body, so now 
I let it work for me in place 
of my brain. For a year 
I’ve picked every fruit this 
noble state produces. I’ve 
chased prunes and_ pears 
and apricots all over Cali- 
fornia. I’ve trailed the 
festive olive to its lair, and 
pulled down enough oranges 











call her La Golondrina be- 








cause she can skim like a 

swallow when she wants to, 

but one of her wings is generally broken 
and catch a few fish. But about once 

a week I acquire a yearning for civiliza- 

tion, and I go over to Santa Cruz and lay 

in supplies for a feast like this.” 


T was indeed a feast, from the filet 

mignon with Bearnaise sauce, through 
the lettuce with Roquefort dressing, to 
the black coffee with crusty rye rolls 
and strawberry jam. It may have fed 
Anthony’s body, but his soul ignored it. 
Not so Victoria Pussy’s—she ate with 
appreciative gusto. Anthony could not 
restrain an amused smile—was this the 
same woman who had stood in the garden 
with tears in her eyes at its beauty? 

“Now, Mr. Anthony Cordis,” resumed 
the voluble hostess, as the last scalded 
dish had been laid to drain in the wire 
basket on the tiled sink-board, “you are 
going to light your pipe, if you have one 
or go and get one in Adrian’s room if you 
haven’t—and we are going to sit out on 
the porch and enwreathe ourselves in 
smoke while you tell me a few things. I’ve 
given you nearly all the information about 
myself I possess—uninvited, I confess 
except my age—which is twenty-nine— 
and the brand of tooth-paste | prefer. 
You ought to be pretty nearly over your 
tongue-tied condition,” (Anthony blushed, 
and blushed more to discover it) “‘and I 
like to know something about my guests, 
even the miraculous ones.” 

The gift of speech returned to Anthony 
with the first taste of his old briar. Strange 
how relieved he felt not to have to borrow 
from that Adrian! 

“In the first place,” he said indignantly, 
“what business have you, an unprotected 


and carclessly dropped it by her side. 
“The fourth—no, I don’t choose to tell the 
fourth. ‘Three are enough for you. Are 
you satished ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Anthony meekly. 

“Yes, Victoria Pussy.” 

“Yes—Victoria Pussy.” 

“That’s better. Now, then, where did 
you come from, and what are you doing 
in these parts!” 

“T came from Sonoma and I am hiking 
to El Centro.” 

“Why?” 

“T was picking prunes in Sonoma, and 
in El Centro I expect to pick cantaloupes.”’ 

“Tsn’t that—rather unusual for a man 
who speaks the English you do? How old 
are you!” 

“Thirty-one.” 

““Aren’t you—haven’t you been edu- 
cated to something else?” 

“T am a graduate of the University of 
California.” 

“Then—” 

“Oh, if you must know,” burst forth 
Anthony rudely, “after I played round for 
a while | became a lawyer. For two years, 
after I got through with the air service in 
France, | was a member of the California 
bar. I had quite a nice little practise in 
San Diego.” 

“But 

“*But’ expresses it exactly. But I still 
had a hankering after doing stunts with a 
flying-machine. One day about two 
years my machine and | had an 
argument with San Diego Bay. The Bay 
won. When they deine me out of my 


ago 


cold bath something had happened to my 
monumental intellect.” 
“You mean- 





and lemons—in competition 
with Jap labor—to ring the 
bells of St. Gea for all time to come. 
The prune, the winter refuge of the 
landlady, has just received my _benedic- 
tion. Now, broke once more, I pursue 
the canté aloupe, her summer paramour. 
“Haven’t you any—people?”’ asked 
Victoria Pussy, hesitatingly. 
have a Person. He 1s a doctor in 
New York—a specialist in nervous dis- 
orders, by the way. 
“Do you mind telling me his name: 
“Endicott—John Endicott. But Uncle 
John and I are not exactly twin turtle- 
doves. We had frequent arguments on 
the subject of law versus business, and 
aviation versus common sense, and finally 
we wiped each other out of the family.” 
“T don’t like your family, 
They don’t make a hit with me,” 
chanted Mrs. Boggs. 
“T don’t think your Uncle John 
Ever had a collar on,” 


agreed Mr. Cordis. “Oh, Uncle John is 
sartorially perfect—he has no trouble 
with his collars. It’s his shirt that he has 
difficulty i in retaining—fguratively speak- 
ing. 

“Listen!”? said Victoria Pussy! posi- 
tively, starting to pace up and down with 
quick decisive | footsteps. “I’ve got to go 
on a long business trip. Will you stay 
here and mind the house?” 

“Why—what—Mr. Boggs—” 
mered Anthony. 

“Adrian won t be here, I promise you 
that. There isn’t a chance in the world of 
his showing up before I get back. You 

can sleep in his room and keep thing ‘8 
going generally on the place. Will you? 
(Continued on page 54) 
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The site of Harriman’s colony, in the Antelope Valley. The incoming people were sheltered in a canvas village until adobe 
houses could be built. 


In the meantime orchards and irrigation ditches were laid out 


They Shared Equally 


The Story of a Signifcant Experiment in Cooperative Living 
and Collective Production 


AN a co6perative colony be 
made to succeed? 
Most people, having in mind 
the stupendous experiment of 
Robert Owen of a century ago, or that of 
Fourier a quarter of a century later, 
would answer “No” without hesitation. 
Pe a cooperative colony established in 
‘alifornia ten years ago, and which is now 
a oo community with 
300 inhabitants, though it 


By Ernest S. Wooster 


miles from Los Angeles in a direct line, 
but by the roads which had to be taken it 
was nearly twice that distance. Where the 
Big Rock creek emerges from the moun- 
tains the colony was located. ‘This is in 


Rock into the bottomless sand that 
led Harriman and his associates to 
choose this location. 

This was not the first colony attempt 
made in this same spot, however. A score 
of years before, a group of hopeful, in- 
dustrious, and thrifty temperance people 
had founded a colony, though of a dif- 
ferent character than the Llano Colony, 
and had been forced to leave 
because the difhculties of get- 





has moved to another state, 
has proved that codperative 
living with collective owner- 
ship of productive property 
is feasible. 

In 1914 Job Harriman or- 
ganized the Llano Coopera- 
tive Colony. He had_ be- 
come widely known through 
his association with the de- 
fense of the McNamara cases 
and his sensational campaign 
when nominated for mayor 
of Los Angeles on the Labor 
and Socialist ticket. His long 
and active work in the Social- 


leisure, 


T one time or another all of us have grown 
tired of the strife, the strain, the uncertainty 
involved in the job of making a living under the 
strenuous modern competitive conditions. We’ve 
longed for a different order of existence, for more 
less strain, hurry, bustle and throat- 
cutting. Out of these universal longings grew the 
Rio del Llano Colony started on a cooperative 
basis by a group of Los Angeles radicals ten 
years ago. The fate of this colony, its history and 
development, form one of the most interesting 


ting the land under irrigation 


had proved too ereat. How- 
ever, they left as a memory 


of their activities a large and 
well constructed tunnel more 
than a mile long, which 
pierced the east bank of Big 
Rock creek, paralleling it. 
The purpose of this tunnel 
was to collect the precious 
water and conduct it with the 


least possible loss to the 
fertile soil of the mesa. 
There was an aftermath 


to the exodus of the temper- 
ance colonists. They had 





ist_ and Labor movements chapters in sociology, especially because of the formed an irrigation district 
had made him_ nationally parallel that can be drawn between this tiny and had issued and sold 
known among liberals and bonds to the amount of 
tadeeaie. American experiment and the;Russian.drama $150,000, These were out- 

His experiences and _ his involving a hundred million souls. The Editors. ‘standing ‘gs a claim against 


observations had led him to 





the district, though they had 
sunk in vaiue till their own- 


a 





believe that the theories held 
generally by Socialists should 
7 given a practical test and 

Cooperative Colony was launched as the 
laboratory in which the test was to be 
made. 

The site selected was the broad mesa 
on the north slope of the Sierra Madre 
mountains. The site chosen was only 50 


»%e os © eC 9. ‘ 
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the Llano the Antelope Valley. The elevation is less. 


about 300 feet. 

‘Fhere is water in Big Rock creek, which 
the Spanish people called the Rio del 
Llano, throughout the year, and it flows 
out on to the mesa. It was this volume 
of water spilling uselessly out of the Big 





prea 
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ers ‘considered them worth- 
Land not under cultivation does not 
pay interest nor return capital, so Harri- 
man and his associates bought the bonds 
for a small sum. 
It is difficult to imagine anything more 
beautiful than the Antelope Valley, arm 
of the inhospitable Mojave Desert though 











The first structure to be erected for general use was the hotel, a well-built frame building 


with cobblestone foundations and fireplaces 


it is, especially when seen from the mesa. 
The air is clear and the elevation makes 
it possible clearly to discern the hills 
about Tehachapi pass, seventy miles to 
the north across the barren plains. Sand 
swirls, cyclones in miniature, can be seen 
a dozen at a time in the spring, and sand 
storms can be observed approaching 
across the valley long before they arrive 
at the mesa with their freight of stinging 
sand particles. In the mornings mirages 
are visible in the east, and grotesque forms 
appear and disappear. Southward rises 
steeply the Sierra Madre, with North 
Baldy nearly 10,0co feet high and Old 
Baldy, still higher. 

The San Gabriel National Forest is just 
south of the colony, and it contains much 
merchantable timber. In some of the 
ravines of the forest snow can be found as 
late as August in years of heavy 
precipitation. 

The plan of the colony was simple 
enough. All productive property, all land, 
all livestock and implements and machin- 
ery, all increased values were the property 
of the entire group. ‘This is not so radical 
as it may seem at first thought, for this 
is the general corporation practise. ‘The 
radical feature of the plan lay in the fact 
that the men and women of the colony 
were to enjoy equal righ's and to partici- 
pate equally in all products or profits from 
them. It was a society of equality 
throughout—of income, privilege and 
rights, as well as of participation in prof- 
its and benefits. 


In order to minimize, if not entirely 


, 


They Shared Equally: 








avoid, the danger of disaster from internal 
dissension, such as had wrecked Equality 
and the Ruskin colonies, the enterprise 
was incorporated under the laws of the 
state of California, later of Nevada. Stock 
ownership was not limited, but it was not 
encouraged beyond 2cco shares, this num- 
ber being set as the ultimate maximum 
holding of each adult colonist. “The Ne- 
vada law permits placing the voting limit 
at 20cO shares, regardless of the number 
of shares owned, so in this manner democ- 
racy was insured and it became virtually 
impossible for any one or any group to 
secure control of the enterprise through 
stock manipulation or ownership. 


Employer and Employe 


The first difhculty to be met was that 
of financing. Finding no “angel” willing 


to put up money, it became necessary for 
incoming colonists to finance the enter- 
lhe method adopted was the usual 


prise. 
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one of selling stock. Each person 
was required to buy a block of 2000 
shares. At the same time an agree- 
ment of employment was given 
which set forth the relationship 
between the colony and the indi- 
vidual colonist. Thus each member 
was a part of the composite em- 
ployer, and was also an employe. 

Men, women and children were 
given working contracts, though 
only the head of each family was 
required to be a stockholder. The 
company was capitalized at $2,000,- 
000 and memberships consisted of 
2000 shares, though only a portion 
of this was paid in cash. The first 
members paid $500 in cash or equiv- 
alent; this was raised to $625, then 
to $750; later to $1cco and event- 
ually a provision was added requir- 
ing additional payments of $100 to 
$200 for each dependent member of 
the incoming family. ‘This last was 
to help cover maintenance during the 
first year of residence. ‘The unpaid portion 
of each membership was to be earned by 
working for the colony, a dollar a day 
being allowed, payable in stock, besides 
certain amounts credited. 

The agreement of employment stipu- 
lated a “wage” of $4 a day for stockhold- 
ing members, $3 a day for non-stockhold- 
ing members over 18 years old, and 
smaller allowances for minors. All mem- 
bers were expected to work for the colony 
unless sick or disabled. This wage was 
not paid in cash, but was credited to the 
account of the employed member. One 
dollar of it went to apply as payment on 
the unpaid portion of the membership. 
Commissary and hotel charges and other 
charges were made against this credit. 
Such unused portion as accumulated was 
to be paid to the member in cash when 
the sale of products of the enterprise per- 
mitted. ‘This plan was generally satis- 
factory. Even when the fact became clear 
that it would be several years at least 
before there would be any very consider- 
able sale of products, the colonists were 
not perturbed. Credits became valueless 
and eventually this part of the system was 
discontinued. 

Accountants kept records of all trans- 
actions in the usual way. Auditing com- 
mittees went over accounts at intervals 
or when the General Assembly directed. 
Besides this, financial statements were 
rendered at stockholders’ meetings each 
year. The books were always open to 
inspection by members. ‘The business 





The colonists undertook their work with trem2ndous enthusiasm, building miles of roads and ditches, establishing many enterprises, 


reclaiming hundreds of acres and erecting a sawmill for mountain timber. 


handy when crates were needed to move the colony 


That timber came in 
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At an elevation of about 3000 feet on the broad mesa on the north slope of the Sierra 


Madre mountains, the Llano Colony was started. Before comforts were provided 


for the workers the fields and orchards were planted, everybody working 


ata fixed wage. 


methods employed were about the same 
as corporations everywhere use, though 
they were not well codrdinated because 
of the newness of the enterprise. There 
was a purchasing department, a member- 
ship department which was also to a great 
extent the financing department, a real 
estate department and several others, 
operated in much the usual way that such 
departments ordinarily are. The Board 
of Directors had general supervision and 
outlined policies. There was nothing 
radical about the business system used; 
radicalism found vent in other directions. 

Five families answered the call for 
volunteers to establish the nucleus of the 
colony. The start was made in May, 
1914. Within a few months nearly one 
hundred families had gathered and the 
problem of housing became so important 
that other work had to be dropped to 


(Insert) Job Harriman, the founder 


care for this pressing necessity. The extra- 
ordinary response to the call for members, 
much greater than was anticipated, near- 
ly swamped the young enterprise with 
houseless people, and it was a severe 
strain on the new organization and the 
wholly inadequate transportation system 
to handle the incoming tide. 

How to shelter the incoming people was 
a problem. They were finally put into 
tents for the ‘most part, and the canvas 
village of Llano covered a population of 
devoted idealists determined to demon- 
strate the success and practicability of 
their principles. A little later houses of 
adobe were built, the brick being moulded 
in hand moulds the usual size of com- 
mercial brick, and laid in the ordinary 
way. ‘There were several skilled brick- 
layers in the group. 

One who has heard only of the failures 





Harriman and his associates secured their acreage by buying the bonds of another 


colony that had failed in its attempt to put the land under irrigation. 
The Llano colonists undertook the task with high hopes 
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of codperative colonies might wonder why 
there was such a stampede to the Llano 
Colony, especially as the Socialist press was 
warning against the venture and pointing 
to such horrible examples as Ruskin. 


Successful Colonies 


It is not a fact that all cooperative 
colonies have failed. ‘There have been 
some notable successes, though it is true 
that there have been some spectacular 
failures. But great failures have charac- 
terized many phases of human activity. 
Stupendous financial disasters have not 
destroyed the banking business nor deter- 
red people from having faith in banks. 
Many an airship crashed to the ground 
from the time of Darius Green to the day 
the Wright brothers achieved success, yet 
people were not all convinced that aerial 
navigation is impossible. ‘The Oneida 
community, manufacturing several arti- 
cles nationally known, was originally 
purely communistic, and was highly suc- 
cessful. The Shaker communities piled 
up great wealth from their own unaided 
efforts; they were hindered in their de- 
velopment, however, by their vows of 
celibacy, not by their economic principles. 
The Amana colonists in lowa have several 
villages and conduct a number of indus- 
tries with much profit. 

These quite successful ventures are 
overshadowed by the more spectacular 
and better advertised failures, such as 
Topolobampo in Mexico and the Owen 
communities, especially the one at New 
Harmony, Indiana, a century ago. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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There was a startled ‘‘quit-guit!"' and like lightning Gulo whirled and pounced 


The Devil of Spruce Glooms 


HE spot was appalling desp:te 

a thin covering of new snow, 

the last of early spring. A 

long and narrow canon  be- 
tween rows of bald brown rocks 
which had been split by the Titan 
hammer of frost and strewn along the 
hog-backs; a wild impassable tangle of 
windfalls in the bottom of the draw, 
beneath which gurgled an undergrowth- 
choked stream; Alaskan spruce of a mon- 
otonous sameness of height—thickly grow- 
ing as pigeon grass, and shot with lanes 
where their ranks had been enfiladed by 
avalanches—seeking to hide the hideous 
desolation with a dark-green cloak whose 
edge touched the boulder-piles above. 
Manitou had cursed the place, ground it 
under his heel and strode on, giving it 
over to evil. 

Distant peaks, lustrous in mantles of 
snow and ice, glittered like minarets of 
alabaster in the morning sun. ‘There the 
atmosphere was sweet and clean and 
drenched with life-giving light; but down 
in the canon, where night had reluctantly 
given Way to a raw grayness, the air was 
dank, heavy with the odor of long-rotted 
vegetation and charged with vague fore- 
boding. “Of evil comes evil.” Yet if 
intense mother-love, coupled with exalted 
courage—valor without the slightest alloy 
of fear where defense of young 1s concerned 

belongs to a noble order, then the devil 
of spruce glooms, Gulo, the she-wolverine, 
deserved a niche among the mightiest. 

Against her and the three kits in the 
shallow cavern deep within that fearful 
jungle of fallen trees, was the hand, fang 
or talon of everything that walked, ran or 
flew—and she defied them all. Ringed 
by enemies, she was engaged in the 
greatest struggle of her adventurous 


By Kenneth Gilbert 


Author of : The Curse of Storm King, ete. 


Illustrated by Harold von Schmidt 


a fight for her little ones’ exist- 


career 
ence and the odds opposing her were 
heavy. Alone, she could have survived 


with ease, such was her cunning and 
prowess, but now there was the responsi- 
bility of her young. 

As she appeared at the mouth of the 
den, she was perhaps three feet and a half 
in length from nose to the tip of het 
bushy tail. Her coat was somber and 
rough, and on the back was a diamond- 
shaped outline in dark silver. Somewhat 
long-necked, which stamped her of the 
weasel clan, she was sharp-nosed, and 
had a smallish head, thick body and short 
sturdy legs. Beneath her skin swelled 
muscles of incredible strength; sinews of 
the most powerful animal, for size, in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Behind her the kits, at the age of six 
weeks evincing the fighting heart born in 
them, battled in silence over the remains 
of a squirrel, for the mustelidae taste 
meat early in life. 

For but a moment Gulo sampled the 
air with twitching nose. The dawn was 
windless and the scent molecules hung 
stationary. She preened herself with a 
few dabs of her rough tongue, glanced 
once at the kits; then resolutely set 
of through the “blow-downs,” skirting 
the uprooted bases but walking the prone 
trunks wherever she could. Gulo was on 
the hunt. Meanwhile, the kits would be 
safe; nothing in these wilds, Gulo believed, 
would dare come near the den. 


A full mile she went, and no living 
thing crossed her path, nor did she 
come upon the fresh trail of game. 
At last she stopped, nose close to 
earth where the snow and dead leaves 
in an alder thicket had been scuffed 
away and the remaining mold bedded 

down. Some large animal had slept there. 

The she-wolverine’s lips drew back, and 
a chirring growl bubbled in her throat; 
she glanced round hastily, yet there was 
no fear in her eyes. It was one emotion 
she lacked. 

Beyond the thicket, the tracks of a 
timber wolf led away up the ridge. For 
no reason at all, unless it was the instinct 
to trail, Gulo followed the big round 
indentations in the snow. Suddenly she 
swung aside at the hot scent of fresh meat. 


ID TUPPER, who had been “run- 

ning” a hundred-mile trapline in the 
White Salmon country for five winters, 
had often speculated as to what would 
happen if a full-grown timber wolf- 
master of in-and-out fighting; cruel, 
savage slayer of the north—clashed with 
an old wolverine. Even the Indians 
could tell him nothing. No man had seen 
such a battle. 

So Tupper contented himself with 
speculation, pretty much of the opinion 
that the great gray wolves acknowledged 
only the sovereignty of the moose or 
bear. ‘This belief was strengthened by 
the fact that a lone wolf, a king of his 
kind, regularly included Tupper’s trap- 
ping district in his hunting range—and 
the man had seen no wolverines. He 
could have taken the wolf with compar: 
tive ease, but he shrewdly surmised that 
so long as the gray killer lived the trap- 
line would be free of marauding wolverines 
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nature’s most potent weapon in discour- 
iging trappers who would denude a region 
f fur-bearers. Tupper decided that be- 
tween the two animals there existed a feud 
vhich went back countless thousands of 

ears—the conflict of canine and feline. 

So for four winters he suffered Lobo, as 
ie called the big wolf, to live. Then came 

ebruary of the fifth winter—and the she- 
volverine. Lobo, for some unaccountable 
reason, had vanished; not for weeks had 

is big tracks been seen. 

Gulo promptly hurled down the gaunt- 
et. Tupper, holding in his hands all that 
remained of a choice silver-gray fox that 
vad been caught in his trap, swore an 
ath of vengeance. So long as Gulo lived 
ind haunted his trapline, his catch would 
be cut to a minimum. ‘The trapped, 
suffering animals she mercifully  dis- 
patched she either ate on the spot or 
destroyed, as though with the deliberate 
intention of driving the man from the 
ountry. 

Summoning all his craft, he sought her 
death, but she grinned contemptuously at 
his wiles. She was ripe in wisdom; she 
had been trapped before, and his accumu- 
lated cunning was matched and mocked 
at every turn. Day after day she visited 
the traps just ahead of him, sprang them 
harmlessly, or made away with the fox, 
marten or mink that had been caught. 


(upper came to believe that Gulo, of 


spruce glooms, was the incarnation of the 
devil himself, with all the satanic attri- 
butes of malevolence and guile. 

The crowning insult occurred when she 
visited his cabin while he was gone, pried 
open the door through sheer strength, and 


To his ears came a low but menacing growl —from 
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rifled the place of all food except that in 
the largest tin cans. She tore apart his 
bunk and hid his spare moccasins in the 
woodpile back of the cabin. A string of 
unused traps she dumped into the spring 
where he got water. She carefully chewed 
every vestige of elk-hide webbing from an 
extra pair of snowshoes. Fortunately, his 
meager catch of fur had been suspended 
from a rafter out of her reach, else that 
would have been destroyed too. 

This happened in early spring, at the 
tail end of what had been a nightmare of a 
winter to the trapger, and when he dis- 
covered that Gulo had paid him a call he 
decided that matters had gone far enough. 
Either he must pick out a new fur dis- 
trict for next season or kill the she- 
wolverine. Never would it do to chance 
another profitless winter in the locality 
where she roamed. 

But for days after that he saw no trace 
of her. He began to wonder if some rare 
good fortune had determined her to move 
her range. It was almost too much to 
expect; yet there seemed no other logical 
explanation, unless 

Tupper knew animals. It was early in 
April. Young wolverines? The sugges- 
tion made him swear, yet it gave him an 
idea. Somewhere in these wilds—in the 
wildest spot of all, he guessed—the old 
wolverine had found a den to her liking. 
She would be less foot-loose now. Tupper 
determined to pull his traps and devote 
himself entirely to the business of finding 
her home and her young, for he had long 
ago deduced that it was the female of the 
species with which he had to contend. 
Where he would find the young ones, he 
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would find her; he’d wipe out the entire 
family at one stroke. If only he had a dog 
to search out the den! 

Next morning he saw in the light snow 
that had fallen during the night the tracks 
of a timber wolf. Lobo was back! Tupper 
could have shouted his joy. He had 
gained a powerful ally; Gulo an enemy. 


S the she-wolverine swung off the wolf 

trail there came to her ears a spitting 
snarl; then her eyes noted what her nose 
had first foretold. Crouched on the snow, 
a freshly-killed and half-eaten rabbit 
between his paws, a great lynx, ghostly 
in his gray winter fur, glared hatred of her 
and the interruption of his meal. 

The lynx was tremendously hungry; 
moreover, he was a big male who was 
accustomed to brook no interference in 
the matter of meat. ‘The sight of the she- 
wolverine coming at him in deadly earnest- 
ness, plainly determined to have the 
rabbit, filled him with rage. Prudence 
whispered that he should seize the meat 
in his strong jaws and fade into the woods, 
but he was bad-tempered at best; so he 
hesitated, torn between an urging to flee, 
and a wholly laudable impulse to stand 
fast and fight. Even while he decided, 
Gulo charged. 

There was no science, no feinting or 
skilful maneuvering for position—her 
mark was the lynx’s softly-furred throat 
and she took the shortest possible cut to 
get there. Silently she flung herself at 
him. 

Now a full-grown lynx is a terrible 
antagonist, provided he can fight on his 
back, bringing his fearful cutting claws 





what direction he had not the faintest idea 
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into play. In the wink of an eye he had 
rolled over, his huge fluffy feet with their 
razor-edged knives of bone unsheathed, 
ripping, striking—seemingly an impreg- 
nable defense. Straight into this buzz- saw 
went Gulo. She knew no caution, no fear. 
For the space of twenty seconds there 
was a wild flurry of snow and leaves; 
fendish screams mingled with muffled 
growls. ‘Then Gulo lifted her horrid mask 
from the lynx, whose body still twitched 
convulsively. Bleeding from a score of 
wounds, though unmindful of the pain 
her flesh had the remarkable quality of 
healing almost within a few hours—she 
hastily finished what was left of the rabbit. 
This done, she turned to the lynx. Here 
was more meat, but the rabbit had dulled 
the edge of her hunger and she decided to 
save the lynx for the future. She dragged 
it beneath a bush and mouthed it. In- 
stinct told her that with her seal uponit no 
animal on-earth would touch her “kill.” 


P through the spruce she went, until 

she had left the thickest tangle of wind- 
falls behind. At this time of day it was 
logical to suppose that such of the wild 
kindred as were abroad for breakfast would 
be found along the ridges where the sun 
had vanquished the morning chill. 

Beneath the drooping canes of a 
salmonberry bush there was a startled 
“quit-quit!” and like lightning Gulo 
whirled and pounced. The distance was 
too great, however, and she missed. 
There was a muffled thunder of wings, 
and a beautiful cock-grouse, mottled with 
brown and gray and wearing a vain ruff 
of blue-green and magenta, rocketed off 
through the trees with Gulo’s snarled 
curse of disappointment hurled after him. 

Yet her wrathful expletive was not 
utterly wasted. A black cat, up to that 
instant blended with a burned stump not 
thirty feet from where the grouse had been 
feeding, moved nervously, an expression 
as of pathetic wonder, if not downright 
fear, on its mild face. Appearances 
deceived, however. ‘The pekan, or 
fisher, exceeding in ruthlessness as he does 
in size his fierce little cutthroat cousin, 
the weasel, had marked the cock-grouse 
for his own, but he was by no means 
minded to linger regretfully—while the 
she-wolverine was hard by. Courageous 
himself, he was not without a vast amount 
of common-sense; he would stand no 
chance with Gulo, and he knew it. With 
quick, odd little leaps he was off through 
the woods, the wolverine almost at his 
heels. 

The mad flight of the black assassin, 
with that grizzled nemesis pressing him 
closely, should have been a sight to stir 
unholy glee among the rabbits, grouse, 
squirrels and others of the furtive preyed- 
upon clan, could they have appreciated 
the predicament of their dread foe. 

A broad belt of aspens showed. Many 
of these, their weak roots loosened by the 
weight of snow on their limbs, lay in all 
directions and angles where they had 
fallen. Along one of the slanting trunks 
raced the fisher. Driven to the very tip of 
the tree, some distance above ground, 
he took off in a graceful leap for the 
nearest sapling—a running broad jump of 
more than twenty feet. ‘Unhesitz itingly, 
Gulo plunged after him. 

But the fisher was more at home now; 
being smaller and fully as active, there 


was no catching him once he had taken 
to the trees. Nevertheless, the she- 
wolverine kept up the pursuit as well as 
she could until her attention was attracted 
to what seemed to bea spiny protuberance 
at the base of one of the largest aspens. 
In that instant the fisher made good his 
escape, and Gulo sprang at the strange 
growth on the ground. 

An irritable old porcupine, veteran 
enawer of poplar bark, had descended the 
tree, bent on some important business of 
his own; but as his ears rather than his 
eyes, which were weak and unreliable, 
told him of the mad scurrying here and 
there of the pursued fisher and the per- 
sistent wolverine, he decided it would not 
only be wisdom but a dignified indication 
of his own displeasure if he returned to his 
favorite tree-top. He was about to set his 
foreclaws into the soft bark when a sound 
behind caused him to bury his nose 
between his paws and erect his spines. 
With the long quills raised until the 
lighter-colored fur beneath was exposed, 
he seemed in an instant to have gone pale 
with anger. 

A bear would have retired from the 
vicinity of the porcupine in good order, 
perhaps haste. Not for worlds would he 
have risked filling his paws with those 
needle-points, each serrated with tiny 
barbs which cause the quill to work 
through whatever flesh it penetrates. A 
lynx or cougar, if tremendously hungry, 
might have taken infinite pains to hook 
a claw beneath the porcupine’s jaw and 
flip him on his back, leaving his unpro- 
tected belly exposed. 

But Gulo had no fear and she had no 
patience. Without hesitation she fell 
upon the porcupine and killed it with a 
single snap of her powerful jaws. Quills 
so filled her mouth that she could hardly 
close it, yet she managed to crush them, 
break them off short. More quills filled 
her left side, where a dying slap of the 
porcupine’s tail had found its mark. Here 
was a miracle: The quills eventually 
would work through her flesh, but with 
little if any harm. Moreover, she knew tt! 
All through the long winter months when 
food was scarce, porcupines, despite the 
phalanxes of spears guarding them, had 
been her standby, the staff of life on 
which she leaned. 

Nevertheless, with the quill-pig dis- 
posed of, the smart of countless punctures 
in Gulo’s skin was maddening. ‘There was 
a greater activity in her movements, a more 
savage unrest, as though goaded by pain. 
Although she had eaten twice within the 
hour, she was still hungry. Head close 
to ground, she hunted swiftly, jaws 
working as they sought to masticate or 
break off the quills in her lips. A pinkish 
froth gathered about her muzzle. 

Thoughts of her young ones, for long 
unguarded, crowded her mind now, and 
her steps were turned toward that spot 
where, deep within the heart of the wind- 
falls, she had hidden all that was dear to 
her. Over the ridge she went, still hunting 
industriously; and then, in the fresh 
snow which lay beneath the first line of 
spruce trees, her nose discovered some- 
thing which made her stop stark. For a 
moment she paused while her brain sought 
to grasp the significance of the situation. 
Suddenly she was galvanized into action, 
and at a speed which put her previous 
rapid hunting gait to shame she was 
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charging down into the canon, straight 
for home. 

The timber wolf had passed there within 
a few minutes. He was bound in the direc- 
tion of her den, and her little ones! 

Before her the ground dropped away 
abruptly—a ledge overhanging a ravine. 
It was a perpendicular fall of thirty feet, 
with a broken tangle of windfalls and 
rocks at the bottom. Fora short distance 
she ran along the lip of the ledge; then, 
impatient at finding no place to ‘descend, 
she threw herself into space, straight 
for the top of a young conifer. It was a 
leap that would have done credit to that 
daring aerialist, the marten. 

Through the small limbs she went 
crashing, and they broke her fall. Liter- 
ally, she struck the ground running. 

The sound of her impact in the tree—a 
crackle like flames in pitchwood 
through the canon, and a quarter of a mile 
away a great gray animal who had been 
loping silently through the maze, his 
ocher-green eyes sez irching every covert, 
stopped to listen. Could it have been a 
rock rolling down the cliff—or was it 
caused by the leap of a startled deer? 
The matter seemed worthy of investi- 
gation, at any rate. Lobo had been cross- 
ing the canon merely on the way to the 
ridge beyond, and was unaware of the 
wolverine den. 

With the soundlessness of a wraith the 
wolf, gigantic in his thick coat of prime 
fur, wheeled and began slipping through 
the gloom to investigate that unexplained 
noise. He had not gone twenty yards 
when he stopped, tense as though frozen. 
Suddenly he crouched, fangs bared, ears 
laid flat to skull. 

From behind a windfall had appeared 
the very spirit of this fearsome spot—a 
demoniac thing with hair standing on end 
—reddened eyes and half-opened jaws. 
Not by size but by intrepidity and aggres- 
siveness did Gulo intimidate. It was the 
first time that she had come face to face 
with one of the gray clansmen—and in 
that second the aeons of time rolled back. 
The wolverine sprang from the feline 
strain, while the wolf typified the fore- 
father of the dog. Instinctive hatred ~ 
was unreasoning, murderous, blazed 1 
their eyes. 





HE situation forced its own climax. The 

wolf stood in Gulo’s path; strongest 
suspicion of all, he was returning from 
the direction of her den! Doubtless his soul 
was stained with fresh murders. 

Left to his own devices, Lobo might 
have ignored the wolverine, yet he had 
not eaten in nearly twenty-four hours. 
Atop of this, she was actually menacing, 
challenging him—and he was a fighter to 
the tips of his toes. With an explosive 
snarl, he leaped in and out, just as Gulo 
hurled herself upon him. 

Her attack touched the superb heights 
of valor. She forced the fighting, seeking 
only to close with her vastly bigger 
antagonist; willing, even eager, that the 
battle be settled in a clinch. But that 
was not Lobo’s style of combat. He 
dodged in and back; sometimes his ter- 
rible fangs clicked in air, more frequently, 
however, a bright red stained Gulo’s coat 
where he struck. Time and again she 
sought to fasten herself to him, set her 
bone-crushing jaws in his throat, but 

(Continued on page 52) 
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An 


OLLY fairly flew up the 
wharf to where Tim was 
working. 

“Oh, Tim! she called, 
when she spied him inside the torn and 
broken bow of the old Saratoga, watch- 
ing a craneman’s helper sling a piece 
of scrap just shorn from that redoubtable 
vessel. “Tim! Come here a minute!” 

lim Meredith, amateur operator in the 
new industry of wrecking battleships for 
junk, looked down at his bookkeeper- 
stenographer-flancee and smiled. Almost 
any man, even one lacking a normal 
appreciative eye for womankind, would 
have smiled, for Molly’s dainty freshness 
formed a most agreeable contrast to the 
grimy disarray of ‘lim’s home-made ship- 
cracking plant. 

But when Tim noted the frown that 
twisted Molly’s level black brows he 
stopped smiling, gave a few pertinent 
suggestions to the rigger and craneman 
and sprang down from the ship lightly 
for all his blocky two hundred pounds. 

“Tim!” the girl cried, lowering her 
voice so that the workmen nearby would 
not overhear, “the steel works has refused 
that last lot of scrap.” 
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exclaimed Tim. ‘Say that 


’ 


“What!” 
again, slow.’ 

“The steel works has refused to accept 
that last shipment of scrap. ‘They just 
telephoned. Said there was nothing in 
their contract that compelled them to 
take steel from us if they didn’t want to 
and that they weren’t going to take any 
more for a while. ‘They wouldn’t even 
pay the freight!” 

“Which means the barge company is 
holding the stuff,” said ‘Tim. “Did they 
give any reason!” 

“Yes. They said their men had gone 
on strike.” 

“This needs looking into,” said Tim, 
starting down the wharf to the tiny 
office where he had all but slept for the 
past six weeks. 

Molly, eyes wide to take in all the won- 
der of the big job Tim had tackled on a 
shoestring, had to hurry to keep up with 





Tim frowned as he read one after 
another of the clauses, each perhaps 
“Ten 


thousand dollars is a lot of money 


more stringent than the other. 


to raise ina hurry 
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him. The long piles of scrap, the bin 
half full of salvaged brass, the dis- 
abled guns that had come from the 
turrets, the deck winches and cranes 
and anchors that awaited a purchaser, 
even the nondescript stacks of broken 
deck planking that Tim planned to 
sell for firewood, all had a fresh interest 
for her every time she saw them. But 
he, head down and thinking hard, did 
not notice them. The Saratoga was an old 
story to him now; he knew her thoroughly, 
from her sharp steel prow away aft 
to the place where Admiral Sampson once 
had had his cabin, but which now was a 
yawning gap; and from her keelson up to 
the ragged edge that was all the gas 
torches had left of her freeboard. The old 
cruiser represented ‘Tim’s first venture 
into that business world where money 1s 
counted in units of four figures; indeed, 
she was his first commercial enterprise of 
any sort on his own capital and responsi- 
bility; no wonder that nights after the 
workmen had gone home, and mornings be- 
fore they came to work, he had studied her! 
Bought on the installment plan from his 
former employer, I. Ezra, Ephesian junk- 
man who had failed to make a go of 
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scrapping her, Tim intended that the 
Saratoga should provide him with capital 
for the profitable purchase and scrapping 
of others of the Government’s casto 
warships, so that eventually he could talk 
to Molly about something a bit more 
elaborate than that cottage he’d seen up 
on Cedar Heights. 

The threads of these 
tangled into the skein of his ordinary 
business affairs, were spinning through 
Tim’s mind almost as fast as Tim himself 
was hurrying along the wharf. 

“TI was counting on the steel works 
check to settle with Ezra tomorrow,” said 
Tim as he followed Molly into the little 
shelter Ezra had huddled together out of 
odds and ends taken from the Saratc ga 
back in the days when Tim was just a 
hired man. “Get me that contract, will 
you? Maybe we can find a way to jockey 
the old burglar out of a few days more 
time. Ten thousand dollars is a lot of 
money to raise in a hurry.” 

Tim frowned as he read one after 
another of the close-typed clauses, each, 
perhaps, more stringent than the other. 
Molly, watching anxiously, could restrain 
herself no longer. 

“Can’t you make them take the steel?” 
she demanded. 


schemes, all 


“Oh, I think so, but it would take 
lawsuit and six months to do it. And we 
have to pay Ezra tomorrow.” 

“Oh, Tim!” she exclaimed. “You 


aren’t going to lose all you’ve paid Ezra 
and all the work you’ve put into the old 
ship, are you?” 

“Dunno, girl,” he replied, biting at his 
pipestem. “‘He sure can take the whole 
works if we don’t pay up on time.” “Then 
the sight of her rueful face made him 
smile. “But we'll go down fighting, any- 
way, he added. ‘Please get me the 
rolling mill on the phone.” 


Se odbaaaag scrap, even such fine stuff as 
Tim and his crew of gas torch men 
were cutting out of the old Saratoga, is not 
to be disposed of offhand. It requires mer- 
chandising. There are only a few possible 
markets and when the stuff is sold, 1 
should be sold direct to the man who 
intends to use it, because in proportion to 
its weight and bulk and the difficulty of 
handling it, it costs too much to be bought 
and sold by very many middlemen. It is 
not an article that most metal dealers 
care to buy on speculation. So when the 
rolling mills had turned down ‘Tim’s offer 
of a thousand tons of steel—twelve days’ 
product of his wrecking plant—there was 
not much more that could be done toward 
disposing of the stuff. There were only 
two customers in lTim’s selling area—and 
one of them had a strike at his plant and 
was doing nothing, while the other was 
stoc ked up for several weeks ahead. 

“Tim! Molly broke out, “why did you 
ever, ever sign that new contract with the 
steel works? The old one was better than 
having this happen.” 

“Why, it was a chance,” said Tim. “We 
get a better price under the new contract 
for our nickel steel and just as much for 
the ordinary steel. All the armor plate is 
nickel steel. We're getting as much for 


the ordinary stuff now as Ezra was getting 
for all of it, nickel and mild together.” 
“But Ezra played things safe,” objected 
Molly, near to tears. 
“Ezra is a junkman, Molly-O. 


If he 
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had had any imagination, he'd be cracking 
this ship instead of us. But he was just a 
junkman; he lost a lot of money before 
he sold the old tub. He couldn’t rise to 
emergencies; he didn’t know anything 
about utilizing expedients and he had no 
perspective. He could haggle and chaffer 
and bargain, but if there was a quarter 
involved in the immediate issue it blinded 
him to the dollar that was a little farther 
on.” 

“Well you’ve a fine emergency to rise 
to now,” sniffed Molly. Her black eyes 
snapped and her tone indicated she 
rather doubted that he would prove 
adequate to the situation. 

Tim clamped his jaw shut with a snap 
and his face became again the fighting 
mask that as ‘“Stocky’”’ Meredith he had 
made famous on a score of football fields. 
Then, as suddenly, he smiled again. 

“Don’t pay to get too mad when you've 
got a piece of he avy thinking ahead, does 
it?” he said. “Now you stay here and 
look after things while I go worry this 
out.” 

Half an hour later Tim burst into the 
office so suddenly he startled Molly. 

“How much brass do the books say we 
have in the storage bin?” he asked, his 
eyes sparkling with enthusiasm. 

“About twenty-five tons,” 
the girl, glancing at the record. 
pounds over, but not much.” 

“That’s what I thought. Steel and 
brass, Molly -O, steel and brass! Essen- 
tially that’s all we get out of these old 
ships. If we can’t sell steel maybe we 
can sell brass.” 

“But twenty-five tons 
enough to settle with E ara,” 
tested. l : it’s only half of it. 

“T know it, Molly-me-dear, but there’s 
over twenty- pia tons of brass away down 
in the internal workings of this fine ship, 
after it.” 


answered 


“A few 


bring 
p Tro- 


won't 
she 


and I’m going 

“Where?” 

“In the jackets on the tailshafts.”’ 

‘The tatishafts? Why you told me it 
was a day’s job to take one of them out 
are three!’ 

“Well, I’m going to take all three of 
them out in one day,” said Tim, and 
there was that in his tones that indicated 
he defied any power to stop him. “It'll 
be a lot of work, and we'll have to move 
more than an equal weight of bronze—the 
propellers and hubs and nuts—to get at 
the brass, but work is what I thrive on.” 

“Couldn’t you sell the bronze instead ? 
I should think it would be easier to take 
off the ship.” 

“Tt would, but we can’t get anything 
tes a real price for it, even if we could sell 

; the ready market is for brass. Now be 
a sine little girl and let me telephone.” 

‘Little girl!’ ’’ repeated Molly, indig- 
nantly. “ ‘Little’ girlindeed! I’m almost 
as tall as you are!” 

“But, thank the Lord, you’re only half 
laughed Tim, to whom Molly’s 
was one of her greatest 


and there 


as wide!” 
slender 
charms. 

He got his connection. 

“Silberstein?” he said into the instru- 
ment. ‘““This is Meredith, who has the 
old Saratoga. Do you want to buy about 
fifty tons of good scrap brass? Or sell it 


grace 


forme? What? Oh, half a cent, to you.” 
Molly would hear the answering voice 


expressing regret that its owner was not 
in a position to snap up such a pleasing 
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proposition as fifty tons of good scrap 
brass, F. O. B. dock, at half a cent under 
the market price, especially on the exist- 
ing bullish market. 

“Yes, I know,” Tim responded. “I'd 
like to keep it myself for a few weeks; it’d 
more than pay interest. But I’ve got to 
sell.” 

“What's the matter? 
back. 

“The man I bought this old tub from is 
pressing me, or will be.”’ 

“Who is it?” 

“Ezra, up on South street,” said Tim. 

“You mean Ezra the junk man? Are 
you tied up with that old buccaneer? 
Look out for him, boy. Blackbeard was 
an incompetent apprentice in comparison. 
He’d take a blind man’s false teeth if the 
bystanders weren’t watching.” 

“He's tried already to do me out of the 
ship,” Tim rejoined. “He couldn’t stand 
to see me make money where he had 
failed to get it.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed the voice. 
“Tell me about it.” 

30 Tim told Silberstein, the squarest 
waste-metals dealer and broker on the 
West Coast, all about Ezra and the Sara- 
toga and the strike at the steel works and 
his own pressing obligation. 

“T’ll broker your brass for you myself, 
and it won’t cost you a cent either,” 
promised the voice when Tim had finished 
his recital. “‘I’ll sell it quick, too. I’d do 
more than that to get even with that 
copper-riveted Ephesian. He did me out 
of two thousand dollars once, just by 
breaking his word. And in those days it 
was a hard two thousand to lose. I’m 
grateful for the opportunity you’re giving 


” 


” 


the voice came 


me. 
“You know I’ve got to have the 
stuff sold and the money in my hand 


tomorrow,” Tim cautioned him. 

“Why don’t you borrow on it and save 
what you'll lose by selling now?” 

“Can't. Contract with Ezra won’t let 
me run up any debts that might be a lien 
on the old tub, if anything went wrong, 
until my title is all clear. He’s got the 
right to audit my books until I pay him 


,off. ‘This payment tomorrow and one 


more will do that trick.” 

Tim hung up. “Well,” he said, “that’s 
that. Silberstein’ll help us, so all we've 
got to do is to get the brass out of the 
ship.” 


IM was cut on the ship, making careful 

plans for every phase of the task he 
had set for himself and his men, when 
Silberstein called up. 

“Tim is out on the ship,” said Molly, 
“but PH take any message.” 

“Tell him I’ve sold his brass. He’s to 
deliver it tomorrow. Ill be over to sign 
the acceptance.” 

“Fine! Tl tell him.” Molly 
away up the wharf and delivered the 
welcome news to Tim, whom she found in 
the center of activity of the new oper 
ation 

‘Two gas torch men were burning holes 
through the forward bulkhead of the Sara 
tuga’s engine room. “Burn ’em big,” Tim 
ordered, “‘about four feet wide and cleat 
down to the frames. We want plenty of 
room to work.” 

‘Two others he had set to burning smal! 
openings, fit for the passing of a wire 
cable, through the frames twenty feet or 


sped 
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An Ephesian Despoiled: 


D. R. Lane 29 





He braced his feet on the float and swung the makeshift battering ram to and fro like a pendulum 


“These are the places 
” he ex- 


o farther forward. 
I'm going to anchor my tackle, 
plained. 

Still others he caused to lay aside their 
torches and descend, with wrenches, into 
the shaft tunnels, there to unbolt and re- 
move the caps of the bearings so the shafts 
vould ride free. He sent the crane and 
: couple of riggers up forward to untangle 
ind pick up a quantity of wire rope from 
the Saratoga’s boat cranes and deck 
winches, which long had awaited a pur- 
haser whom lim, in the light of the exist- 
ing emergency, was thankful had never 
ppeared. After receiving Silberstein’s 
message, he hired a motor truck and sent 
it to a ship-chandler’s shop for six big 
‘sheaves which he ordered by telephone, 
those off the ship not being large enough 
for the work he had in view and sent Molly 
to a market to buy a quantity of edibles. 

“It’s all hands on the job from now 
until we finish,” said Tim. “We'll eat 
the company’s chow on the company’s 
time, but nobody will get any sleep. That 
don’t apply to you, though, Molly.” 

“Td like to know why it doesn’t,” de- 
clared the girl. “If you think you could 
keep me away from this work you’ve got 

mighty poor idea of my strength of 
mind.” 

So he, too busy to waste time arguing, 
let her have her way and gave her charge 
of the commissary department, glad to 
‘id himself of one detail at least. 

With all his arrangements in train, Tim 
rigged a float out of a few old timbers and 


put it overboard under the Saratoga’s 
stern. Down on this he went with a 
couple of his handy men and an assort- 
ment of wrenches and spanners. ‘Their 
job was to take off the big propeller blades, 
nuts and hubs, for until these were out of 
the way the tailshafts could not be got 
out and the brass jackets Tim wanted so 
badly might as well have been in China. 

It was gruelling work, with little oppor- 
tunity to use mechanical aids. Chiefly 
they spent their time battering away with 
sledges or straining at spanners. Even 
when they could use the crane there was 
reaching and diving to place its slings, for 
the lower halves of the propellers were 
under water. 

And all of it took time 
the one thing Jim could not spare. 
of the men began to forecast failure for 
the enterprise. But not Tim. His belief 
that he would succeed never wavered, 
though admittedly he felt a great deal 
better when the first big manganese 
bronze blade swung up to the wharf and 
downright encouraged when the others 
followed it. 

Meanwhile the cutters had burned out 
the three big sections from the front of the 
engine room and had cut the anchor holes 
Tim directed in the frames up forward. 
The riggers threaded loops of steel cable 
through these holes and fastened one of 
the big new sheaves in the center of each 
aperture in the bulkhead. 

Through these and the other three, 
which they fastened to the ends of the 


time which was 
Some 


shafts through welded-on loops of steel, 
the men roved three lines of the cable Tim 
had salvaged from the scrapheap, one for 
each shaft. A couple of them who knew 
the uses of woodworkers’ tools made three 
big plugs for stopping the holes the shafts 
would leave in the ship’s skin when they 
were withdrawn, so no water would get 
into her, or, at most, only a little 

It was a makeshift arrangement all 
round—a “lard bucket and baling wire 
rig” one of the men called it—but Tim 
had no time for developing more precise 
apparatus. He had a three-day job to 
complete in a third of that time and he 
went at it, hammer, tongs and the fire 
shovel, with what facilities were at hand 
or could be improvised, trusting to grit 
and good luck to pull him through. 

Tim gave all hands an hour for lunch 
at midnight, bidding them get what rest 
they could as there was no likelihood of 
their getting any more until the work was 
done. The men descended on the pro- 
visions like wolves, bolting great slabs of 
bread and slices of ham and cheese and 
consuming quarts of the coffee Molly 
made on an improvised kitchen range 
whose basis was the electric heater she 
used to keep the office livable on cold days. 

While the others stretched themselves 
on the sand beside the wharf or took the 
edge off their craving for a smoke—you 
can not smoke and run a cutting torch 
simultaneously—Tim went down on to 
the float alone and fixed three charges of 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Capital 
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His Specialty is Keeping Instead 
of Spending Our Money 


UT of the ruck of mediocrities 

under the dome of the capitol the 

senior Senator from Utah stands 

conspicuous in that most impot- 
internal matter before Congress, 
taxation. As chairman of the Finance 
Committee, Reed Smoot has more to do 
with the expense accounts of 110,000,000 
people than any other one man in the 
country. He is probably the only man 
in the Senate that understands the pon- 
derous revenue bill. He could shoot it 
full of tax-extracting jokers and no one 
would be the wiser, though much sorer 
on tax-paying days. If he were given to 
favoritism, he could sprinkle a few punc- 
tuation marks over the bill about the time 
it begins to boil and season it exactly to 
the liking of his favorites Parenthe ti- 
cally it may be said that there is a single 
“but” in the bill that is worth $125,000,- 
000. Knowing that everybody with a 
taxation ax to grind is laying for him, his 
custom is to give a vigorous negative to 
all appeals for alterations. This gruffness 
frightens off most of the lobbyists who 
have not the courage of honest conviction. 
The others hang on to the coat-tails of the 
angular Senator as he hurries away, and 
eventually persuade him to listen to 
reason, if they have any. 

Put a complaisant or mercenary man 
in Smoot’s place and the Teapot Dome 
scandal would be an infant compared to 
the one that might develop. None but 
honest men may be on guard at this 
critical position if the Federal taxation 
system is to be a system at all and not 
purely a fiscal buck-passing. There are 
other honest men on this committee; in 
fact, they are all honest, morally, but not 
all are exactly intellectually courageous in 
their honesty. Politics, especially in a 
presidential year, colors the glasses 


tant 


through which the rest of them view 
taxation. 


Smoot is looking through 








unobscured glasses at the pure question of 
taxation and its incidence. His only 
object is to make taxes as light as possible 
and as equitably apportioned as may be. 

Twenty years in the Senate have made 
Smoot unconsciously aware of all the 
hypocrisies and demagogies that are 
inevitable in a republic that has become 
an unmitigated democracy. I say wncon- 
ciously aware because Smoot is the most 
ingenuous strong man in Washington. 
He is not in any sense crafty, and that is 
because he is not suspicious. He imputes 
guile to no man before the fact. It is 
this amazing innocence of this veteran 
politician and statesman that caused the 
famous Doheny incident in the oil inves- 
tigating committee. Remember how he 
handed a note to Doheny in the com- 
mittee room when all the Pharisees were 
gathering up their robes lest they be 
defiled by the Doheny touch? It had 
casually occurred to Smoot that Doheny 
could be of use to some of his oil-hunting 
constituents, and so he asked Doheny to 
come to his office, when all other Senators 
would have done the job through inter- 
mediates and under cloak of secrecy, be 
the motive as white as the driven snow. 

So, guileless as be is, the Senator never- 
theless sits back in his chair in the Senate 
and smiles cynically as he sees the grand 
bluff of sedulous attention to public 
business staged in that chamber of the 
mighty while the main issue is to make 
votes. And in the lobbies his tired smile 
is knowingly returned, “T am no longer 
trying,” he says, “‘to get a good revenue 
bill, but only the best that can be had in 
a presidential year.” 

Smoot used to be a lawyer, but he has 
long since become a professional Senator. 
Too many Senators always remain pro- 
fessional politicians and amateur Senators. 
This one works unremittingly and always 
with keen energy at his job. Government 
finance is his forte, although his name is 
associated with an amazing diversity and 
multiplicity of beneficial legislation. And 








in finance his specialty is keeping instead 
of spending money. It is literally true 
that Reed Smoot has saved the Nation 
billions of dollars. Spending public 
money is always more popular than saving 
it; and with tenure in office dependent 
upon popularity, legislators are fonder 
of appropriation bills than of saving 
measures. Likewise the creation of public 
jobs is deemed more popular than reduc- 
tions of the civil service, but Smoot has 
always counted it a greater glory to 
replace two functionaries with one than 
vice versa. True, the civil service has 
grown enormously despite his efforts, but 
just as his work has prevented the 
expenditures of billions, so it has pre- 
vented the addition of thousands of per- 
manent jobs, and so stayed the coming 
of that time in which, so Senator Borah 
predicts, there will be one public official 
for every twenty people. 

Loyalty to the senatorial profession has 
not been maintained by Senator Smoot 
without the putting away of many lucra- 
tive temptations. He has had many 
offers of positions in private life at ten 
times his senatorial salary, but he long ago 
decided that pecuniary rewards were not a 
controlling consideration. That decision 
was made when he had an opportunity to 
make an investment in a great corpor- 
ation on such terms that, as the event has 
proved, he would now be a millionaire. 
Owing to his attitude in the Senate on 
legislation which affected the industrial 
group to which this corporation belonged, 
retirement from the Senate would have 
been the only consistent course to follow 
if the investment opportunity were 
accepted. It was entirely legitimate, but 
Smoot felt that men would always say 
that he had sold out and given up his 
public work for a price. So he decided, 
once for all, to stay on the job and get his 
reward in his own approval and in a record 
of public service well done. 

Smoot louks like his name. He is plain 
and homely, and as graceful as Lincoln. 
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He has no more “front”? than a woodshed 
door. This diamond has no_ polish. 
Always overloaded with tasks—for the 
willing worker always finds his labors 
increased by unwilling workers—he 1s 
sometimes a little brusque in his hurry, 
but is really most considerate of the 
feelings of others. Busy as he is, no one ts 
ever denied an audience. Strong as are 
his convictions, he will always change to 
be right. Men like Smoot and Borah in 
the Senate justify the seeming constitu- 
tional inequality of giving Utah the same 
voice as New York. In these days of pri- 
mary elections Smcot 
wouldn’t have lasted two 
terms in New York. But 
he has put Utah on the 
map and it will be erased 
if it erases Smoot. Which 
it won't. 


U 
And the Last Shall 
Be First’ Even Among 

California Senators 

For a time after Sen- 
ator Shortridge came 
into the Senate, Senator 
Hiram Johnson always 
disposed of California 
patronage after consulta- 
tion with the new Sen- 
ator. The consultations 
were joint, but the de- 
cision was unilateral, the 
senior Senator always 
ruling that the consulta- 
tion had resulted in a 
preference for his choice. 
This method might have 
been a little harrowing to 
the junior Senator, but 
it preserved a show of 
unanimity. The consul- 
tations prevail no more 
but equal unanimity is 
obtained because the 
White House doesn’t 
count the Johnson vote. 
Mr. Shortridge imper- 
sonates California for the 
purposes of the Chief 
Executive. And in other 
respects he is no longer 
“the other Senator from 
California.” 

I don’t know any other 
member of the Senate 
who wears the toga with 
such dignity. ‘The actual 
toga in Senator Short- 
ridge’s case consists largely of an un- 
wrinkled frock-coat, a spotless vest- 
edging and a perfectly tied four-in-hand, 
which always preserves the correct geo- 
graphical relation to collar and_ vest. 
The Shortridge intangible toga consists of 
a mellifluous and thoroughly trained 
voice, exercised with a certain note of 
authority, a courtly manner and a general 
court-of-last-appeal air. If he should say 
to you: “Two and two are four,” it would 
not strike you as a superfluous banality, 
but as the indisputable determination of 
an abstruse problem after tedious but 
brilliant intellectual processes. 

Being a lawyer, life is to Senator Short- 
ridge a court of continuous session. Some- 
thing or somebody is always on trial, he 
holds a brief for one side or the other— 


The West at Washington: 





always the right side—and is forever 
laying down the law with precision and 
conviction. Being in court all the time, 
his language must be exact, superior and 
orderly. With the jury watching him all 
the time, he must be something of an 
actor, preferably a little on the tragic side. 
All this tends to ennoble Senate proceed- 
ings. Stated by Shortridge, protection 
for prunes would elicit no smile from the 
boarding house section of the gallery. No 
shallow wag essays a bromide when the 
California statesman pleads for lemons. 
And when it comes to the Japanese ques- 





tion, the Japanese question, sir-r-t-r, the 
Shortridge delivery elevates it from the 
sordidness of economics and the bitterness 
of racial antipathy to the level of an 
austere and lofty plane of sublimated 
national policy. It becomes not a ques- 
tion of discriminating against the touchy 
Japanese, but rather a question of deplor- 
able discrimination in their favor against 
the remaining 93 per cent of Asiatics who 
are to be excluded in any event; against 
the great and noble Chinese nation, 
against the venerable civilization of India, 
the proud Thibetans, the sensitive Siamese 
and the fiery Malays 

Senator Shortridge’s success 1n life is no 
matter of chance. It is a matter of 
planning, foresight and applied _ratio- 
cination. In the first place, like Hoover, 
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he selected Iowa as the state of his 
nativity. Like Hoover again, he chose 
Oregon for a period of his minority; and 
like Hoover once again, he chose Santa 
Clara and Nevada counties in California 
and later San Francisco for the years of 
adolescence and early majority. Finally 
he coincided with Hoover in choosing 
Washington as the setting for his maturity. 

Careful of his biographical scenery, the 
Senator-to-be did not neglect the person- 
ally picturesque. Most public men rise to 
the summits of office by way of humbler 
elevations. But Shortridge leaped frem a 
janitorship to a Senator- 
ship. Not that he was a 
janitor when fame called 
him to Washington, but 
that no other public 
office intervened between 
the honorable public 
service in a Salem, Ore- 
gon, school house and 
the high office he now 
occupies. Boys now lost 
in the obscurity of the 
common masses used to 
make fun of their fellow 
pupil who swept out 
the school room. The 
next step in the making 
of the statesman was the 
study and’ practise of 
blacksmithy. A_ few 
years later we find him 
teaching school for a 
monthly remuneration of 
$85, and firmly but 
gently rejecting a “‘raise”’ 
of $15 (“while women 
and children broke into 
tears,” in the words of a 
fond biographer) when 
destiny beckoned him to 
wider fields. 

It was in those peda- 
gogical years he acquired 
that commanding man- 
ner which is such an 
ornament of the Senate 
chamber. After that he 
became lawyer and 
quasi-journalist, fell in 
with John D. Spreckels 
and sped straight for the 
shining goal of success 
and fame. 

But we omitted one of 
the essential parts of the 
perfect prologue for a 
successful life. Short- 
ridge is a minister’s son, 
and thereby reduced the 
adverse chance to one in ten, for if it 
be true that ministers’ sons are often 
wayward, they are nine times out of 
ten successful. 

As these words fall from the typist’s 
touch Shortridge’s name is effulgently 
linked with the final and complete inter- 
diction of Japanese immigration. And 
what greater success could come to a 
California statesman? It is even whis- 
pered in Washington that it was the 
impressive Shortridge who routed Secrc- 
tary Hughes in the contest for the Presi- 
dent’s decision, smashing all the argu- 
ments of the man who handed California 
to Wilson in 1916 with the stern and 
lofty warning that to follow his advice 
would be to donate the state to the 
despicable Democracy again this year. 


EDMONTON 
This Utah member of the Senate works at his job. Reed Smoot is considered 


by those who know to be one of the most valuab'e men in Congress 
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An Oregon Traf-shooter with a World's Record A California Woman's Musical Enterprise 
Two Wyoming Winners of Medals and Money A Feminine Hunter of Alaska's Big Game 








America's Champion Trap-shooter 


pigeon shooting events at the Olympic games in Paris. 

















Frank M. Troeh, internationally famous, will represent America 
at the Olympic games in Paris this year. His scores are the 
highest ever made by trap-shooters anywhere in the world 


since accurate compilations have been kept 


T! iE West’s trap-shooting ace, Frank M. Troeh of Portland, 


Oregon, will represent America this year in the clay 


This high honor rests upon shoulders not new at the sport. 





Frank M. Troeh has three times shot his way to the national 
trap-shooting championships and holds the record of the highest 
scores ever made at any time by either professional or amateur trap 
artists in the world since accurate compilations have been kept. 

Oddly, baseball was the sport in which Troeh first determined 
to attain fame. In 1907 he journeyed from Watertown, South 
Dakota, his birth-piace, to Vancouver, Washington, and com- 
menced playing ‘‘bush” league baseball. Frank is one of four 
brothers, all of whom are expert trap shots, but he spent more 
time on the diamond than with the gun until 1g11. His interest 
in baseball then dragged and he took a keener delight in antici- 
pation of the deer and pheasant seasons. 

A small shooting club was formed in the old territorial barracks 
town of Vancouver in 1911. ‘Troeh joined and purchased an 1897 
model Winchester shotgun with a trigger pull of eight pounds. 
With this gun he shot his first clay pigeon and with its aid has risen 
to be the most consistent and nearly perfect trap shot the world 
has ever seen. ‘The following year Troeh entered the Washington 
state championships and to his surprise won first place and also 
gained the Pacific Coast traps leadership. 

Since 1916 the name of Troeh has never been lower than sixth 
place in the national championships, which qualifies no one who 
has shot less than r1oco shells in competitive matches. In 1918 
Troeh became the premier clay pigeon destroyer of the land with 
an average of .9722. Two years later he repeated but it was not 
until 1922 that he hung up his famous record of .g838 which seems 
likely to endure for many years. This mark was the first ever 
made by an amateur of more than 98 per cent and eclipsed also 
any professional record ever attained. Troeh’s longest consecutive 
official run is 424 birds. 

In the 1920 Olympic games at Antwerp Troeh finished second 
to Mark Arie of Champagne, Illinois. Arie has since turned pro- 
fessional so that Troeh will represent America at this year’s inter- 
national games in Paris as the ranking member of the United 
States team. . The trap-shooting events of the Olympiad will be 
held from June 21 to 29. The athletic events begin July 5. Al- 
together the Olympic games take more than three months to finish. 

Troeh’s friends, for he does not speak of his own achievements, 
recount numerous remarkable field exhibitions of this trap genius 
of which the following is typical: 

Spying a splendid flock of wild ducks on the opposite side of a 
small lake Troeh said to his two companions, “‘You stay here and 
I’ll take this .22 rifle and scare them up so you can bring down a 
buneh of them.” Before Troeh reached his destination a single- 
file line of six geese, flying low, approached the spot where he was 
crouching. Suddenly the leader of the flock crumpled and splashed 
into the water of the lake. One by one the whole half dozen 
plunged waveringly into the lake. They had been shot through 
by rifle bullets from Troeh’s gun. 

“Coérdination is the thing in shooting,” explains Troeh. 
“Your nerves, eyes, fingers and mind must function synchronous} 
in order to hit a flying target. A fraction of a second too fast or 
too slow means a miss. 

“Shooting is different from most sports because it doesn’t per- 
mit the rectification of error. In baseball if you make a bad swing 
at the ball you have two more chances to connect. An exceptional 
golf stroke will often atone for a poor one, but when you miss in 
shooting your chance is gone and no amount of fine target work 
will bring back the lost percentage. Sometimes a single miss will 
deprive the contestant of a number of prizes. Each bird must be 
studied separately as it soars away and the best way to bring them 
down is to forget all about the spectators and concentrate on th: 
clay pigeons.’ 

As a resident of Vancouver for sixteen years Troeh literally, 
put the little city on the map by the world recognition accorded 
him. Since August, 1923, he has dwelt in Portland and will wear 
the colors of the Rose City in the Paris Olympiad. And the 
country may rest well assured that Frank M. ‘Troeh will ably 
uphold the tradition which has long accorded the West the paln 
in the skilful manipulation of firearms. Mev WuartTon. 
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A Community ‘Leader in Music 


TH fame of the Hollywood Community Chorus of which 
the Hollywood Orchestra, the Choral Society, the Musi- 
cians Club of Hollywood, the Hollywood Children’s Chorus 
and the Hollywood Bowl Symphony Concerts are offsprings, 
has spread not only throughout our own country but to foreign 
countries. And the community leader in this great adventure 
is Mrs. J. J. Carter, a little woman of unusually attractive 
personality, great enthusiasm and executive ability, who has 
given herself unreservedly to raising the standard of musical 
ippreciation in her community and to creating as a natural 
outcome an atmosphere of neighborliness. 

“You ask how it all started.” Mrs. Carter reflected a 
moment. ‘The beginning was really in 1917 when we were 
all doing war work. After the war closed we decided to con- 
tinue our meetings so we organized the Hollywood Com- 
munity Chorus and met once a week for sings. The Chorus 
grew until now we have from a thousand to fifteen hundred 
in attendance every Tuesday night. The first part of the 
evening is devoted to singing together and then we have a 
talk on musical appreciation and also singing by some great 
artist who comes to us and gives time and talent without 
remuneration. All this has made a Hollywood audience as 
discriminating as there is to be found anywhere. Then there 
is the feeling of neighborliness engendered by these sings. 

“Out of the Community Chorus have come several 
democratic branches. The Community Orchestra was organ- 
ized in 1920 and now has over sixty members who meet every 
week for training by a professional leader. Any one who can 
perform well on a stringed instrument is invited to join. The 
Community Choral Society for mixed voices was next organ- 
ized. Any one who can pass the voice requirements can 
become a member. The Society meets once a week for study 
and for training under the professional leadership of Hugo 
Kirchhofer, one of the greatest concert leaders in America. 

“Then we sensed the need of a Musician’s Club for the 
professional artists in the community. Many were strangers 
and needed a helping hand to get started. The idea met with 
instant favor and now this large club 1s an important factor 
in the musical activities of the community. They not only 
help each other but they give many free concerts to which the 
public is invited. 

“The latest musical offspring is the Children’s Chorus, 
which I organized two years ago and which now has a mem- 
bership of three hundred and fifty voices. It meets once a 
week for training under the directorship of Hugo Kirchhofer 
and this wonderful opportunity for development is free to all 
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Hollywood and harmony are synonymous terms to Mrs. J j Carter. 
She is the heroine of a great adventure in music. The Hollywood 
Community Chorus and its branches and the famous Hollywood 


Bowl concerts owe their success to her leadership 





children of Hollywood.” 

But the climax of Mrs. Carter’s achieve- 
ments is the purchase of the Hollywood 
Bowl and the summer symphony concerts 
inaugurated as a regular series and given 
in this natural amphitheater for the 
past two seasons. 

“When it was suggested to me two 
years ago that the Hollywood Community 
Chorus buy the Bowl for open air concerts 
I was asked could we possibly do it? The 
price was $65,000,” said Mrs. Carter. “‘I 
thought a minute, then said, ‘Yes, of 
course we can.’ I visioned at once that 
great Bowl with its wonderful acoustic 
properties filled with thousands of people. 
It is said that only two per cent of the 
public ever attend concerts, that good 
music is only for the rich who can pay 
the price, but it is the ambition of my life 
to make good music possible for the other 
ninety-eight per cent by offering it at 
prices that any one can afford. 

“T laid the matter before the Chorus 
and they all said, ‘Of coursé we can do it’ 
and then we began to devise ways and 
means. We took little yellow bowl banks 
to the business houses and asked them to 
contribute one cent a day to the fund. 
From this source we soon had $10,000, 
the first payment on the property. Then 
we arranged for forty symphony concerts 
to be given in the Bowl during the sum- 
mer and issued coupon books for the 





season which sold for $10. These were 
placed on sale in the stores and music 
houses. Any one could tear out one 
coupon and pay a quarter for a single 
concert. We sold three thousand books 
before the season opened $30,000 toward 
paying for the Bowl.” 

The first season the concerts were 
directed by Alfred Hertz and the second 
season by Emil Oberhoffer, both famous 
orchestra directors. From 10,000 to 
20,000 persons attend these concerts, 
filling the seats and covering the hillsides. 
It is the greatest adventure in bringing 
music to the masses, democratizing music, 
that has ever been known. 

Not content with what she has done 
for her community in the way of musical 
development, Mrs. Carter started some 
months ago on what she called her 
“Quest.” She visited all the large cities 
in the United States to see what they 
were doing in the way of community 
betterment, so as to get ideas that could 
be applied in her own city. Everywhere 
she went she was asked to tell the story 
of the Hollywood Community sings and 
the story of the Bowl and she addressed 

many large audiences. She found herself 
giving See more information than she 
took 1 As a result many cities are 
i ol community sings and outdoor 
concerts, following as nearly as conditions 





will permit the Hollywood plan. Of the 
ideas for her own community that Mrs. 
Carter has brought home with her it is too 
early to tell. She has already called two 
old fashioned ‘“Town Meetings”’ to con- 
sider plans that would add greatly to the 
attractiveness of Hollywood as a place 
fora home. One thing is certain—she has 
made her own city a better place to live 
in because of the neighborliness and the 
aspirations of its people. She has lifted 
the community life to a much higher level 
than mere wealth or commercial pros- 
perity could possibly attain. And the 
waves of inspiration from her adventure 
have widened until they are now touching 
the community life of the cities of the 
Nation. Esteia M. PLace. 


U 
Two Top-notch Heroes 

T was election day, November 7, 1922. 

Since the night of November 4 a great 
storm had been raging in the Rockies. 
Railroads were blocked and their tele- 
graph dispatch service crippled. The 
mountain trails of Laramie county, 
Wyoming, were piled high with snow. 
In an army tractor a gang of telephone 
linemen had set out from Cheyenne the 
day before and had fought their way eight 
miles through the storm, there to find 
their progress checked. 














Earl a Taylor, section patrolman of the Mountain States Telephone 


and Telegraph Company, sent a man to repair breaks in the 
transcontinental line on a national election day. A blizzard 


was raging. For later rescue of the lineman, Taylor 


was awarded the Vail gold medal and $500 


Breaks had occurred in the transcontinental line. ‘The 
Nation that night would be awaiting the news of important 
state elections. ‘To render the public that service, as well as 
to answer the ordinary calls of the day, it was necessary that 
the circuits be restored. Volunteers were called for by Earl 
J. Taylor, men who would follow the toll-lead on foot and 
climb poles and mend breaks where the case demanded it. 

It was new ground to Harold Daggett but he heeded the 
call. About half past six on the morning of the seventh ke 
set out in one of the worst blizzards that ever swept down 
from the tops of the Rockies, making his perilous and difficult 
way on foot and alone, as he followed the line of poles across 
the open country. He climbed pole after pole—twenty to 
the mile on an average—mending breaks and replacing, tie- 
wires. Whenever he discerned through the misty veil of 
swirling snow the dim outlines of a ranch-house he beat his 
way against the wind and through the mounting drifts in 
search of a horse. Ranch after ranch he visited in vain. He 
had milled eleven miles, from knee-deep to waist-deep in the 
drifts, before he found a mount. 

From break to break on horseback he made his way, repair- 
ing the damage wrought by the blizzard, until by dusk he had 
traveled twenty-seven miles of line. Hungry after thirteen 
hours without food, weary from the hardest day he had ever 
known, he was hoping that his toil was done for that day when 
he called up the wire chief at Cheyenne. 

No. There was one more job—another case of damaged 
line, at the summit of Sherman Mountain, 8013 feet above 
sea level. Some of the drifts on that playground of the winds 
were shoulder-high and the gale was raging at a rate that 
ranged from twenty-five to fifty-nine miles an hour. 

The stout horse having been done up after sixteen miles of 
battle with the snow, the man must proceed up the mountain 
on foot. He found the break and repaired it, thus clearing 
the line for communication from coast to coast, and then 
staggered back to his horse. Cheyenne headquarters, during 
their last talk over the line, had told him of a shelter to “to 
found three miles away. In his own desperate strait he 
thought for a moment of abandoning the dumb companion 
of his trials of the day but pity for the helpless creature routed 
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that notion. Wet and shivering, he dug for an hour to lib- 
erate the horse from the drifts. Then, with the toll-line as 
his only guide, he stumbled on, dragging the horse behind him 
Enshrouded by darkness and storm it was hard for his eyes to 
hold that mark. Suddenly he realized that he had lost his 
guiding-line. Anchorless in a sea of snow and blackness he 
struggled on. 

It was midnight when there loomed before him the outlines 
of a frame structure. It proved to be a vacant bunk-house 
Sheltering his horse in the stable, he made his way to the door 
and turned the knob. The door refused to yield. Summoning 
the remnants of his strength, he threw himself against it. It 
was a futile effort. His last ounce of strength expended, he 
sank down at the very threshold of safety. 


The Other Top-notcher 


ARL J. TAYLOR, section patrolman of the Mountain 

States Telephone and Telegraph Company, was in charge 
of the gang of workmen of which Daggett was a member and 
it was 1n response to his call for volunteers, made on an advice 
from the Cheyenne headquarters, that Daggett had set out 
that morning. ‘Taylor followed in an army tractor which had 
been extricated from the snow, repairing what breaks occurred 
after Daggett had gone by. It was near eight o’clock when he 
got in touch with the Cheyenne test-room and was told that 
Daggett had left for the summit of Sherman Peak. 

Taylor realized far more vividly the peril of Daggett than 
did Cheyenne. He was aware of Daggett’s unfamiliarity with 
the region and his own experience warned him of the dangers 
of exhaustion, exposure and being lost in the snow that men- 
aced Daggett. Procuring a horse he set out at nine that night 
on his climb of the mountain in search of the missing man, 
but hard as he pressed his mount he was five hours in getting 
to the place from which Daggett had last reported. He beat 
his way, to and fro, all about the locality, calling at the top of 
his voice, but there was no answering halloo. At last he 
thought of the bunk-house three miles to the south. Faintly 
hoping that Daggett had found it, he struck off in that direc- 
tion. His horse, like Daggett’s, had pegged out. Dismounting, 





The man who volunteered the hazardous service of line repair in a 


blizzard during a critical national juncture was Harold Daggett 
who, with extraordinary heroism and devotion to duty, 
performed the task assigned him. He also 
received the Vail gold medal and $500 
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le pulled the exhausted animal after him 
s he waded through the drifts. It was 
earing half past two in the morning 
when he found Daggett, his clothes 

ozen stiff, sunk in slumber in the snow. 


\rousing him, Taylor broke into the 
bunk-house. 
Snow had drifted in and, melting, 


soaked the blankets with which the bunks 
ere stocked. Badly as they needed 
tre, Taylor was too exhausted to make 
one. An overpowering craving for sleep 
mastered every other desire. Huddled 
together in a cowhide robe they slept 
until morning. They awoke to find they 
had contracted heavy colds and were 
suffering in other respects from their hard- 
hips. But that wasall in the day’s work. 
Spanahie themselves on to another day 
of toil, they struck out for Cheyenne, 
he hting their way through the mountain 
drifts and repairing whatever breaks they 
found onthe way. It wasnight before they 
arrived at the Cheyenne toll test-room. 
[heir exploits were reported to the 
neseenetes of the Mountain States 
lelephone and Telegraph Company at 
Jenver and the regional committee 
awarded them the bronze medals provided 
for such cases by a bequest of the late 
Theodore N. Vail, who was for many 
years head of the Bell System in_ the 
United States. The national committee 
of award at New York was apprised in 
turn. Ordinarily this committee issues 
but one gold medal each year, awarding 
ten silver medals to the less noteworthy 
recipients, but on this occasion it was felt 
that Daggett and Taylor were both top- 
notchers—the two most deserving of all 
telephone employees throughout the 
United States—and for the first time in 
the history of the Vail foundation it was 
decided to bestow two gold medals, one 
to the rescued and one to the rescuer. 
In addition, Daggett and Taylor received 
each the five hundred dollars that ac- 
companies the bestowal of the Vail gold 
medal. Joun L. Consip1nr. 


U 
A Woman of Adventure 


O* your way from Seward to Fair- 
banks, Alaska, over the new govern- 
ment railroad, you will be shown the site 
of Dead Horse Roadhouse, lately disman- 
tled, behind the new government hotel. 

Dead Horse Roadhouse was a landmark 
known throughout Alaska. For five years 
Nellie Neal kept this pioneer caravansary 
and any sourdough will tell you that 
Nellie Neal typifies the very spirit of that 
great country. No pioneer surpasses her 
in courage or independence, yet she pos- 
sesses a womanly gentleness. During 
those five years at the Roadhouse she 
never delayed a train crew in the serving 
of meals and no influx of tourists over- 
whelmed her. Somewhere they were 
stowed away, somehow they were fed, 
even when they numbered a hundred. One 
night when an especially heavy train had 
come in and every bunk was full, with 
men sleeping on the kitchen table and 
under it, Nellie Neal, coming down in the 
cold morning dawn, stumbled on a man 
lying beside the kitchen stove with a 
chair pulled over him. 

“Cold?” she inquired. 

“Yes, lady,” was the muffled answer. 


“Couldn’t you put another chair over me?” 
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Nellie Neal, Alaskan pioneer, is a famous hunter. 








Her biggest bear weighed a thousznd 


pounds before she skinned him—a two-days job. But hunting is cnly one of 


her activities. 


man or woman; 


In winter there were teams of dogs to 
feed for the mushers, often as many as 
sixty dogs, besides her own team. With 
her malamutes she freighted for four 
years, loading a hundred pounds to a dog, 
running behind the sled and_ breaking 
trail when necessary. On such trips she 
wore a wonderful parka, a reindeer gar- 
ment, its hood bordered with feathery 
wolverine fur which does not frost with 
the breath. In early days Nellie Neal 
ran a roadhouse at Mile 71 out from 
Seward, freighting all her supplies alone 
over twenty-six miles of rough trail from 
the railroad to her camp, summer and 
winter. Although small and slender she 
is exceptionally strong, with powers of 
endurance that have been put to severe 
tests when carrying mail through bliz- 
zards or sacking coal by the ton. ‘She has 
yet to encounter an emergency to which 
she has not proved equal. She has often 
driven her team sixty miles in one day. 


She has all the accomplishments of any other sourdough, 
which is saying something for Nellie 


Nellie Neal is famous throughout 
Alaska as a hunter of big game, but she 
did not have to go after the thousand- 
pound brown bear that was her biggest 
bruin prize—he was looking for trouble, 
although he did not know it, when he 
came prowling round her cabin. After 
an encounter painful and perilous to the 
woman, seven shots finished the monster. 
“He measured nine feet,” says Nellie Neal. 
“It took me two days to skin him and | 
had to turn him over with a peavey.” 

In her cabin are trophies that any hun- 
ter would be proud to claim—shaggy bear 
skins, caribou heads, mounted eagles, 
mountain sheep, lynx, wild dog. One of her 
greatest treasures, she carefully explains, 
she did not kill. It is the head of an enor- 
mous moose, the largest in the world, she 
claims, with a spread of seventy-six inches 
and having fifty-four points. Her collec- 
tion of trophies is valued at many thou- 
sands of dollars. Grorcia MAXweLL. 











Chinese and Japanese working ina British Columbia sawmill. 
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White residents have protested against the yellow tuflux, 


Our Neighbor's Yellow Curse 


British Columbia Has a Serious Oriental Problem, 
With No Solution in Sight 


ALIFORNIA and the other 

Pacific states have not been 

bearing their Oriental trou- 

bles alone. Just across the 
border in Canada the same problem 
is being grappled with, and the solution 
is not in sight. 

Numerically, there are fewer Japanese 
and Chinese in British Columbia than in 
California, but the ratio of Oriental 
population as compared with white shows 
a much more alarming condition. ‘The 
latest official returns show that California, 
with an estimated population of 3,5c0,cco 
has 85,0co Chinese and Japanese, while 
British Columbia, with a population of a 
little more than 5co,cco, has more than 
50,coo Chinese and Japanese, not count- 
ing the Hindus. If the proportion of 
Orientals to whites in California were as 
great as the proportion in British Colum- 
bia, California would have 350,0c0 
Orientals instead of 85,c0o0o—roughly 
about four times as many as at present. 
If California had an Oriental population 
of 350,000, riots, murders and massacres 
would have forced national action long 
ago. British Columbia has_ protested 
against the influx, but so far in vain. 

In view of these facts the development 
of the Oriental situation in British 
Columbia is surely of vital concern to the 
people of the Far Western states, because 
the line that separates Canada from the 
United States has proved to be imaginary, 
especially since the passage of the Vol- 
stead Act. Ifa great social and economic 
menace arises just north of that imaginary 





By Charles Lugrin Shaw 


Author of: The Doom of Old Barkerville 


line it becomes at once a threat of scarcely 
less potency to those who dwell just south 
of it. 

The first Chinese to enter British 
Columbia were brought over to work as 
coolie laborers more than sixty years ago 
in the construction of the famous Cariboo 
Road, which brought the gold fields of the 
Fraser river within reach of the coast. 
Most of the Chinese stayed and appar- 
ently wrote to the folks back home, 
telling them to come along too. ‘Today 
the Chinese are to be found all through 
the province. They are not confined 
merely to the coast cities. I have run 
across Chinese panning the gold creeks 
of the interior, serving as cooks in rail- 
road construction camps far in the north 
and working in the timberlands of the 
littoral. In the larger cities Chinese have 
threatened a monopoly of such things as 
grocery stores. The chain store has been 
a ready tool in Chinese hands. 

Take the case of the largest city in the 
province—Vancouver, with a population 
of about 125,0co. Out of 483 grocery 
licenses issued in Vancouver in one year 
171 were granted to Orientals. There 
were eighty Oriental laundries. Fifty per 
cent of the restaurants were owned and 
operated by Orientals and gave employ- 
ment to 713 of the same race. Over 
seventy Oriental barber shops are open 





today in Vancouver, and Chinese 
and Japanese own sixty per cent of 
the tailoring establishments there. 

Of late the Oriental situation in 
British Columbia has abruptly 
thrust itself before an awakening public in 
a score of outcroppings. Take the case of 
the Victoria school strike, for instance. In 
the spring of 1923 the municipal school 
inspector reported in favor of segregated 
schools for Chinese. He said that it was 
undesirable that Chinese students living 
in squalid, unsanitary surroundings in 
Chinatown should be allowed to mingle 
freely with white children. He also 
pointed out that the presence of Chinese 
in classrooms retarded the progress of the 
white children. ‘The school board, com- 
posed of men and women elected by the 
citizens at large, was convinced by the 
inspector's report and the segregated 
schools were established. 

‘The Chinese protested in vain. Finally, 
when the school board made it clear that 
it was not going to depart from its policy, 

boycott was called. That was over a 
year ago. Not a single Chinese child 1s 
attending the public schools in Victoria 
today, and the Chinese have established 
in retaliation a school of their own, at 
which the Chinese language is taught 
exclusively. The incident has_ been 
reported by prominent Chinese to Peking 
and Ottawa and a trade boycott of 
Chinese goods has been threatened. 

In British Columbia active opposition 
against the Oriental invasion first broke 
out in the farming districts, where the 
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white agriculturists objected‘to the settle- 
ment of Asiatics in the fertile valley land 
they had hoped to see developed by their 
own sons, then battling for civilization 

cross the seas. The anti-Asiatic hght 
seems to have started simultaneously in a 
score of places. The farmers’ institutes, 
which correspond in most respects to the 
farm granges of the United States, took 
up the cry against the Oriental; they 
passed resolutions and fired them at the 
provincial government in Victoria and at 
the national authorities in Ottawa. 

[ remember one lively meeting at 
Vernon, in the center of the famous 
Okanagan fruit growing district, for years 
dominated by well-to-do British folk— 
sort of agricultural aristocracy which has 
produced some of the finest citizens of 
Western Canada, The meeting had been 
called to discuss the rumored sale of an 
immense farm nearby to a syndicate of 
Japanese. 

“Tf this deal goes through, I’m going to 
move out,” threatened the owner of the 
biggest supply house in Vernon. “I know 
what it will be like. All the Japanese 
want is an entering wedge. ‘They'll run 
a store at one end of the street and 
another down at the other end and gradu- 
ally drive out those in between. The 
worst of the Japanese is that they estab- 
lish colonies where they go; they dominate 
the whole district where they once estab- 
lish themselves.” 

(he owner of the supply house was 

talking from experience. He knew about 
a little village further north where the 
Japanese penetration had been so thorough 
that not a single white remained. ‘The 
first farm bought by the Japanese brought 
an unprecedented figure and the Canadian 
who sold the land as well as his neighbors 
thought a hard bargain had been driven, 
with the Japanese at the small end of the 
stick. But the price paid for the first 
farm was offset eventually by the greatly 
reduced offers made and finally accepted 
for additional property as the circle of 
Japanese ownership widened. 

As far as Vernon is concerned, the big 
farm deal fell through and the Anglo- 
Saxon still rules the roost. 

Fundamentally, the problem of the 
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The commercial fishing industry on the 


Japanese and Chinese farmer in British 
Columbia is much the same as in Cali- 
fornia. ‘The Oriental farmers in many 
cases employ coolie labor at wages that 
would never be tolerated by white men. 
The hours are longer and the living 
quarters—indeed, the whole standard of 
living—are such that the average white 
farmer would rather leave than compete. 

After several unsuccessful attempts to 
get ofhcial attention, the farmers of 
British Columbia urged the government 
to conduct an investigation to ascertain 
the extent of Oriental operations in 
farming. ‘lhe investigation made 
two years ago and revealed that Chinese 
and Japanese controlled nearly 30,000 
acres of British Columbia farm land; that 
Japanese owned about one-half the small- 
fruit acreage of the province; that Chinese 
owned more than s0 per cent of the truck 
farm land and supplied go per cent of the 
vegetables and other truck products sold 
in the cities, and that Chinese controlled 
the potato market. According to Hon. 
E. D. Barrow, Minister of Agriculture, 
Oriental domination of the farm indus- 
tries of the province has gained during the 


Was 





Scene in a Chinese potato sorting house. The Chinese have control of the potato 
industry of British Columbia 








west coast is now controlled by Japanese 


period that has elapsed since the survey 
was made. : 
Armed information, the 


Columbia brought 


with this 
farmers of British 
increasing pressure to bear upon the 
provincial government, with the result 
that it has made repeated requests to the 
Canadian federal government to give the 
province complete authority to restrict 
or prohibit land ownership or lease by 
Orientals. At the last session the Pro- 
vincial Legislature passed a resolution 
asking the national power absolutely to 
prohibit the immigration «f Orientals into 
Canada, and measures are now being 
considered to bar Orientals from owner- 
ship of agricultural, timber or mineral 
land and also to prohibit their employment 
in the basic industries of the province. 

That is comparatively a long step. If 
the legislature is able to get what it wants, 
both in respect to prohibition of employ- 
ment of Orientals and a ban on future 
immigration, British Columbia’s problem 
will be largely settled. But these matters 
are controlled by the Ottawa government 
and before British Columbia can expect 
favorable action she must convince the 
other eight provinces of Canada, so far 
not directly affected, that her grievance is 
a just one. 

For the last thirty years, ever since 
there has been the slightest suspicion that 
unrestricted inflow of Asiatics would be 
undesirable, the governments concerned 
have made efforts to restrict immigration. 
The majority of these attempts have been 
ineffectual. Even a $500 head tax has 
failed to solve the Chinese problem. 
Employment bosses in British Columbia 
advance the head tax money to the immi- 
erant and then take it out of the wages he 
earns on arrival in this country. It is 
very simple, they will tell you. The gen- 
eral conclusion about the Chinese is that 
nothing short of absolute exclusion will 
do. 

The situation is slightly different: in 
respect to the Japanese. In 1894 Canada 
had an opportunity to declare for a white 
Canada. Australia and New Zealand had 
the same chance and made the most of it. 
Canada hesitated, however, for British 
Columbia’s voice was a feeble one in those 
days when national affairs were under 
(Continued on page 60) 
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The Story of a Ship’ 


Who 


More Ways Than One 


By Emma-Lindsay Squier 


OT many months ago I sauntered 
through the best known of all Los 
Angeles parks and renewed ac- 
quaintance with some of the 
animal friends I had made there on an 
earlier visit. Round the bear pits, with 
their cool rocks and stumps of dead trees, 
a large and amused crowd had gathered. 
And when I pushed my way to the front, 
it was to see a big brown bear, sitting on 
his haunches, going through a series of 
solemn gestures with his clumsy arms in 
imitation of a sailor who stood outside his 


cage. 
“*P_r-u-n-e-s” the sailor was wigwag- 
ging, apparently unconscious of the 


interest and amusement he was creating. 

‘There came at once to my memory the 
picture of a sailor with a bear cub in his 
arms and the hazy recollection that 
“Prunes” had been the mascot of the 
battleship California. So I spoke to the 
jackie and explained my interest and 
asked for further information. I received 
it of course. He was only too glad to 
tell me of Prunes’ exploits. Since then I 
have gleaned additional data regarding 
the wigwagging bear. 

A Yosemite Legend 


It is hard to vouch for the truth of the 
whole of the story. The part of it which 
comes from the valley of Yosemite 1s 
quite accurate I think, for there are, by 
way of proof, such convincing things as 
photographs, and witnesses who tell the 
same tale in the same way. But the last 
half of the story, which concerns the 
nautical adventures of Prunes, ts harder 
to authenticate. A dozen seafaring men 
have given me their versions, and all have 
been colored somewhat, I suspect, by a 
friendly prejudice for the little bear who 
became a notorious mascot on a world- 
famous battleship. I have not tried too 
hard to sift the facts from kindly fiction, 
for everything they told me about him 
was delightful. It seemed unfair to Prunes’ 
willing biographers that I should even 
seem to doubt the many marvelous things 
they told me concerning him. So I have 
set the story down just as I myself heard 
it. Some if it is true, and all of it might be 
true. In any case, Prunes himself still 


lives to bear witness to many of the facts. 
It was in the valley of Yosemite that 


A Little Bear 
Called” Prunes’ 








Mascot 


Prunes first made 
his acquaintance 
with the world. It 
seems a_ fitting 
thing that the val- 


ley should have 
been his early 
home, for in the 


Indian tongue the 
valley is called Ho- 
sem-1-tah, which 
means Big Grizzly 
Bear. Prunes him- 
self was not a 
grizzly ,only a small relation of the great 
giants who once inhabited the forests and 
mountains of Yosemite and the High 
Sierra. But it is probable that he first saw 
light of day at the foot of El Capitan, 
that tremendous rocky cliff that rears 
its gaunt, impregnable face more than two 
thousand feet above the valley’s floor. 
It is called by the Indians, Tul-tok-a- 
nu-la. And there is a legend concerning 
it which has to do with one of Prunes’ 
ancestors—a disobedient bear who got 
into a great deal of trouble because he did 
not heed his mother’s warning. 

Long long ago, so say the Ho-sem-i-tah 
Indians, there was a rock that had 
mischievous habit of growing suddenly 
when any animal was unlucky enough to 
get upon it. Therefore all the mothers of 
the animal kingdom, the lady rabbits, the 
lionesses, the does and the mother bears, 
warned their children never to go near the 
ill-natured rock, lest they be induced by 
the evil spirit inhabiting it to come upon 
it and go to sleep. 

But one day a little bear disregarded 
his mother’s warning, and in a spirit of 
bravado climbed up on the rock. No 
sooner had he reached the top than the 
evil spell of sleep overtook him. Then the 
rock commenced to grow, as was its 
vicious habit, and to reach up higher and 
higher toward the sky. When the little 
bear finally awoke, he found himself high 
above the valley of Ho-sem-i-tah, and he 
called for his mother at the top of his 
lungs. His mother heard, and came run- 
ning, and so did all the other animals. 
Cougar, who knew a great many spells, 
said some magic words that made the 
rock stop growing. But he could think 
of no magic that would make the rock 
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and one of his buddies shortly after he 
mascot of the battleship California 


reduce its size or help the little bear get 
down to his distracted mother. All the 
animals tried in vain to climb the smooth 
rocky cliff. Even the mountain lion’s 
tremendous leap could not carry him to 
the summit of the towering rock where the 
little bear sat crying his heart out with 
fear and loneliness. 

Then along came the humble little 
creature that we call the inch worm. He 
is known to the Ho-sem-i-tah Indians as 
Tul-tok-a-na. Slowly Tul-tok-a-na started 

‘up the cliff, measuring his length each 
time, and doubling himself up in the 
middle to get a good start. Steadily 
upward he went, and all the animals 
watched breathlessly. When he reached 
the top, Cougar said another magic sen- 
tence which made the little bear even 
smaller than he was, so small that he 
could easily ride on the inch worm’s back. 
So down they came, safely. And although 
the legend is not specific as to what 
happened next, I imagine that the mother 
bear spanked her child soundly, and I am 
quite sure that he climbed no more for- 
bidden rocks. In honor of the inch worm’s 
exploit, the giant rock was named for him, 
Tul-tok-a-nu-la. 


Man to the Rescue 


The curious part of this present-day 
story is that Prunes got into almost the 
same kind of trouble at the very foot of 
Tul-tok-a-nu-la, or El Capitan. And he 
was rescued, not by an inch worm, as was 
his ancestor, but by a kindly human 
being, who named him and adopted him. 

When first the ranger heard the cry 
that came from the middle of the river 
Merced, he thought it was a child in dis- 
tress, so human were the tones of shrill 
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nguish. When he dismounted from his 
se and hurried to the river bank he 
aw a scene of distress indeed. But the 
(ferer was not a human being. A very 
sall wet bear was clinging to a rock in 
idstream, just where the river is most 
icbulent, where there are great eddies of 
ife-like rifles that surge and divide and 
r about the scattered boulders in their 
dst. How the little bear had reached 
rock in the first place is a mystery. 
it there he was, balanced precariously 
its slippery surface, looking utterly 
-oebegone and frightened out of his small 
ts. And he was screaming lustily for 
mother, or for any one at all, to come 
d take him down. 
lhe ranger waded out into the swift 
tream and rescued the wet, scared baby 
ar. Prunes accepted his rescue with no 
reat amount of gratitude. He kicked, 
ratched and bit as the ranger was 
irrying him back to safety, and because 
f his strenuous objections to being 
scued, he was brought ignominiously to 
osemite village in a stout burlap sack 
hich stopped his biting, but not his shrill 
d steady screaming. 
lt was soon after this that he acquired 
the name which was to become both 
noted and notorious. The ranger who 
rescued the small bear continually referred 
to him as “that poor prune.” And the 
epit nee became shortened and softened in 
time to “Prunes.” 
lhe ae as to what todo with him 
was at first a little perplexing. His general 
boisterousness made him unsuitable for a 
household pet, for he exercised his lungs, 
his legs and his teeth on all possible 
occasions. So it was at last decided by the 
kindly Superintendent of the park that 
Prunes should be installed as a guest in 
the small menagerie of Yosemite Valley. 
There was no cage entirely unoccupied, 
but there was a very old and friendly 
black bear by the name of Billy who, it 
was thought, would not mind sharing his 
quarters with the small newcomer. Bob, 
who has charge of the zoo, was a little 
doubtful; but he agreed to watch over 
a, carefully, so that he should not be 
Wurt. 


J 
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Poor Old Billy! 


His fears were soon allayed. For Billy, 
who took no interest in anything except 
raisins and an occasional bath, was per- 
fectly willing that the cub should share 
his ¢ omfortable cage, with its private pool 
of water and the trunk and lower branches 
of an oak tree which grew up through the 
roof. But on the second day Bob heard a 
wild commotion in the cage, a medley of 
screams and hoarse grunts mingled with 
the startled snarls of the neighboring bob 
cats and the lusty roar of the mountain 
lions. He seized an iron prong and ran 
for Billy’s cage, thinking to find the 
scattered remains of a small bear called 
Prunes. What he did find was a large 
worried bruin sitting hunched up on the 
highest branch of the enclosed oak tree, 
‘i a small mean bear some few feet be- 

v him trying determinedly to bite his 
tocs and screaming unprintable epithets in 
bearlanguage. Prunes was captured with 
some difficulty and was spanked into 
temporary politeness. But poor old 
Billy had suffered a terrible shock. His 
life of languid ease had been suddenly 
exploded as with a bomb. He continued 
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Here the baby *Prunes™ is shown standing on a rock beside the Merced river in 


Yosemite, not far from the spot where he was found and 


rescued from a boulder in midstream 


to sit on the limb and blink and make 
plaintive whimpering noises and lick the 
toes that Prunes had bitten. From that 
time on his life became a round of dull 
misery. Prunes bullied him, slapped him, 
bit him anywhere he could get a tooth 
hold, crowded him out of his bath, and 
took the best raisins out of the morning 
feed of garbage. Billy grew thin and 
haggard looking, and spent most of his 
time on the highest limb of the tree, with 
his feet tucked under him in mournful 
preparedness. It was a relief to every one 
when, by some mysterious means, the 
big black bear disappeared one night, and 
when next seen was roaming happily in 
the woods behind the garbage pits. 

I would not have you think that Prunes 
was entirely reprehensible. His character 





had its weak points, I admit, and he was 
whenever circumstances pe rmitted, a bit 
of a bully. But as he grew older he learned 
respect for discipline, and was devotedly 
attached to Bob, who occasionally had 
to correct his manners and habits by 
means of a small but limber switch. Had 
he remained in Yosemite he would have 
developed, I feel sure, a delightful per- 
sonality. He was very friendly and fond 
of attention. His subsequent disgrace was 
largely the fault of overindulgent masters 
who were not as careful as Bob had been 
about applying corporal punishment 
whenever and wherever it was needed. 

He became, a few months later, the 
mascot of the U.S. S. California, and left 
the pleasant valley of Yosemite for a life 
of nautical adventures. 
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Now you must know that all ships have 
their mascots; and that such animals as 
attain this honor are spoiled and petted, 
caressed and pampered, and are often 
ruined by too much kindness and not 
enough discipline. Such, I am sorry to 
say, was the case of Prunes. Never was 
there a bear who became more famous, or 
who established himself more firmly in 
the affections of the men. They taught 
him all manner of tricks, to box, to salute 
the colors, to dance to the music of a 
mouth organ, to catch an apple or a piece 
of candy when it was tossed to him, to tie 

a fair knot in a rope. Whenever they 
ner get permission, they took Prunes 
ashore with them, the small bear looking 
very neat and naval in a large collar with 
his name traced in stars, ‘and a white 
canvas jackie cap hung rakishly over one 
ear. Most of the time he behaved him- 
self nicely. There was, of course, the epi- 
sode of the mangy fox terrier who sniffed 
at Prune’s ankles in an ill-mannered 
way, and who promptly became a wiser 
and sadder dog after Prunes had swung 
at him with a small but hefty forefoot. 


Objection Overruled 


There was the matter of the restaurant 
proprietor who objected to the presence 
of Prunes in the party of “gobs”? who 
came into his establishment for dinner. 
Accounts of this adventure differ widely; 
but the most popular one, and the one 
most prevalent in naval circles, is that the 
small bear, being released from his chain, 
chased the proprietor up on the counter, 
and from thence to the higher altitude of a 
grandfather’s clock, from the top of which 
the proprietor apologized like a gentleman 
for his remarks concerning the mascot, 
and expressed himself as entirely willing 
that Prunes should remain to dinner—if 
only his chain be fastened securely. 

Such accounts of Prune’s behavior as 
reached the ship’s commander were 
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tinged with distinct prejudice in the small 
mascot’s favor. And although a few 
civilians complained about apples filched 
from boxes outside of fruit stores and dogs 
injured in unfriendly encounters with the 
naval bear, yet the united testimony of 
Prune’s friends sufficed to keep him 
securely in his honored position on the 
ship. 

They taught him the wig-wag system of 
communication by arm movements. By 
dint of patience and bribery, and because 
the small bear had a distinct gift of 
mimicry, the men finally succeeded 1 
teaching him to wig-wag his own name, 
“Prunes.” He would sit solemnly on the 
deck, following with his own short arms 
the movements of the sailor before him. 
“P-r-u The ‘‘n” was always a bit 
hazy. Some of the aes letters were not 
as accurately gestured as they might have 
been, yet the general effect was good. 
And the men would go into transports of 
delight when Prunes would, at their re- 
quest, oblige them with the performance. 

The men of the California will tell you 
any number of stories in proof of their 
mascot’s shrewdness and power of thought. 
Once they brought him half a pound of 
taffy, hard and sticky. Prunes received 
the chunk with whines of intense joy, and 
taking it in his paws crammed the whole 
glutinous mass into his greedy mouth. 
The ensuing hour was one of mingled joy 
and pain. Having once gotten the taffy 
into his mouth, he couldn’t get it out. He 
rolled, dug at it with his sharp but clumsy 
nails, nearly dislocated his neck in an 
effort to free his teeth from the clinging 
sweetness, and was thoroughly tired out 
when he finally succeeded in swallowing 
the candy. The boys thought it such fun 
to watch his maneuvers that they immedi- 
ately offered him another chunk of taffy, 
which he refused with a tired but deter- 
mined shake of the head. He knew when 
he had had enough, did Prunes. But the 
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next day, the craving for sweets being as 
strong as ever, the small bear accepted the 
large lump, and the men grouped round 
on the deck expecting another entertain- 
ment. This time, however, Prunes used 
his brains. He did not stuff the whole 
lump into his mouth. Instead, he sat 
down on his haunches as if preparing for 
a pleasant afternoon, and mumbling 
gently to himself, chipped off small por- 
tions of the taffy, sucked at them gingerly 
and contentedly, and blinked at the men 
with his small bright eyes as much as to 
say, “I’ve learned my lesson. I know the 
right system now.” 


Early Defections 


I am sorry to say that Prunes allowed 
the attention and devotion he received to 
turn his head. He soon discovered that 
when punishment threatened, all he had 
to do was to scream loudly and put his 
paws over his eyes—a baby trick which 
he should have long since outgrown. As 
no one could bring themselves to striking 
a furry little bear who wept like a child 
and covered his eyes with his paws, his 
naughtiness escaped unpunished. And 
Prunes speedily became a nuisance, a 
thief, and a bully. 

He learned where the ship’s stores were 
kept; and although his small stomach was 
always bulging disgracefully with cookies, 
candy, and an assortment of indigestible 
food, his appetite was never satished; he 
began to steal dainties from the commis- 
sary and to rifle the officers’ lockers. 
Having been cursed from birth by an 
inordinate craving for sweets of all kinds. 
he stopped at nothing to obtain candy, 
honey, raisins and chewing gum. Many a 
box of candy disappeared from the locker 
of its rightful owner, many a jar of honey 


did the cooks fail to account for. And 
although circumstantial evidence was 


always plentiful, never once was Prunes 
(Continued on page 58) 





On the far wild hills the coyotes cry, 

(A waxing wind and a sinking moon, 
Fearsome sound is that crazy croon 
afts it by 

In waves that gather and break and die. 


As the night breeze lifts it and w 


A maniac’s laugh and a spaniel’s bark 
With the treble pipe of a cockerel, 
(I know the beast, oh, I know him well! 


The ululations arise and swell 


In fitful bursts through the eery dark, 
A medley strange to the folk that hark. 


Nocturne 


By Julia Boynton Green 


The lupine howl and the canine bay 
(A setting moon and a waning gale,) 
Out on the far hills hush and fail 
As the lyric brute takes the hunger trail, 
And the long night swings toward the dawn and day. 


Then, with the wind and the world asleep, 
(Sky aware of the climbing sun,) 
Our serenader, 


his music done, 


Shy as a deer and meek as a sheep, 


But daybreak comes and a dread instils. 
The changeling wolf, the gypsy dog, 
Slips away through a smother of fog, 


Threads the culvert and skirts the bog, 


Lopes the mess and leaps the rills, 


A gray wraith bound for the lonely hills. 


Comes to nose in our rubbish heap, 
Digs for things we have buried deep. 
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WATER 


By 
Richard Bentinck 


Author of : The Goldfish Bow] 


Illustrated by Karl Godwin 
XI 
SHARP turn in the 
trail. The defile be- 
came shallower and 
wider. Presently it 
broadened out toward the 
terrace. The trees loomed 
darkly ahead. Tim _ broke 
into a run, the portent of 
the gulley at his heels. 
There was a light in the 
house. In the living-room. 
Not Chet? 
Tim went back, a little 
higher up the hill. Now he 
suld see the pump shed. 


\ light there, too. But not 
1 sound. No engine splut- 
tering. Of course not! 


\nd no water 

Darkness and desolation 
upon the land. Night fall- 
ing. A desolation no new 
dawn seemed potent to 
dispel. 

Winnie was not in the 
living-room. He discovered 
her pacing the lawn, to and 
fro, to and fro. She did not see him. He 
turned the corner of the house and 
stepped softly past the open hatch. There 
was a weary droop to Winnie’s shoulders. 
The thin dress clung to her. And she 
ooked very slim and soft, almost fragile. 
\ fagged look, Tim thought, something 
like a flower about to wilt. Suddenly she 
became enveloped, for him, with a fra- 
vrance as of a faded rose. And so potently 
did this fancied dying emanation from her 
stir his decadent senses that he felt a 
furious desire for violence, to leap at her 
and tear her clothes, and crush her hot, 
The swel- 


limp, naked body in his arms. 
tering, languorous darkness was heavy 
with pungent, sensual odors. Stillness 


and desolation and the breathless tremor 
in the air—as of an approaching doom the 
thought of which he seemed unable to 
shake off—drove into his mind the inar- 
ticulate conviction that this was a final 
hour, that nothing would exist or matter 
after this! That nothing did matter 
except to gratify his passion, wild blazing 
now, no longer shackled by the inhibitions 
of what might happen next. Nothing 
attered but the one all- -encompassing, 
nnihilating holocaust of passion— 
(Quivering in every nerve and muscle he 
stole forward. Winnie, still unaware, 
pacing the lawn at some little distance, 
showed in profile, clear-cut against a 
p an of sky. He glided from the shadow 


In his mind was the encounter 





with Tim in the shed 


hideously grotesque by his trembling. He 
crouched to spring at her. That moment 
Winnie turned about and saw him. 

“You here?” she exclaimed startled. 
Her instant bold advance toward him 
dissolved his intent. He let his crouch 
sink low enough to appear fumbling with 
his bootlace. 

“Were you watching me—long?” she 
asked while going toward him. “I have 
been waiting here ages it seemed since the 
cow arrived.” 

“Finished milking?” 
croak hoarsely. 


Tim managed to 


“Yes. Everything is ready.” She 
paused before adding reluctantly, “And 


still no water!” 

“No water,” he echoed. 

“You'd better drink something before 
starting. I took some juice from a can of 
tomatoes. It helps,” she attested. 

“You weren’t expecting any water, 
were you!” he taunted suddenly. Nothing 
flowerlike he saw in her now. She was a 
sly, hostile creature who had made a fool 
of him about the gun, whom he longed to 
hurt and torture and fling aside. “‘You 
weren't expecting Chet to run off with you 
mavbe, and leave me flat! Or were you?” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” She spoke 
indignantly. 

“Oh, yes, all innocence,” he sneered, 
trying to brace himself with anger for 
what was to come. “But tell me first, 
do you expect me to get you out of this?” 





A Drama of the 
Imfplacable Desert 







She made a 


gesture coward the silent 
pump. “It is still necessar\,” she said, 
“and so I hadn’t changed my mind yet. 
I am all ready. If you mean to go, it’s 
time to start.” 

“Yes, I mean to go. And take you. 

T = ” 
Now hand over those cartridges!’ He 
stepped close to her, scowling menacingly. 

“Why?” It had come, she thought, 
recoiling from him. 

“T don’t go without them.” 

“You won’t have to. If anything 
happens along the road I’II—Oh, give me 
that gun. I'll load it now.” 

“D’you think I’m a fool? D’you think 
I don’t know you and he together double- 
crossed me with that gun?!” 

“T only meant I’d load it and hand it 
to you after we had started. But 
now 

“We don’t start, do you hear! We 
don’t start at all, unless you hand that 
clip of cartridges to me this instant!” 

“Then we don’t start!” 

“Where are they? Do I have to choke 
them out of you?” 

“T wouldn’t try,” she warned. 
of fearlessness she did not feel! 

“Oh, I don’t have to. You’ll hand them 
over mighty quick, and glad to. Do you 
know why?’ 

“It doesn’t interest me.” 

“So!” he snorted. ‘Maybe you think 
that fool down there will save you. I’m 
telling you he can do nothing. Not for 


A show 








42 
you! Not for this dump! Not for any- 
body. He can’t do a thing!” 


“You—you have—hurt him?” Now it 
was she who came toward Tin, steadily, 
threateningly, pressing him back step by 
slow ste 

“By God, I will, if he won’t let me get 
away in peace. A tire was off. His dirty 
work. He has my switchkey in his pocket. 
I need a gun to get my car out of his 
clutches.” 

“Your car? Out of his clutches? Then 
you lied! Then you did not get your 
car.” 

“No. Because he’s up to mischief with 
it! Because he’s licked and wants to 
make us suffer for it!) What does he want 
it for? To run away? Alone? He’s 
grabbed my car for spite, I tell you, 
because there’s nothing he can do!” 

Tim gasped for breath, frothing with 
fury. Deep silence hummed after his 
shrill screaming. Then, incredibly, naively 
dramatic by its pat contradiction of his 
assertion, there wheezed into their hearing 
the thin nasal whirr of a self-starter. A 
sudden cracking explosion burst into the 
deep-toned, husky roar of a powerful 
motor; but settled almost instantly into 
a trim smooth purr. 

“My car!” Tim shouted. 
closed the muffler.” 

Winnie made no comment. She stood 
still now, listening, transhxed with fears 
she indignantly repelled—and yet, watch- 
ing through which of the four doorways of 
the shed the headlights of the car would 
presently flare forth. 

‘Now do I get the clip?” Tim jibed. 
“He’s beating it. Leaving you and the 
kid, cold! There goes his light, straight 
south! Quick! The clip! Before he gets 
clear away—” 

She was silent, in hideous self-con flict. 

God, woman! Look! He’s doused 
the lights. He’s sneaking off dark! Give 
me the cartridges! I'll shoot—” He 
lurched toward her, threatening. 

“No!” 

Her tone startled a sudden madness 
in him. Cold madness, which made him 
silent, calm, deliberate. Now they would 
be alone, he thought, beyond all human 
interference or restraint. The desert 
seemed to breathe a flame that kindled 
dim primordial instincts, strangely per- 
verted but overwhelmingly impelling. 
Death waited.  Blindly exalted, he 
brushed the threat aside, unterrifhed, 
untouched even. He was supreme, his 
will omnipotent! This great tremendous 
moment was his, his! And he would own 
unchallenged all its hectic glory, and 
drain its terrible sweetness to the dregs 

“All right! Let him go,” he spoke 
exultantly. Then he turned slowly, full 
upon her. She raised her arms defen- 
sively. In some remote corner of her 
consciousness dim heredities awakened; 
nightmare insistencies that she had lived a 
similar event before—Unheeded, the soft 
purring of the motor continued. 

‘Put down those pretty arms,” he said. 
“I’ve got you tighter than I could ever 
grab you. Listen to what I tell you. The 
hill’s on fire. I didit. Did it right! You 
saw the mules come down? When did 
they before, without a halter? They’ve 
seen my fire down the other side. They 
ran from it—And there’s a breeze. Feel 
ng 


“T don’t believe you,” 


“Listen —he 


she whispered. 
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“You’re lying to get those cartridges. 
Go find them if you can!” 

“Keep them! He’s gone too far now. 
He’ll never see this place again—Oh, 
you'll believe me soon enough. You'll 
see the fire sweeping down this hill like 
a sea of blood. Look! Through the 
notch! See that smoke? We’ll burn to- 
gether, you and I. In each other’s arms 
we'll burn—I’ve got you! And I'll have 
you if it’s the last thing I do alive. You 
lovely thing—You red-lipped lover—You 
soft, white-bodied—”’ 

“I’m not afraid! I know you now. 
And I’m never afraid of you,” she mocked 
him, commencing anew the slow, tensely 
watchful, step by step advance upon him. 

“Afraid or not, you will come crawling 
to me, crawling to beg this gun from me, 


beg—when you see the fire—my hre, mine 
coming, coming—to roast your baby 
alive!” 


For an instant Winnie faltered. “‘No, 
no,” she moaned. She advanced a step, 
another, slowly. 

“You see! You see—Oh, but you’ll 
come! And I shall take you—and kiss 
you and curse you until we burn together 
hotter than flames can ever burn in hell! 


You fool! You beautiful, soft, sweet- 
breasted fool! You could have come 
away with me and lived—I had every- 


thing arranged. ‘he pump wrecked, the 
truck stalled—All that I did! / did it, 
because I’ve wanted you since the first 
day I saw you in this house—I never 
wanted anything so much—And now you 
die—and I—because you cheated with 
that gun. You damnable, beautiful cheat! 
But I’ve got you. At last I’ve got you.” 

He had continued to retreat before her. 
And his slow, dragging, snake-like back- 
ward swaying was more sinisterly men- 
acing than the most venomous, deadliest 
lunge at her. But feeling the stone sill of 
the cellar hatch behind him, he paused. 

Now he stretched forth his arm lazily 
toward the woman with a gesture that was 
part caress and partly a cruel talon clutch. 
She screamed as—almost indolently—his 
hand drew near, and nearer, to her breast. 
The next instant, hurling herself forward 
with all her strength, she fought and 
clawed for a hold of him. The image of an 
Indian rose in her mind. The Indian her 
grandmother had fought down—and with 
him all fear of fear—forever after 

XII 

hose screwed to one of the 

taps inside the pump shed, Chet 
gulped copious, grateful draughts of 
sparkling, ice-cold, living water. Replete 
to bursting, he let the stream squirt upon 
his body. Drenched from head to foot, 
he marched on squidging shoes to turn off 
the faucet, went in search of soap and a 
basin, and proceeded luxuriatingly to 
scrub off the grease and grime which 
certifed to his labors. This finally 
accomplished, he cast a watchful glance 
at the gauge which indicated the depth of 
water in the reservoir up hill, then pulled 
out his watch. The pump was running 
strong, full force. 

The hose recaptured his attention. 
He dragged it to the front of Tim’s 
roadster, from which the hood had been 
removed. Unscrewing the radiator cap he 
stuck the nozzle in its place, opened the 
petcock below, and went back to turn on 
the tap. This he regulated carefully so 
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that the fresh inflow to cool the engine 
should equal the steady discharge which 
was already forming a puddle between 
the front wheels. Against these, chunks 
of wood lay wedged. 

With careful scrutiny of every detail, 
Chet walked round the roadster. The 
rear end had been jacked clear of the 
ground and securely blocked with heavy 
timbers. The rear wheels were revolving 
free. Of the left one, the bare rim had 
been broadened with a wooden flange. 
Over this the driving belt of the pump 
whirled upon its ceaseless round trip into 
the shaft. It clasped the makeshift felloe 
caressingly, lightly, as if considerate 
that it was a frail stranger volunteering 
bravely in a desperate battle. And from 
each playful slap upon the wood it sped 
with zealous energy toward the pump, and 
wasted not one unnecessary ounce on 
friction. The motor ran with thorough- 
bred smoothness in this unwonted, menial 
harness. It sang a low and easy, inter- 
minable refrain deep from its sturdy 
heart. There was no reason, went the 
song, why they should not go on for many 
joyous hours, it and the wheels and the 
patting belt and the happily gurgling 
pump through which the water pulsed so 
elatedly. 

There was, in fact, no reason. For a 
second hose led from a huge and well- 
filled drum into the gas tank of the road- 
ster through a neatly soldered jury cap. 

Only a little longer now, the gauge 
apprised Chet, and the reservoir would be 
brimful. Then there remained no more to 
do down here than switch the stream the 
pump kicked up into the stand-pipe. And 
then he could go home and say to Winnie 
that the day was done; that the day was 
won! And let the water flow all night, 
whichever way it pleased. It could no 
more than flood the entire vineyard. The 
reservoir could save the plantation on 
the terraces. Tomorrow the birds would 
come; when Freddie wakened they would 
be singing—Sleep! First a bite. But 
sleep, if only a couple of hours between 
trips to replenish the oil and watch that 
all went well—Sleep! 

He took the seat off the truck and made 
himself a low bench across two sleepers on 
the floor, with a large box for a back. 
From it he watched the gauge. The little 
float bobbed up and down. But after 
each upward jerk it came down a little 
less far than before. It was indeed 
pleasant to sit here among these gurgling, 
thumping, whirring, singing neighborly 
helpers that had rallied to his need. Pat- 
pat-pat-pat! Steadily the belt tapped out 
the pace. Pat-pat-pat-pat-pat. Strange 
nobody from the house showed up. But 
that was simple too. Of course ‘Tim 
wouldn’t. Still on the run, most likely 
And Freddie—she could not be left alone 
after dark. Very simple—very simple- 
thumped the pump. The motor hummed 
its monotonous refrain. Pat-pat-pat 
went the belt—pat-pat— 


Up he bounded from the seat. Dream- 


ing! Asleep? No, that was some one 
running. Right at the door! 

“Chet!” 

It was Winnie’s voice. The next 


moment, sobbing for breath, she lurched 
against him. He had to support her, 
so spent she was. A_blanket-swathed 
bundle was slipping from her benumbed 
arms. 
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Richard Bentinck 


The image of an Indian rose in her mind. The Indian her grandmother had fought down 


“Daddy,” the bundle protested, “I’m 


He snatched at the youngster 
st in time, but had to release his grip 
Winnie. She, feeling her arms free 
last, lifted one with great effort and 
nted toward the hilltop. 

Fire!’ she gasped. “I ran to—warn— 
nas I could!” She reeled past him 


into the shed, and with a little moan slid 


t 


the floor in a dead faint. 


One glance uphill sufficed. One long 
glance. ‘There was not time for more 
while Winnie lay where she had fallen, an 
oddly twisted, pathetic little huddle. But 
in that instantaneous, almost photo- 
graphic flash of discovery, this final over- 
whelming debacle swept his whole being 
clear of all considerations save the one 
that was in his heart for her. And his 
choice was made. 


For one fraction of a second he watched 
stonily the awful spectacle of culminating 
disaster, while every convolution of his 
brain groped for—and found—ways to 
combat, probably check it. Above the 
hill dense clouds piled up in swirling 
billows, undercast with a fierce glow that, 
from the farther slope, glared upward and 
made the tumbling surf of smoke itself 
appear a welter of wavering flames. Wide 
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bursting showers of sparks whizzed up, 
pursued by the whipping of the gusty 
wind. And suddenly, it seemed to Chet, 
the gale blared through his soul the 
laughter of the desert, mocking him. 

Then he was kneeling beside Winnie. 
Still unconscious, she lay stretched on the 
crude bench he had contrived. Her dress 
was torn in several places. An ugly 
scratch ran raw across her throat. Her 
hair hung tangled down to her waist. 

“My God!’ he groaned, ‘“‘could it be 
Tim?” While he had dozed she had 
perhaps been facing the most frightful, 
shaming moment a woman may confront. 
And as he clumsily bathed her face and 
neck and wrists, remorsefully he whis- 
pered vain endearing words. 

Freddie came to him from the tap where 
she had quenched her thirst and indulged 
her eternal fascination with the ways of 
spouting water. She still looked pale and 
dark circles ringed her eyes, to which the 
sparkle of joyous well-being had not yet 
returned. 

“Daddy,” she said, cuddling close to 
him, “‘you know I’ve been awful sick too? 
Like mother now. Only a little bit 
tonight, but all afternoon a lot.” 

He hugged her, and ‘You'll both be all 
right again soon,” he said, ‘‘and we are 
going far away from here where nothing 
like this can ever happen again.” 

“But Daddy,” she objected, “the birds 
will be back tomorrow. You said they 
would be. I don’t want to go.” 

“We want to do what’s best for mother 
and for you. She’s more to us than any 
ranch, dear, isn’t she? 

Then Winnie opened her eyes, and he 
resumed his tender ministrations. Curi- 
osity overcame her mortal weariness, and 
the sick anguish of ugly, shaming recol- 
lections. Beneath half-lifted lids her gaze 
examined the weird contrivance Chet had 
set up. She thrilled, and turning to him, 
smiled. 

“Oh, Chet,” she whispered, “I might 
have known you'd get it! But could I 
guess about the roadster? You never 
hinted even.” 











Water: Richard Bentinck 





“To save disappointment, dearest,” he 
explained. “It was my one chance. But 
not sure to work at all.” 

“But you got it,” she sighed proudly. 
“You would—anything!”’ 

He kissed her. And, smiling a little, he 
added “Besides, dear, what you didn’t 
know, [im couldn’t pester out of you!” 

She frowned, pained, but let it pass. 
She smiled back at him, as at a child who 
did not know the hurt he gave. Who 
could not know that no amount of pester- 
ing should ever have wrung from her one 
word of where the cartridges were hidden. 

But his arms were about her; under her 
cheek she felt the beating of his heart. 
And it was very sweet to lie thus on his 
breast and let his cherishing soothe the 
scar, branded into her mind, of the 
struggle she had fought; and to draw 
within herself a little of the abundant 
forces of his spirit that never quailed, 
never lost faith, never abandoned his 
splendid purpose. And sweet beyond all 
measure was the knowledge come to her 
through the fogged awakening from her 
swoon, in his fragmentary murmurs of 
endearment, that he perceived her strength 
and held her higher and more precious than 
his inexorable ambition, than all the world! 


HE trickle from the motor’s radiator 
spread ina muddy puddle that soaked 
his legs and the trailing folds of her 
dress. [he gauge, unheeded, made frantic 
signals that the reservoir was overflowing. 
The fire gained apace. — the hill 
dense smoke clouds whirled a crimson 
denunciation of the coward to ae throne 
of God. But a more resplendent throne, 
to them, their antic bench provided. Like 
the most anserine young lovers, they were 
oblivious to all alarums. And by their 
wordless interchange of mutual reliances 
each giving strength toward the other’s 
need—they pledged anew a braver troth 
and infinitely sweeter for clearer under- 
standing of each other. 
‘Well,”’ and Chet kissed her very ten- 
derly, “it did work anyhow. But now it 
must not any longer!” 
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He rose and strode with shoulders 
resolutely squared to his ordeal. His 
face was haggard, gray. It seemed to 
Winnie, as she watched him go, that he 
had aged greatly since starting off that 
morning. 


She jumped up. “What are you going 


to do?” 
“Unrig! We travel in the roadster.” 
“But Chet,” she cried, unable to 


believe, “the ranch?” 

“Let burn! We'll open all the terrace 

taps before we go, to spare all that may. 

“But the house?” 

“Tt can’t be helped!’’—The more com- 
plete the ruin, the more irrevocably pre- 
clusive of returning, ever—‘“But I’ll do 
all I can before we make for safety,” he 
amended, “‘because of the insurance. It 
must come to us clean, for the sake of our 
new start, dearest—in the city.” 

Then she was at his side, understanding 
the bitter anguish of his resignation to 
giving up all this that was the breath of 
life to him. And lightning-like there 
flashed into her mind all manner of 
whirling thoughts, each pushing toward 
her resolution: Her pride in his unbend- 
able will to conquer. The maiming blow 
to it of this sacriicte—for her. The ruin 
of-their home—fire—where she had borne 
her child. The shuddering, yet exultant 
sureness of herself since her awful conflict 
of that evening—the hideous awfulness 
that had given her courage to bear any 
trouble now—anywhere! 

“Chet! Chet! You must not quit,” 
she cried, “‘never you! It’s not like you 
to quit without a fight. You must not 
for my sake. Oh, you don’t know how 
completely you have won!” 

“Yes, | am quitting, dear,” he smiled, 
“but not quite without—some struggle.” 

“And you who love this country so?” 

“Gone back on me, the old desert has,” 
he growled whimsically, “sending this 
wind just now. Damn the jade!” 

“Oh, Chet! Say that again,” Winnie 
laughed. Loudly she laughed. But tears 
were coming into her eyes. 

(Continued on page 82) 





‘““A Vanished Star’”’ 


Jesus, be good to her! 
She will be lonely there, 


So lonely there tonight, up in the sky! 


Jesus, if she should cry, 


By Lydia M. D, O'Neil 


You will not chide her then, You will not blame, 
But holding her against Your kindly breast, 


Kissing the lips that yearn to be caressed, 


Teach her to love Your name! 


Will You not take her in Your own warm arms, 


And still her vague alarms? 


Ah, Jesus, when she calls 


“Mommie! I want my Mommie!” 
Her little fist against the Great White Walls, 


When the small puzzled feet 


Go running through the corridors of Heaven, 


She is only a baby yet; 
In time she will not fret; 
Yet, Jesus, do not let her quite forget 


when she beats 


Her Mommie, heavy-souled with memories; 
So, when she lays her head against Your knees, 


Watching the earth roll by, a far white moon, 


Along the paven paths that weave and wind, 


Searching for Mommie, whom she can not find 


When the hot tear-drops start, 


Ah, Jesus of the Understanding Heart, 


Tell her, her Mommie is coming very soon. 


And Jesus, if there are teddy-bears in Heaven, 


Will You not give her a little one to keep? 


Perhaps it will help her sleep. 
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Troubles Seldom Come Singly 


Drawn by Will James 
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Cal Coolidge, 
Conservatism 
and Courage 


It’s Calvin Coolidge for the Republicans. 
Practically unanimous, at that. Why? 
What’s the reason for the remarkable 
victory won by a candidaté who had been 
catapulted from the vice-presidential obscurity into the 
White House barely nine months before the convention, 
whose short term of office coincided with the revelations of 
graft and corruption in high places unprecedented in the 
history of the Nation? Calvin Coolidge, although he gave 
evidence of political courage, displayed no marked qualities 
of statesmanship, no extraordinary ability, no outstanding 
leadership during his brief incumbency of the presidential 
chair, yet he won a convention and primary victory almost 
as overwhelming as Taft’s memorable defeat in 1912. 
Even California gave him its delegation, leaving its erst- 
while favorite native son, Hiram Johnson, shivering on the 
doorstep. Again we ask: Why? 

Out here on the western 
rim of the continent it looks 
as though the Republicans 
handed Coolidge the nomina- 
tion on a platter because the 
average person of Republican 
leanings is extremely conserv- 
ative and cautious this year. 
The memory of the distress in 
*20 and ’21 is still too fresh to 
risk swapping in midstream 
a well broken, gentle horse 
for a fractious and uncertain 
progressive colt. The mild 
spring decline in business 
was attributed by them in 
part to the exposures of cor- 
ruption made by the Senate 
Democrats and Progressives. 
These revelations were con- 
sidered “unsettling.”” There- 
fore the Republican voters, 
desiring business _ stability 
above everything else, flocked 
to the conservative Coolidge 
banner by the million. 

An important factor in 
the President’s favor was the 
political courage imputed to 
him in his defense of the 
Mellon tax rates, in his clear- 
cut opposition to the bonus 
and in his message asking the 
senatorial investigators to 
keep “within the constitution 
and the orderly processes of 
the law.” 

Taking into consideration 
the psychology of the business community, it becomes clear 
why courageous conservatism made the nomination of 
Coolidge practically unanimous. 











Bronstrup, in the San Francisco Chronicle 


Will They Be Able to Float Her? 


The Democrats The Democratic show is next on the 
May Raise the program. Here’s hoping that Al Smith 
Religious Issue “°"t be the nominee. This hope is 
expressed not because of his religion, but 
because his nomination would inevitably inject the religious 
issue openly into the campaign, and in the present kukluxed 
condition of the public mind an outbreak of religious bigotry 
would be a disaster. It is deplorable that there should be 
political prejudice against any man on account of his religion, 
but it would be foolish to overlook the fact that such prejudice 
does exist as a tradition in this country. It will diminish in 
time and ultimately vanish altogether; deliberately to force 
the issue at the present time would strengthen the prejudice 
and play into the hands of those who profit by it. 
Confidentially, friends, it won’t make much difference who 
is nominated and who is elected so long as the new president 
has a working majority—not too large—in both houses of 
Congress. We'll continue to 
sat and the Governmental 
machinery will continue to 
revolve no matter who is at 
the throttle. 


U u 
Dyeing the Hair This coun- 
Has No Effect try would 


on Your Health be better off 
if it would 


keep in mind the fact that 
changes of the political com- 
plexion in Washington have as 
little effect on the general eco- 
nomic health of the Nation as 
the dyeing of hair has on the 
temperature of the head it 
covers. The real effect is 
psychological; there is no 
radical change in the health 
of a woman who finds her 
first patch of gray hair, but 
nevertheless the discovery 
produces the glooms which 
vanish after the gray hair has 
been tinted to harmonize with 
the rest of the landscape. 
The slowing up of business 
noticeable in April and May 
had a purely psychological 
cause. The uncertainty about 
income tax rates, for instance, 
was advanced as one of the 
factors in the slowing-up, vet 
it is obvious that the decrease 
in business profits as a result 
of the temporary depression 
was far greater than any possible saving through tax reduc- 
tion. In other words, if Congress had not started to tinker 
with the tax schedule at all, we would all be better off. 
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{nother instance of a psycho- 
logical depression is presented 
by California. The past winter 
was badly deficient in rainfall. 

\s a result range pastures 
were poor and the grain crop is 
small. But the real money crop, 
fruit, will show only a slight 
decrease and in value it will 
exceed the 1923 crop. 

On top of the moisture de- 
ficiency came the  foot-and- 
mouth disease. It did not scare 
any one until the hysterial Gov- 
ernor of Arizona blockaded the 
roads leading from California 
into Arizona and forced hun- 
dreds of motor tourists to camp 
in the desert, his hysteria causing 
other states and California 
county authorities similarly to 
interfere with the movement of 
persons and products. A month 
of hysterical unwarranted panic 
caused a loss of many millions, 
hut as soon as the Federal Gov- 
ernment reassured the public, 
the panic subsided, foolish in- 
terference with traffic ceased and 
conditions became normal. Late 
in May the average traveler, coming either by rail or auto, 
might go from one end of the Golden State to the other 
without knowing that the hoof-and-mouth disease existed. 

It’s fear of change rather than the change itself that does 
the damage. 


U U 


If it had not been for the disturbed and 
Cheerful Old apprehensive state of mind of the Nation, 
Well Meee business activity in spring and summer 

should have surpassed the record of the 
like period in 1923. Throughout the country the buying 
power has not been diminished; many farmers, notably the 
cotton and wool growers, the corn and flax producers and 
others, are far more prosperous than they were a year ago. 
Labor continued to be fully employed at high wages and the 
railroads hauled maximum tonnage. From the domestic 
standpoint, there was and is every reason to expect a con- 
tinuance of prosperity, and international developments 
were so bright that they should have filled the American 
business soul with a 
supersaturated solution 
of double-strength op- 
uimism. 

The Dawes report— 
perhaps the — sanest, 
most reasonable and 
hopeful document pro- 
duced since the Armis- 
tice—was accepted in 
principle by every in- 
terested government. 
Ramsay MacDonald 
and Poincaré got to- 
gether in an effort to 
reconcile the British and 
the Frenchattitude; the 
German elections de- 
veloped no symptoms 
of renewed resistance. 
On every hand there 
seemed to be an ap- 
parently sincere desire 
to put the plan of the 
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**Hell-and-Maria’ Dawes, the energetic American 
whose leadership produced the plan that 


may solve the reparations problem 





Henry M. Robinson (left), the Los Angeles banker, and Reginald McKenna, 
the Englishmen whose financial experience and common sense 


were invaluable in the framing of the Dawes report 
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Dawes commission into effect 
and see how it would work. 
This conciliatory stand of the 
European powers would have 
been a_ sufficient base for 
increased American activities if 
it had not been wet-blanketed 
by our own unreasonable and 
groundless fears. 

Ask the next calamity howler 
to give definite reasons for his 
blue funk. If he can’t, hit him 
on the mental jaw and make 
him cease his croakings. Under 
present conditions the gloom 
spreader is the most dangerous 
and most expensive member of 
the community. 
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9 No More Dilly- No one on the 

Dallying With Pacific Coast 
c the Yellow Men Wanted to of- 
iS fend Ja pan 


needlessly—until Hanihara sent 
his blustering “grave conse- 
quences” letter. That piece of 
gratuitous stupid impudence 
caused a bristling of the back 
hair alike on highbrows and 
roughnecks. Most of them had been willing to handle 
Japan’s hypersensitive feelings with the softest of velvet 
gloves, provided the glove did not interfere with ex- 
clusion. After the diplomatic bluff they were ready to 
come down on Japan’s corn with both heels and enjoy the 
proceedings. They are still in that frame of mind. “What 
are they yelling about, anyway?” they ask truculently. 
“Japan keeps Chinese labor out regardless of China’s 
feelings. And Japan is right. We are keeping the Chinese 
out by law; who’s going to stop us from keeping out all 
Asiatics, Japanese included? Let’s do it right now and see 
what happens.” 

Nevertheless it does not pay to make a gesture which will 
be interpreted by Japan as a slap in the face. We want to 
live in friendly harmony with all the world. If the gates can 
be barred against yellow immigrants as effectively by treaty 
as by law, the Pacific Coast will be satisfied with exclusion 
by treaty provided the right to do the excluding is specifically 
recognized in the new immigration law. 

Nor can exclusion be postponed for a year or more. Right 
now hundreds of Japa- 
nese residents of the 

-acific Coast are on 
the way back from 
Japan with newly ac- 
quired wives. Every 
boat going to the Orient 
is crowded to the limit 
with Japanese bachelors 
hurrying home for 
women to raise yellow 
families in America. We 





wow 


don’t want them. The 
practise should have 
been stopped fifteen 


years ago. Against the 
picture-bride importa- 
tions California pro- 
tested and protested, 
yet the so-called Gen- 
tlemen’s Agreement le- 
galized the establish- 
ment of permanent 
Asiatic colonies on the 
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**Aw, Come On, Kid Don't Be So Touchy!” 


West Coast. There must be no more picture brides, no more 
Asiatic families in the Far West. If the importation of yellow 
women can be shut off by treaty absolutely and at once, let 
the President hurry and do it. If it can’t be done now and 
for all time by treaty, let’s do it by law and do it now. 

“They’ll filter in across the Mexican boundary unless we 
have the coéperation of the Japanese government,” object 
those who are afraid of Japan. In that case let us apply to 
all Asiatics the same system of registration and identification 
now applying to the Chinese. Every Chinese must on 
demand produce documentary evidence including a photo- 
graph and a certificate issued by the immigration com- 
missioner, showing that he is entitled to residence in this 
country. If he can not produce this evidence, he is deported. 
A similar system applied to all Asiatics would solve the 
problem of illegal entry. 

Let’s do the exclusion job thoroughly and let’s do it right 


now. 
U U 

Are you happier than you were twenty 
years ago? Now that you have a fairly 
large house, an automobile, a Victrola, a 
radio set and overstuffed furniture, have 
you more and better friends, more leisure, more content- 
ment, wider interests and greater peace of mind? 

Consider these questions. Give them a quarter hour of 
your time—if you can spare it. If you are old enough, go 
back fifteen or twenty years, recreate the picture of what 
you then were, of your surroundings, your friends, your 
thoughts, ideals and dreams. Compare that picture with 
what you are, do and think today. Which period wins? 

Most of us are dissatisfied. We are longing for a closer, 
more intimate contact with congenial souls; we are dimly 
conscious of the fact that life should be more than a hectic 
chase after the long green, that for most of us the task of 
earning enough money to keep us in the style to which we 
wish to be accustomed is absorbing so much of our energy 
that little is left for the leisure hours. And we are not satis- 
fied with the use to which we put this leisure. For most of 
us life is just a little disappointing because, whether we are 


Are You More 
Contented Now 
Than Formerly? 


The Pulse of the West 
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materially successful or just struggling, the altruistic, the 
spiritual and the ideal content of modern existence is dimin 
ishing in quantity and quality. 

Probably it’s the dim realization of the decreasing ideal 
istic flavor of modern life that helps to give rise to the 
codperative, semi-communistic colonies springing up regard- 
less of past failures. Large-scale machine production is so 
impersonal that the average man no longer feels himself « 
necessary part of the creative process; having no longer the 
ownership of the means of production, he subconsciously 
shrinks in his own estimation. The restoration of this self- 
esteem is another reason, aside from the purely materialistic 
one of economic security, for the colony ventures in which 
every worker is also an owner. 

Coéperation must eventually solve the problem created 
by the universal use of power-driven machinery. That’s 
why the experiences of the pioneer-codperators related on 
page 21 are of extraordinary interest and significance. 


iv) U 

The huge communistic experiment in 
Russia has so far been a failure. When 
untrained, inexperienced, undisciplined 
manual workers tried to operate modern 
factories and railroads according to their own notions, the 
whole works just stopped. Nor did they start again until 
the incentive of private profit was reintroduced. 

What would happen if America should be turned into a 
social laboratory for a similar experiment? Would it work 
here with greater success than in Russia? 

Perhaps the experiences of the Rio del Llano colony 
described in this issue can supply a qualified answer. This 
coéperative colony started in California ten years ago. Its 
founder was an ardent Socialist; in the beginning manage: 
ment was along Socialist lines. The colony grew and began 
to prosper, but only after the purely Socialist principles of 
control and management had been modified or abandoned. 
Finally the colony was compelled to move because irrigation 
water was lacking. But it still exists and, though handi- 
capped by lack of capital, it is still growing and appears to 
be on a sound foundation. 

To all those interested in finding the right road to a higher, 
fuller life for the masses the articles by Mr. Wooster wil! be 
of exceptional interest. 


Is Cooperation 
the Answer to 
Socialism? 
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Wahi, in the Sacramento Ree 


One Place Where Service Doesn't Count for Much 
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As Bread Goes The greatest surprise in international 
Up, Poincare is fiairs this year was the crushing defeat of 
Thrown Out Poincaré and the repudiation of his blood- 

and-iron policy by the Socialists and Com- 
munists of France. Dissatisfaction with the handling of 
international problems by the Liberals and Conservatives 
put the reins of the English government into the hands of 
the Labor Party. The dissatisfaction arose not only out of 
the plight of the million and a half unemployed, but out of 
the distress of the taxpayers compelled to support the 
millions who could not support themselves because conti- 
nental Europe could no longer buy that which they pro- 
duced. The old parties had tried to restore peace, harmony 
and prosperity; they failed and were turned out. 

similar considerations influenced the French voters. As 
a result of the Poincaré policy of imperialism they had seen 
the franc tumble disastrously while 
prices and taxes rose. When the price of 
bread doubled in a few weeks as the 
franc fell, Poincaré’s doom was _pro- 
nounced. 

Do you get the significance of the 
French elections, of a British Labor 
premier? It’s a confession on the part of 
the masses that they have lost confidence 
in the leadership of parties analogous 
to our own Republicans and Democrats. 
The old-line parties made a mess of 
things international, therefore they are 
thrown out and radicals are put in their 
places when the foreign policy pinches 
the domestic corn. 

lespite the fall of the franc the victory 
of the French Socialists is the most 
hopeful omen that has come out of 
Kurope for five years. It may well mean 
that the masses of Europe, disgusted 
with the stupidity and selfishness of their 
old leaders, have determined to reach 
hands across the artificial boundary 
lines, forget nationalistic hatreds and try 
living in harmony for a while. 

The Socialist victory in France does 
not mean that Germany will get off with 
a reprimand. No matter who governs 
France, Germany will have to pay to the 
limit of her ability, but the new French 
government will endeavor to help 
the Germans to their feet so that they may be able to 
pay, instead of keeping them prostrate by force. 


U U 


Homesteads on The following is a sample of announce- 
Lands Unfit ments issued almost daily by the Interior 
for Anything Department: 

“Opening of approximately 46,000 acres 
of public land in San Bernardino county, California, to 
homestead entry was made public at the Interior depart- 
ment today. The tracts are described as mountainous and 
desert in character. The nearest railroad point is Siam. 
The soil is sandy, gravelly and rocky, of third and fourth rate, 
and generally unfit for cultivation or grazing purposes.” 

Of 76,000 acres opened in entry in Idaho the Department 
says: ‘The soil of the rolling lands is a sandy loam of the 
second and third rate while the mountainous lands are stony.” 

Describing 64,000 acres in Wyoming, the Land Office 
characterizes the soil as “a composition of gumbo and sand 
of about second rate.” 

If the land, as the Interior Department says, is unfit for 
cultivation or grazing purposes, why invite any one to make 
a home on it? What 7s it good for? Why not keep these vast 
areas of dry, arid, stony, mountainous and desert lands in 
public possession, using it for a public stock range under 
proper and reasonable regulation? 
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There is no reason why the public range unfit for anything 
except grazing should not be retained by the people for the 
benefit of the stockmen whose herds must use it. There is no 
reason at all except the Interior Department’s mania to get 
it out of public into private hands at the earliest possible 
moment. The worst feature of these announcements, how- 
ever, is the statement that these totally worthless—from a 
farming standpoint—tracts of lands will be reserved go 
days for entry by veterans of the World War. 


U U 


In the retrospect, seen through the soften- 
Making Rural = ng mist of twenty or thirty years, the 
Lite Mileestins “little red school house’’ in which so many 

of us acquired knowledge of the three R’s, 
seems a marvelously beautiful institution, but in the hard 


The Schoo! is 


— ~ 


INTERNATIONAL 


Strange wares are offered on the blubber market of Nome, Alaska. This particular 
day the shopping Eskimo found an abundant supply of walrus at reasonable 
prices. Reindeer steak was scarce and high. No fresh peas were 


offered and the demand for alligator pears was slack 


light of the present day the survival of single-room schools 
in which one teacher tries to instruct boys and girls from six 
to fourteen years old, is a crime. The average ungraded 
country school has no business to exist in a nation rich 
enough to pay for a better grade of education. Thank 
goodness, this type of school is disappearing rapidly in the 
Far West through the process of consolidation. 

Take Weld county, Colorado, for instance. Eighty-five 
school districts, each with an ungraded small school, were 
consolidated into twenty-six districts. The consolidated 
districts issued bonds, erected up-to-date school buildings, 
hired competent teachers, bought auto-busses and sent 
them out to bring the children living at a distance to the 
school. In this county 2510 children are brought to the new 
schools daily by the busses, thus giving the farm children 
practically the same educational advantages the city 
children enjoy. 

However, the parents profit by the consolidated schools 
as well. Every school has an auditorium that has become a 
most popular meeting place for the country people; they 
have turned out for the contests on the new athletic fields; 
they are making use of the school libraries, attending lyceum 
courses and developing social and intellectual interests that 
will go far in removing the curse of American rural life, 
isolation and stagnation. Modern rural schools cost money, 
but they are worth the expense ten times over. 
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Pers ecuting the Pueblos 
The Indian Bureau Denies Its Wards Rehgious Liberty 


HE years-old persecution of 

Indian religions by the United 

States Government has reached 

its climax. At Taos pueblo they 
said, a few nights ago: 

“They have taken away our land. 
The White Man has taken all but 1500 of 
our 5000 irrigated acres. They have taken 
our sacred Lake—Blue Lake, the temple 
of our summer worship in the cloudy 
mountains. They have taken our Sacred 
Mountain, in the gleam of whose snows 
we have lived and which has been the 
symbol of our God, climbed by no feet but 
our own, for thousands of years. 

“They have taken away our powers of 
tribal discipline, and those equal rights 
before the law which Spain and Mexico 
gave us. And now they order us to give 
up the one thing that remains, the last 
thing as it was the first—our religion, 
which is our soul.” 

They talked for hours and hours in the 
Taos council chamber, old men with 
voices like distant thunder and bubbling 

water and young men with that gentle 
gravity which the tribal religious initi- 
ation brings to nearly all Pueblo Indians. 
Outside in the moonless night, white- 
robed figures were crowded, and women 
were gathered in the doorways. oe 
little children know that a crisis and z 
great trouble had fallen on the sidiiie. 
They had been ordered by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs to forsake, violate 
and kill their religious institetion. 

This situation in America today—this 
plunge backward into a medieval inqui- 
sition and persecution of a religion—will 
either be corrected through a storm of 
public indignation, or will stand as an 
indictment of the American people in 
the year 1924. If the facts be as stated 
below, Americans must act or they will 
have betrayed those principles, older 
than the Constitution, which brought 
William Penn and the Pilgrims and the 
Portuguese Jews to the New World. 
The “accursed system,” as President 
Lincoln called it, of Indian Affairs will 
have borne its most perfect evil fruit. 
The symbol of the Indian Bureau will 
thereafter be not landless Indians or 
blind or slowly starving Indians, but 
Indians hounded, jailed and kidnapped 
because of their religion and robbed 
of the consolations and moral supports 
of their religious life. 

Let it be understood at the begin- 
ning of this article. The scheme of 
persecution announced for ‘Taos 
pueblo, and the persecution now going 
on at Zuni pueblo, does not even 
pretend an excuse other than a scorn 
and intoleration toward the Indian 
religion as such. It is naked, un- 
mitigated religious persecution. When 
the ancient Romans hounded the first 
Christians, when the Byzantine Church 
scourged the Jews and when Medieval 


pontiffs warred against Freemasonry, 
the persecutors at least alleged with 
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detailed specifications that they were at- 
tacking wrongdoers. The Christians were 
charged with indecency, the Jews with 
drinking babies’ blood, the Freemasons 
with being engaged in a plot to overthrow 
Christendom. No allegations of any defin- 
able sort are made against the Pueblo relig- 
ions, save the one allegation that through 
their religion the Indians remain Indian. 
There is no issue—no sustainable allega- 
tion—of excess, or immorality, or cruelty, 
or persecution of Indians by Indians, or 
interference with the work of the Govern- 
ment schools. Religious persecution— 
ruthless, unapologetic, designed to assassi- 
nate a religion by force—has been reinsti- 
tuted in Americ: 1, and the immediate vic- 
tim is the American Indian, our nation’s 
child and ward. 

Let us now trace the development of 
this persecution, beginning in 1921. The 
Taos and Zuni situations must be seen 
against the background of a policy which 
has been cumulatively developed under the 
present administration of Indian affairs. 

am going to quote from a series of 
regulations and orders of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. To realize the 
practical meaning and effect of these 
documents the reader must bear in mind 
two facts. First, the Indian Bureau 
“regulations” have the force of statute 
law insofar as they do not conflict with 
previous statutes of Congress. These 
regulations are carried into effect by the 








Religious Liberty 





local superintendents in the field. 

“Indian offenses” referred to in the 

order below are punishable by. fine or 

imprisonme nt. ‘ihe trials for “Indian 

offenses” are conducted without the 

customary judicial safeguards—with- 
out juries, without lawyers, the accuser 
and judge being one, and that one being the 
Indian Bureau superintendent or some 
other local employe of the Indian Bureau. 
Indians are “Americani ed” by being 
subjected to forms of judicial penal pro- 
cedure unknown to Indian custom and 
discarded by the White race hundreds of 
years ago. 

Second, the Indian religions, and 
especially the Pueblo and Navajo relig- 
ions, are always encountered in two 
aspects. They are systems of belief about 
the invisible world; and they are rhythmic, 
dramatic, singing rituals. The fountain 
head of every world religion has been a 
place of mystic communing with the invis- 
ibles and with the dead, and also a place 
of dance and song. Symbolic pantomime, 
mystic signs and a kind of emotional 
ecstasy are the very soul of religion in its 
great original moments, in its strange and 
profound. beginnings in the childhood of 
races. This is altogether true of the 
Indian religions. Where the word “super- 
stition” is used in Indian Bureau Docu- 
ments, it refers to the other-world beliefs 
of the Indians. Where the word “dance” 
is used, it refers to any and every prayer, 
invocation, hymn or ceremony. 

The first order of Commissioner Burke 
is Circular 1665, dated April 26, 1921, 
addressed to Superintendents. “It is 
not the policy of the Indian Office to 
denounce all forms of Indian dancing 

(i. e., religious expression). Itis rather 
its purpose to be somewhat tolerant 
of pleasure. . . The dance, however, 
under most primitive and pagan con- 
ditions, is apt to be harmful, and when 
found to be so among the Indians we 
should control it by educational proc- 
esses as far as possible but, if neces- 
sary, by punitive measures. 

“The sun-dance and all other similar 
dances and so-called religious _ cere- 
monies are considered ‘Indian offenses’ 
under existing regulations, and correc- 
tive penalties are provided. I regard 
such restriction as aera to any 
dance which involves... the reckless 
giving away of property. ae or 
prolonged periods of celebration. . .in 
fact, any disorderly or plainly excessive 
performance that promotes supersti- 
tious cruelty, licentiousness, idleness, 
danger to health, and shiftless indiffer- 
ence to family welfare. In all such 
instances the regulations should be 
enforced.” 

“In all such instances,” says the 
Commissioner, “the a should 
be enforced’? What instances? Who 
will decide that an Indian religious ex- 
pression promotes idleness, excessive 

(Continued on page 92) 
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HERE is an old saw, having to do 
with killing cats, which we can’t 
quote exactly at the moment. 
However, the substance of it is to 
the effect that there is more than one way 
to do what you want to do, get what you 
want to get, or, for instance, to find out 
what you want to know. 
lor example, we had been wondering 
whether or not to lead off the “Corner” 
with a book about travel for the second 
month hand-running. We were in two 
minds about general interest in travel 
being sufficiently active to warrant going 
it quite so strong. Not being able to 
decide outright, we wondered also how we 
might find out. 
lhen we talked about books over the 
radio and all at once our problem—as the 
advertisement writers have it—was solved. 


In our “Book Chat” (which was evi- 
dently “listened in on” by sundry readers 
of the “Corner,” for we had some very 


pleasant letters which we are carefully 
cherishing), we touched upon a book of 
travel, an autobiography, two new novels 
and a volume of verse. Variety enough, 
certainly; and .uch comment as we 
received was varied enough to suit the 
most exacting taste. But what answered 
our question for us was this: Of the letters 
we received, nine out of ten or thereabouts 
mentioned the travel book specifically— 
Martin Johnson’s “Camera Trails In 
Africa” it was—and all of those who men- 
tioned it declared their intention to read 
it. Overwhelming evidence, this, that 
people do like to know when a good travel 
book makes its appearance. 

So we wonder no longer. The vexing 
question has settled itself. The answer— 
if you will pardon us the feeble jest—has 
materialized out of thin air and we shall 
go straight ahead and tell you about the 
very best travel book we have read since 
Harry Foster’s “Beachcomber in the 
Orient” last year. 


Dropping In On Europe 
HE name of it is “Ports and Happy 
Places” (Boni & Liveright), and it 1s 
written by Cornelia Stratton Parker, 
author of “An American Idyll” and fre- 
quent contributor to magazines. 

Mrs. Parker has hit upon an extremely 
simple but withal rather novel method of 
traveling. Her scheme is to take the 
family—three children, ranging from five 
to thirteen when she started—and go. A 
great deal of going, as told in this book, 
seems to have been on the spur of the 
moment. Mrs. Parker admits cheerfully 


that they had no especial reason for visit- 
ing half of the places that they did; the 
name of the village or the city or the 
district perhaps had a likeable sound, or 
they had once heard somebody mention 
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it, or the railway station looked attrac- 
tive—that was enough. 

The boys (little Alice Lee was too 
young) kept diaries—occasionally—along 
with their mother’s, and Mrs. Parker 
sprinkles the salt of their naive com- 
mentary liberally over the pages. Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, France 
—twenty months altogether they had 


Hits and Misses 


Summer Fiction 


A Perfect Day. By Bohun Lynch. 
Thomas Seltzer. 

Just what the title indicates. Fiction 
mingles with what must be truth to 





produce a at gem of a story. 
Thanks, Mr. Lynch! 
Mister Fish Kelly. By Robert 


McBlair. Appleton. 

Different from the “Wildcat,” differ- 
ent from Florian Slappey, here is a 
colored gentleman whose irresponsible 
adventuring will amuse those who like 
this type of story. 

The Passionate Year. 
Hilton. Little, Brown. 

A young English schoolmaster mar- 
ries the wrong girl. An _ excellent 
psychological study with enough plot. 

The Wrath to Come. By EF. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown. 

The next war. Mr. Oppenheim 
makes his tale of international conspir- 
acy against the United States so plaus- 
ible that you sigh with relief when the 
young American special agent con- 
founds the villains, averts the calamity 
—and wins the girl. 

None So Blind. 
Fitch. Macmillan. 

A love and Harvard story of the con- 
trasting careers of two men during the 
“four best years.” 

Tongues of Flame. By Peter Clark 
Macfarlane. Cosmopolitan. 

When the original grants to a whole 
city are found to be faulty and the land 
reverts to the remnant of a Siwash 
tribe, trouble ensues. ‘‘Hellfire’’ Har- 
rington, however, makes everything 
come out all right. 


By James 


3y Albert Parker 


Four Bells. By Ralph D. Paine. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 
A story of the Spanish Main, buried 


treasure, a ship’s mate called ‘The 
Yellow Tiger’ and a beautiful girl—all 
brought up to date. 

Roles. By Elizabeth 
Little, Brown. 

The rich girl who wants to act and 
the actress who wants to be rich trade 
places. -Before they’re through one 
husband and one suitor likewise switch 
sides. Entertaining and pleasantly 
written. 


Alexander. 











spent when the book was written; almost 
two glorious years of rambling round and 
about these countries, sometimes with a 
definite itinerary, more often without. 
And they are still there somewhere, likely 
to stay two years more. 

What we like particularly about the 
book is the autobiographical fashion in 
which it is written. ‘lhe book is personal, 
subjective, the chronicle of the Parker 
family almost, but not quite, as much as 
the chronicle of a journey or series of 
journeys. It is this intensely intimate 
quality which makes ‘‘Ports and Happy 
Places” the remarkable travel book that 
itis. Even people who don’t usually like 
travel writing—are there such indiv iduals? 
—can (we had almost said “‘nvust’’!) read 
oe: enjoy it. For our own part, we occa- 
sionally make gifts or loans from the 
embarrassment of riches in reading matter 
which stacks this office high from month 
to month, but when it comes to this book 
—well, let any one try to get it away from 

us, that’s all! 


An Airy Spirit 


O to biography, though it seems almost 

unfair to use that somewhat stodgy 
word as a label for Andre Maurois’ 
“Ariel” (Appleton). 

In “Ariel,” the story of the life of 
Shelley, M. Maurois has accomplished a 
tremendously successful tour de force. 

The recent fashion in biography has 
been to tell the story as easily as may be; 
to make it read as much like a simple 
piece of narrative fiction as_ possible. 
Lytton Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria” is 
well on the way to become the classic 
example of this manner and Maurois’ 
Shelley will undoubtedly run it a close 
second. The tale moves with almost magic 
simplicity and smoothness. A portrait of 
amazingly lifelike quality is drawn; the 
story of the poet’s short, harried life and 
his melancholy end is told with boundless 
sympathy and understanding. We, at 
least, gained an entirely new conception 
of the man; one more clearly defined than 
any we had had of him. 

We never happened to think of it 
before, but we can see now that it would 
take a Frenchman to write the proper 
story of Shelley. An Englishman or an 
American could not help but allow some 
of the admittedly outrageous Shelleyisms 
to distort his perspective. But M. 
Maurois is not distracted or shocked or 
annoyed by any of the poet’s odd tan- 
gents. His balanced story moves evenly, 
steadily to the final tragic scene. 

There is no doubt that English speaking 
people are greatly in debt to M. Maurois 
for his success in thoroughly understand- 
ing and delicately interpreting to them 
one of their greatest poets. 
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The Devil of Spruce Glooms 


always his agility saved him. His methed 
was to tire her, weaken her through loss 
of blood; then to rush in and end the fight. 

For the first time in his life he found 
himself fighting a foe who knew no 
fatigue, no weakness. Her tensed muscles 
had the rigidity of iron; her nerve centers, 
more unresponsive than in most animals, 
had been dulled by the agonies through 
which she had passed that day. Lobo’s 
cruel teeth more than once cut to the bone. 

But Gulo did not fail to score. The big 
wolf’s chest was torn deeply; only his 
astonishing swiftness saved him from the 
death hold the wolverine sought. If she 
could only fasten—and hang on! 

The 
strife. Grouse, hidden in coverts or the 
tops of trees, craned their necks in curt- 
osity at the scene below; rabbits lay pal- 
pitating in their burrows, while chicka- 
dees, impudence shaken out of them for 
once, peered from secret vantage points. 
Only the meat-birds—silent, industrious 
slate-gray Canada jays—came up quietly 
through the trees and looked on with 
interest, unafraid. They felt that in the 
end they would benefit, no matter which 
of the battling animals came off victor. 

Minutes passed, and success seemed 
less certain to Lobo. ‘Tireless he usually 
was, and steel-sinewed, yet this unusual 
strain was telling on him. Moreover, 
there was a psychological element that 
was unnerving. Slash and cut as the big 
wolf would, every injury he inflicted on 
this unearthly foe was repaid two-fold 
and the she-wolverine’s wounds seemed to 
have no effect upon her. Streaked and 
stained, her fighting mask was now a 
terrible thing to behold, while the murder 
light blazed in her eyes as fiercely as ever, 
for Gulo believed that she was visiting 
retribution on a killer who had invaded 
her den. 

Sheer willingness to clinch and fight it 
out would never win against the tactics 
of the timber wolf, and the wolverine’s 
cunning brain tried strategy. She leaped 
at him, and he danced back, stiff-legged. 
Just at the end of her rush, however, she 
seemed to slip and fall prone—and the 
jade eyes of Lobo flashed with antici- 
pation. Like lightning he plunged for 
the throat hold, but his quickness was 
sluggish beside the movement of Gulo. 
Her strong fangs locked first—and held! 


UPPER, out with the dawn after the 

she-wolverine, struck her trail where 
he expected to find it, along the edge of 
the canon. ‘That confirmed what he had 
come to believe—her den was down there. 
‘The problem thereupon became amazingly 
simple: Follow her track until she led him 
back to the hiding-place of her young. 
He slipped out his light belt gun, the only 
weapon he ever carried, and set off, 

Bit by bit the story of her day’s adven- 
tures was revealed by his fo te eye. 
He found the mangled body of the lynx, 
and his brows. wrinkled thoughtfully. 
The lynx was a fighter, he knew. The 
pursuit of the fisher was interesting; but 
the savage recklessness of the animal the 
man was hunting was never made 


plainer than when a few quills on the 


canon echoed to the sounds of 


(Continued from page 26) 


snow told him what had happened to the 
porcupine. Only a devil with nerves of 
iron, or an utter lack of them, could have 
done what Gulo did. 

Her tracks along the ridge were not so 
easy to find; the snow had laid bare the 
rocks for long stretches, but soon he 
struck her trail again where she had headed 
down the steep declivity. He tracked her 
to the ledge; then lost the sign. At first 
he could not believe the evidence of his 
eyes—that drop of hers into the conifer- 
but he was compelled to accept it at last. 
It took him some time to work his way 
down the cliff, but he found the trail at 
the bottom. 

He tracked her easily enough now in the 
3y and by he noticed the imprints 


snow. 
of the wolf—and his pulse quickened as 
the old speculation flooded his mind. 


Somehow he felt that nature was about to 
confide to him one of her rarest secrets. 
He traveled a little faster, yet more on the 
qui vive than ever, the belt gun ready. 

Presently he was standing in a little 
opening among the rankly-growing spruce 
For yards about the snow was 
scored and covered with broken mold, 
and here and there were red stains which 
told mutely of the fierce struggle that had 
taken place. 

“They fought!’ he breathed in awe, 
and he would have given a fine fox pelt 
to have seen it. “Lobo killed her; 
carried her off.” 

\ queer sense of exultation swept him; 
then a strange feeling of resentfulness 
toward the wolf who had apparently done 
him a good turn. With the she-wolverine 
dead, there was no reason why Lobo 
should be spared. 
was wounded and, weighted with the body 
of the wolverine, he could be overtaken. 
Certainly Lobo was staggering; the wide- 
spread tracks showed that. 

Three hundred yards away 
found him, stiffening, in the lee of a log 
where he had taken refuge when he felt 
that death was upon him. ‘There was no 
sign of the wolverine. It seemed incred- 
ible, yet there was the evidence—the 
wolverine, now dead herself, perhaps, and 
hidden away, had actually killed the 
timber wolf. 

Puzzled, Tupper examined the big 
beast. The pelt was worthless; the gray 
slayer’s thickly-furred skin had _ been 
literally shredded. There were deep 
teeth-marks in the throat. A moment 
more and the astounded trapper was 
back-tracking for the spot where the 
fight had taken place. 

There he found the wolverine’s trail 
leading toward the deepest part of the 
gully. Regularly every six feet there was 
a splash of blood on the snow. He would 
find her dead, too! Oh, for a witness to 
this thing! Yet Tupper forever kept 
secret the true story of what happened. 

Down, down into the chaos of dead 
and dying timber the tracks went, and 
the trapper, gun in_ hand, followed 
cautiously. Here she had stopped to 
lick her wounds, for the snow w as broken 
and there was a wider, deeper stain. ‘The 


trees. 





Perhaps the big wolf 


Tupper, 


man moved now with greater care, eyes 
searching the coverts for her dark-grizzled 
form. ‘The dank air of the place, as he 
went lower, seemed to rise up and sur- 
round him like a host of invisible, hostile 
spirits. Seasoned woodsman though he 
was, he felt a prickly sensation run along 
his spine, and the roots of his hair tingle d. 
Evil was in the atmosphere. 

Then he stopped short with a sharp 
intake of breath. To his ears had come a 
low but menacing growl—from = what 
direction he had not the faintest idea. 

Before him was the smooth, rounded 
bole of a long-dead tree whose bark had 
fallen away. If he could stand on this he 
might be able to see further. He raised 
his foot. 

Again came the warning and he paused, 
foot in air, as he repressed a gasp. The 
sound seemed to come from behind 
right at his heels—though he felt that his 
ears were playing tricks. He knew but 
little of acoustics, yet he sensed dimly 
that this fallen timber and the canon 
walls might possess the faculty of deflect- 
ing sound-waves. With that realization 
came a greater uneasiness than he had 
ever felt in the woods. She was watching 
him—and he couldn’t see her! 

It was the forbidding aspect of the 
cursed spot that stirred qualms within 
him. A she-wolverine with young might 
not hesitate to attack him at herden. To 
be sure he had his gun, but there was a 
chance that he would miss—and_ he 
recalled what had happened to the lynx 
and the wolf. 

A vagrant air stirred the place and to 
his nostrils came a rank scent; just a 
trace, yet strong, musky. The old wol- 
verine was very near—he must be within 
a few feet of her den. If he could only see 
her! 

Once more that eerie, menacing sound, 
and this time it had a more ominous ring, 
a note of preparation. Gid Tupper’s 
blood became water. Five thousand 
years of civilization and all the super- 
craft it has brought went down crashing 
before courage born of mother-love—that 
intangible something which has kept life 
on this planet in the face of countless 
adversities. Of a sudden, the whole 
region had become hateful to the man. 
He knew that he wanted a new range—a 
land free of furred devils, and such spots 


as this. Whirling, he leaped over a log 
and, with head held low like a fleeing 


deer, ran ignominiously, nerves jangling, 
shaken to the marrow. 

A few minutes later, in the den not ten 
paces from where Tupper had_ stood, 
three wolverine kits, ravenous with 
hunger, determined to seek food on their 
own account. Though young they were 
resourceful, and craft was born in them 
They would survive, for the mustelidae 
are of the hardiest. This glorious new 
world would be theirs, and theirs alone. 

In crawling from the cavern it was 
necessary to push aside a moveless, dark- 
grizzled shape which lay now just where 
it had stood guard—at the mouth of 
their home. 

The next wild-life story by Mr. Gilbert 
will appear in an early issue.—The Editors. 
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Nowhere on Twilight Trail 


Anthony would have agreed had he 
learned the next minute that “the place” 
was three thousand acres in extent. 

““But—how long—?” 

“Oh, I'll be back in two or three months 
—If I get what I’m going after. See here 

come into the house—” She lighted 
the lamp by the piano and waved her 


hand toward the heaped-up writing- 
table. “You see, I earn my living by 
means of Schemes. I’m an_ incarnate 
Idea. ‘There are men who pay me money 


just to tell them what’s wrong with their 
office force or their advertising campaigns, 
and what to do about it. There are 
women who make me suggest things about 
their clothes or their houses or their 
children. Then I’ve invented things. I 
invented a soft drink, and named it, and 
you’ve drunk it lots of times. I invented 
an attachment for a suitcase, and a new 
kind of rubber overshoes, and a_phil- 
osophy that everybody thought belonged 
to the Hindu who paid me for it. 

“JT have a mind that is broad and shal- 
low—oh, yes, I have,” she continued. 
“T can’t think profoundly, but my 
thoughts spread all round into the 
crevices of things. If I didn’t start out 
after a Scheme when it begins to swell 
up inside me, it might burst and scatter 
me to the four winds! So I’ve got to go, 
for a Scheme has just come to me; 
and I'll have to hurry, for the Scheme is 
swelling rapidly!” 

“T’m not much of a farmer, 
Anthony, difhdently. 

“Mr. Potter is; I don’t want you to do 
anything but keep the house and the 
little garden going. If you can use a 
spade and turn on a faucet, that’s about 
all the farming you need to know. Ill 
be back before the bees swarm.” 

“You'd better! My acquaintance with 
bees is limited to one I once mistook ata 
picnic for a part of a sandwich.” 

“T admit the bee’s sweetness is largely 


” proffered 


extraneous. But I like them because 
they’re honest and straightforward—like 
Adrian.” : 


HE mused a moment and Anthony 
hated himself for resenting her silence. 
Out of an embarrassment of which she 
could have no inkling, he said suddenly, 
“Won’t you play something for me? I 
love music but | can’t play a note.’ 

“Neither can I” she said ruefully. “The 
piano is for Adrian. He plays really 
well for one who never does any serious 
practising. I’m sorry I can’t make music 
for you. 

She stood with her back to the phono- 
graph. “Well, we’ve lots to do tomorrow. 
Suppose we turn in. I think you will 
find everything you need in Adrian’s 
Is there anything special?’ 


room. 
“My bag went by express to Los 
Angeles yesterday. Has he a razor?” 


Compulsion struggled with distaste in 
Anthony’s tone. 

“Oh—a razor!” echoed Victoria Pussy. 
“No—he wears a beard, you know. We'll 
go to town and get a razor tomorrow— 

unless you want to let your beard grow.’ 
“Do you prefer it?” queried the in- 
fatuated Anthony. He would have let 


(Continued from page 20) 
his hair grow for her—if only Adrian 
Boggs would cease to be! 

“I have no interest in the matter, 
naturally,” responded Victoria—distinctly 
Vi ictoria. 

“Oh—well, good-night.” 

“Good night,” rejoined Pussy. ‘Don’t 
forget to lock your door if you’re afraid of 
this house a quarter of a mile from an 
unfrequented road. Forrest sleeps out- 
side mine. And don’t stay awake worrying 
about what the neighbors will say about 
the unconventional mistress of Nowhere. 
The only neighbors I have are the Potters, 
and they have confidence in me!” 
“Vixen!”’ muttered Anthony, as he 


crossed the garden, bathed in clear 
moonlight. ‘Minx!’ The epithets were 
endearments. 


Inside of the box couch in Adrian’s 
room he found towels and bedding. Care- 
fully disposing of the new hat and suit 
and shoes, Anthony curled up under the 
blankets and drifted away in a medley of 
perfume and buzzing and silver light. 
In the middle of the night he rose, drew 
from his pocket a small object, frowned, 
and threw it out of the open door. An 
hour later he tiptoed out on the grass, 
searched diligently, and _ retrieved it. 
Then, with another frown, he wrapped it 
in a bit of paper and placed it in the 
empty watch-pocket of the new suit. 


we next Anthony opened his eyes, 
Forrest was gleefully caracoling 
round him, and a sudden switch of red- 
brown tail set him to sneezing—which, 
since the day was Saturday, was obviously 
a happy omen 

“Can you run? I'll beat you to Mrs. 
Potter’s,” called Victoria Pussy from her 
kitchen window, ten minutes later. A 
green crepe streak darted past him, close 
upon the slamming of a door, and 
Anthony darted down the path past the 


spring-house after the flying figure. He 
overtook her and Forrest where the path 
turned and showed tn the distance a trim 


white farm house. 

“The Potters are my solution of all 
domestic difficulties,’ she explained. 
“They live rent free in that house, which 
belongs to me, and they have the use of 
three acres for themselves, also free of 
charge. Mr. Potter 1s a Vermont farmer 
who came to California to live a life of 
ease and found he couldn’t be happy 
without a little land to be busy on. They 
take care of my Jersey cow and provide 
me with whatever milk and cream I want; 
they care for my Buff Orpingtons and 
Rhode Island Reds, and supply me with 
eges and an occasional broiler. What I 
don’t use is theirs. They also feed and 
stable my two horses. Then Mr. Potter, 
with the assistance of hired help in the 
early spring and the fall, keeps my queer 
little ranch going—I’ll show you its funny 
crop pretty soon. And once a week Mrs. 
Potter comes up and gives the house a 
thorough cleaning, and irons my clothes 
with hers after I have run them through 
the electric washer. As for Tommy 
Potter—he has a rifle.” 


And Virginia Pussy grinned—Pussily. 

“I don’t usually come over here so 
early in the morning,” she continued to 
the still inarticulate Anthony, “but | 
want to get the horses and we'll ride ove: 
to town for that razor of yours. You ride, 
of course?’ 

“Oh, yes.’ 

“Daybreak and Romany Rye both 
need exercise. Let me introduce you.’ 

Romany Rye was jet black, Daybreak 
a bright bay. Both whinnied and nosed 
for sugar, a lovely pair. 

“IT ride either; Daybreak’s a littk 
easier to handle. Which will you have?” 

Anthony chose Romany Rye. 

“All right, talk to him a bit and get 
acquainted, while I go up to the house 
and tell Mrs. Potter I’m going away.” 
-you’re not leaving so soon?”’ 

“I should say so. The Scheme is 
swelling dangerously. I’ve already phoned 
for reservations, and I’m planning to get 
away tonight.” 

Consternation wrote itself on Anthony’s 
telltale face. Victoria—no, Pussy—chose 
to misinterpret its origin. 

"Oh: rll show you all round today,” 
she said, “and you won’t have so very 
much to do, anyway.” 

Anthony stood watching her as she 
and Forrest raced each other to the farm 
house, to return in a few minutes with a 
friendly rosy-faced Mrs. Potter. For the 
first time in two years he felt alive and 
well and almost happy, instead of sar- 
donically cheerful. 


OON, however, he found himself 

flushing painfully. His position was 
anomalous, to say the least—idiotic, to 
say the most. But Mrs. Potter accepted 
him and his ‘ ‘job” in the most matter-of- 
fact way. Doubtless Victoria Pussy had 
not informed her that the new caretaker 
was an acquaintance of eighteen hours’ 
standing! 

“And oh, by the way,” said the lady of 
mystery, as they cantered along the 
highway toward Santa Cruz, “there 
won’t be any use in trying to find out 
anything about Adrian or me from the 
Potters. They never saw him, and they 
don’ t know as much about me as you do.” 

“Do you imagine I would do such ; 
thing?” objected Anthony, with slightly 
hollow indignation. 

“No?” rejoined a very placid Victoria. 

“T thought you were human.” 

At the very door of the drug-store a sud- 
den and horrible thought assailed Cordis. 
He was about to purchase a razor, and he 
was literally penniless. It was an agoniz- 
ing moment. But Victoria Pussy proved 
herself a clairvoyant and a diplomat. 

“Oh, I almost forgot!” she exclaimed. 
“Will you buy me a battery for this 

ocket flashlight while you’re in there? 
t will come to about this, I think,’’- 
she handed him a two dollar bill and a 
silver dollar. 

He and she both knew—and each knew 
that the other knew—that the battery 
would cost just thirty-five cents. Miser- 
ably Anthony bought a cheap safety 
razor with the change. Miserably he re- 
mounted Romany Rye. But a_ brisk 
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trot took the misery out of him. Even 
male pride is not proof against a fresh 
morning, a good horse, a sympathetic and 
silent woman, and an alluring breakfast 
in the offing. 

“Tt will be eleven o’clock when we reach 
home,” said the mistress of Nowhere, as 
the big live-oak appeared in the distance, 
“so let’s eat before I show you the rest 
of my Paradise. You must have caught 
a bird’s-eye view of it on the way to the 
Potter’s, but I didn’t want to start show- 
ing it off until I could do it all at one 
time.” 

“Why ‘Nowhere’? queried Anthony, 
as inwardly he blessed the sign which had 
halted his wanderings the day before. 

“Oh, I put that up at first to discourage 
campers. Then it struck me my home 
was really Utopia, so I let it stand. Well, 
here we are. All right, Forrest; we 
haven’t been gone for more than a year, 
you know!” 

“We'll let the dishes go,” announced 
Victoria Pussy, as the last of the oatmeal 
and eggs and rye toast and honey and 
coffee disappeared. “I’m just crazy to 
display my orchard.” And she stooped to 


lift an earthenware dish licked clean of 


dog-biscuit and milk. 
“You have an orchard too?” 
‘A vegetable Noah’s Ark. 


you see it.” 


Wait till 


HE orchard was only about an acre in 
extent. 

“T call it Noah’s Ark because the trees 
were planted two by two, just what I 
want for my own use—for Adrian’s and 
mine. Some of them are young and won’t 
produce for years yet, some are mature 
trees I had transplanted, some may never 
bear in this climate—they’re all experi- 
mental. And they’re so beautifully alpha- 
betical—almond, apple, apricot, cherry, 
fig, grapefruit, lemon nectarine, olive, 
orange, peach, pear, pecan, persimmon, 
plum and walnut. Isn’t that a collection 
for you? Try an apricot or a plum. Or 
perhaps your—commercial afhliation with 
fruit has prejudiced you against it?” 

“A little, ’m afraid,” confessed 


An- 


thony. “But not incurably. I suppose 
you raise vegetables and berries and 
things?” 


“Yes indeed—two acres on the other 
side of the slope. And lots of them are 
ready to eat already, for the garden is 
months older than the house—it was 
planted when I first bought the land. [| 
could give you those alphabetically too, 
but I’ll spare you. You can see for 
yourself that every vegetable the stomach 
of man could desire is somewhere round, 
even if still underground! I even have 
watercress and mint down by the brook, 
and a cellar full of mushrooms. 

“And I’m to look after all this?” 

“Bless you, no; Mr. Potter is. You 
just keep the flower garden and the house 
going—that will be work enough for you. 
All the vegetables need now is water and 
weeding, anyway. Blessed California! 
She does all the hard labor for us! 

“But these are just the things I raise 
for our own consumption,” she went on. 
“The rest of my ten acres—all back there 
behind the spring, 
pepper-trees—is planted in_ eccentric 
crops that pretty nearly support the rest 
of the establishment.” 

“What have you there?” 


Nowhere on Twilight Trail: 


beyond that clump of 


“Plants in demand by wholesale con- 
fectioners, grocers and druggists. I have 
a regular list of customers, reaching all the 
way to San Francisco. There’s a lot of 
money in medicinal plants, too, but | 
won't have them, for I don’t want my 
bees to spoil their honey, even if I do eat 
it myself instead of selling it.” 

“You must eat a lot of it, to have so 
many hives.” 

“Oh, no, it’s the wax that I sell. Pure 
beeswax, you know, is in demand for 
surgical uses and for church candles.” 

“Good Lord, is there anything you 
don’t know?” exclained Anthony. 

“I’m nothing but a practical Schemer,” 

laughed Pussy. ‘‘Wax and my plants 

back there pay for nearly all the food I 
can’t raise and have to buy—and my 
other Schemes take care of the rest of my 
expenses. I must acknowledge that the 
initial outlay came from a legacy—this 
Earthly Paradise is a gift from and a 
memorial to a dear old lady who longed 
for the country home of her childhood all 
her days, and had to live in a great city 
she hated till she died.” 

“Where does Mr. Boggs come in?‘ 
asked Anthony incautiously. He bit his 
tongue fiercely, but the words were out. 

“My husband and I,” replied Victoria 
stiffy, ‘‘are economic partners. He—he 
put his share into this place also; we own 
it jointly. His lectures and writings 
support him, my various enterprises 
support me. 

“‘T see,” replied Anthony, crushed and 
subdued. As they reentered the house 
he felt decidedly superfluous. 

“Look here,” he said flatly. 
stay here while you’re gone.” 

“And why not?” 

““There’s nothing for me to do. 
just making a place for me. It’s 
damn it, it’s nothing but charity!” 

“You flatter yourself,” said his em- 
ployer icily. “I have to go away, and | 
can’t leave the house alone. Fortunately 
your—disability will not interfere with 
your duties. If you don’t care for the 
offer you are at liberty to decline it, 
and go down to pick cantaloupes, if that 
appeals to you more strongly. 
that will delay my necessary journey, for 
I shall have to find another caretaker; but 
that is entirely up to you.” 

“Well—what would you have done if I 
hadn’t turned up yesterday?” inquired 
Anthony feebly. 

“If you hadn’t turned up yesterday, I 
shouldn’t have had—well, anyway, that’s 
the situation now. But kindly let me 
know once for all what your intentions 
are—Please stay!’ And Victoria sud- 
denly turned to Pussy. Forrest came 
over and looked searchingly into An- 
thony’s face, as if he too were pleading his 
case. 

The wanderer capitulated. 

“That’s all settled, then,’ announced 
Victoria Pussy briskly. “Mr. Potter’s 
coming over to take me to the station in 
his flivver at six o’clock, and it isn’t two 
yet. It will take me about an hour to 
pack and get ready. That leaves us 
three hours all to ourselves. Let’s take 
a walk till supper-time. 1 owe Forrest a 
little companionship before I leave, and 
you might as well come along.” 

“Thanks,” said Anthony grimly to 
himself. Aloud, he said nothing. This 
was a very managing young woman, but 


”> 
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he and life had made a pretty bad mess of 


things, and a little managing was just 
what he ok Not once in their walk 
that afternoon did he discover how 
thoroughly and adroitly he was being 
pumped of all possible information con- 
cerning himself, or how little he was get- 
ting in return. 

Six o'clock brought a lean, gaunt Mr. 
Potter, friendly enough, but as _rock- 
ribbed as his native Green Mountains 
With him was Tommy of the Rifle 
stocky, freckled and shy. The entire 
Potter family took Cordis with a fine 
casualness that amazed and comforted 
him. Evidently they were not given to 
interfering in their neighbors’ business, 
and had doubtless been selected for that 
very reason. 

“T’ll write you every few days,” were 
Victoria Pussy’s parting words, “but I'l] 
be in so many different places there will 
be no use in trying to reach me. I’ve 


made arrangements about my mail. If 


there’s anything important, you can 
wire me at the Duncan in New York, and 
I’ll get it sooner or later. I’ll be back by 
the first of October—I think.” 

And Anthony and Forrest were left to 
console each other in solitude. 

Wandering a bit disconsolately about 
the house, Anthony suddenly spied an 
envelope lying on the piano. It was 
addressed, in a neat square hand, to Mr. 
Anthony Cordis. Wondering he opened 
it. 


“T am fully aware,” it began without grect 
ing, ‘that in dealing with a sensitive and tem- 
peramental person, who is hampered besides 
by conventional prejudices, an indirect ap- 
proach is wisest. I am therefore writing you, 
instead of telling you, that if you think I am 
going to let you take entire charge of this place 
for three months for just your board and 
lodging, you are a worse idiot than I take you 
for. The enclosed is yours, and no: nonsense, 
please. After all, we are both human beings, 
so forget that I am a woman and a stranger, 
and let another human creature remind you 
that you will need shaving cream, stamps, 
tobacco, socks and heaven alone knows what. 
Try to keep Forrest happy: and BE HERE 
when I return.—V. P. B.” 


Closely folded in this letter, 
wearing a humbly apologetic air, lay 
five twenty dollar bills. 

Anthony swore, sighed, paced the room 
and finally laughed. ‘Then he placed the 
money in his trousers’ pocket. But the 
note he folded microscopically and laid 
in his ought-to-be watch-pocket, next to 
the tiny object he had retrieved from the 
grass of the garden the night before. 

Two days and nights passed, and life 
began to settle into a calm and blissful, 
if rather lonely, routine. Every morning 
he went to the Potters’ farm house for his 
supplies; he worked diligently in the gar- 
den, looked conscientiously after the house, 
and in theafternoon went tramping with 
Tommy Potter. Tommy was about to 
enter high school in the fall, and Anthony 
discovered an eager, studious brain under 
the thatch of tow hair. The man and the 
boy had long discussions on subjects 
that Anthony had _ half forgotten; and 
occasionally, to his incredulous joy, bits 
of information swam suddenly to the 
surface that he had believed drowned 
forever in the waters of San Diego Bay. 
On these occasions, Anthony’s heart 
would pump until the blood sounded 
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in his ears. But when he fished des- 
perately after correlated facts or ideas, 
they failed him, and he was obliged to 
realize that he was still far from normal. 
But he had none of the lapses of memory 
or of consciousness that he had dreaded. 

On the third day came Victoria Pussy’s 
first letter, postmarked in Los Angeles. 
It read: 

“T suppose by this time you have got over 
sulking about receiving your salary in advance, 
and are again fit for human intercourse. Well, 
I have my Scheme in fine working order now, 
and shall go straight to New York. I shall be 
frightfully busy all the time I am there, so 
don’t take my mind off my work unless some- 
thing of real importance comes up, which is 
highly improbable—I should say nothing 
would be of rea] importance if it were less than 
having the house burn down, or the Potters 
murdered in their beds, or anything wrong with 
Forrest. Or, of course, anything happening 
to you.—V. P. B.” 

“Glad to know where I belong in the 
hierarchy,” grinned Cordis to himself 





Nowhere 





on Twilight Trail: 


But by this time he was quite aware that 
as soon as Victoria Pussy returned he 
would have to go away from her forever, 
and at once. Only two miracles could 
ever prevent it—his return to sanity; 
and, an even more unlikely occurrence, 
the elimination of Adrian Boggs. 
Whenever Anthony left the house it 
was securely locked up; and no enticing 
cards on the door invited Adventures to 
enter. One afternoon, about five days 
after Victoria Pussy’s departure, he and 
Tommy rode to Santa Cruz, for keeping 
the horses exercised had been among his 
strictest instructions. As he returned to 
Nowhere after stabling Romany Rye, 
Anthony caught a glimpse of a fat suitcase 
deposited on the front porch. His 
heart leaped; but as he hurried up the path 
he saw that the suitcase was brown 
instead of black, and that no trim 
brown-coated figure stood beside it. 
Instead, the space by the suitcase was 
occupied by a plump professorial little 
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man in a black suit and—in July—a 
black velour hat. He turned at Anthony's 
approach and revealed a round face with 
keen blue eyes and a graying beard and 


mustache. With a queer sensation of 
fulfilled foreboding, Anthony recognized 
him at once. It must be Adrian Boggs. 
Anyway, he would assume as much. 

Instantly he mounted the porch steps, 
one hand extended in greeting. 

“This is Mr. Boggs, isn’t it?” he prof- 
erred. ‘I suppose you have heard from 
Mrs. Boggs that she had to go away on a 
business trip till October. My name is 
Cordis—Anthony Cordis. Mrs. Boggs 
left me here as caretaker, not expecting 
you back from your lecture tour so soon.” 

“Yes, yes,” responded Mr. Boggs, in 
an absent-minded manner, as Anthony 
unlocked the door. He allowed Cordis 
to lift his heavy suitcase for him, and 
sank without further words into the 
nearest arm-chair. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





A Little 


actually caught in theft. He was much 
too clever to perform his burglaries except 
in strictest privacy. 

When Prunes was a small bear he had 
no stated bed of his own, but shared the 
hammock of one of his many friends and 
admirers. He became accustomed to 
sleeping in the canvas hammocks, there- 
fore, and when he grew so large that the 
swinging beds would no longer accommo- 
date both a man and a bear, he was exiled 
to a bed of his own. He did not like this 
in the least. The first few nights he 
roamed restlessly about the sleeping 
quarters, his nails clicking on the bare 
painted floor, and would whine plead- 
ingly, occasionally stretching up a tenta- 
tive paw to prod one of his sleeping friends 
into wakefulness. Finding these polite 
measures ineffective, one night he reached 
up and tipped a sailor out of his swinging 
berth, and climbed into it with a speed 
born of long practise. ‘he dazed seaman 
awoke suddenly to find himself on the 
floor; and his first thought was of a storm 
ora wreck. But it was only Prunes, who 
was comfortably curled up in the ham- 
mock, sleeping peacefully and innocently. 

I suppose they could have corrected his 
habit of tipping sleeping sailors out of 
their hammocks, but no one really wanted 
him to stop. Instead they made bets as 
to who would be the next one to be 
expelled from his berth by Prunes. And 
the nocturnal thump of some one falling 
out of a hammock was the signal for a 
round of laughter and a great many jokes 
at the fallen one’s expense. Prunes seemed 
to sense the humor of the situation, for he 
rarely turned the same man out of his 
hammock on two consecutive nights. 

Too much liberty of action and not 
enough discipline was fast undermining 
Prune’s morale. Back in Yosemite, Bob 
would have spanked him soundly for his 
uncouth ways and his rough manner of 
getting whatever he wanted. But Prunes 
was the idol of the ship, and any man who 
attempted to punish the beloved mascot 
would have stood in grave danger of 
having an eye blackened. 
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(Continued from page 40) 


So he went from bad to worse, annoy- 
ing the commissary steward, stealing any- 
thing edible that was not locked up, push- 
ing the men out of their hammocks at 
night, and becoming more rough and 
quarrelsome each day. At first the men 
used to box with Prunes, and wrestle with 
him. He took a keen delight in such 
sports, and would whine eagerly while 
they put padded gloves on his clumsy 
paws. His boxing may have lacked in 
technique, but he made up for scientific 
knowledge of the game by a great en- 
thusiasm. He could not always be de- 
pended upon to play fair, for in the clin- 
ches he would use his hind feet to kick 
and scratch, and sometimes, if his temper 
was particularly on edge, he would try 
to bite an ear off, or chew his opponent’s 
shoulder. In wrestling he was much 
worse. As he grew larger, he developed 
a mighty strength of arm that found vent 
in long and protracted hugs. So the men 
had to refrain from exercising him in the 
manly sport of fisticuffs, although Prunes 
used to beg them to take him on for a 
bout, and was always wildly excited 
whenever he sawa pair of gloves brought 
out, or when the sailors had boxing 
metches on deck. 

Now the curse of drink has brought 
many a good man to ruin. And it was, 
I am sorry to say, the direct cause of 
Prunes’ downfall from the high position 
which was his. Just where he obtained 
the lusty potion that was responsible for 
his subsequent actions no one seems to 
know. It is claimed by some that hard 
cider was the drink that was his undoing, 
others contend that a bottle of boot- 
legged liquor, brought aboard ship, was 
responsible for his condition. However 


that may be, Prunes drank a bottle of 
something strong and heady. He became 
gloriously, riotously drunk. And he went 
on a rampage which lasted for a consider- 
able period of time and caused no end of 
commotion on board the California. First 
he reeled drunkenly down the deck, mut- 
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“Prunes 


tering to himself and shaking his head 
from side to side. He knocked over 
several of the men who attempted to 
check his headlong course, and when one 
of the officers tried to send him below, 
Prunes promptly pushed him down, sat 
on him for a few minutes, then rose un- 
steadily and went his roaring way. Urged 
perhaps by some past memory of tree- 
climbing days in Yosemite, he began an 
unsteady but purposeful ascent up the 
rope ladder that leads to the “‘crow’s 
nest.” He climbed to the very highest 
point on the ship, where he sat down 
in the narrow space and swayed and 
mumbled to himself, entirely heedless of 
his friends the jackies, who were holding 
up offerings of candy, apples, and a pair 
of boxing gloves. He tried drunkenly to 
wig-wag his name, but made a dismal 
failure, getting no farther than the “P,” 
and not even making that letter correctly. 
After a considerable space of time an 
officer sent a man up to bring Prunes 
down. It was not as simple as it sounded. 
When the unfortunate sailor climbed up 
to reason with the inebriated mascot, 
Prunes merely put his foot in his face and 
pushed. The sailor barely saved himself 
from toppling over backward on to the 
deck, a great distance below. And so, 
although other men were assigned to the 
duty of trying to bring Prunes to reason 
—and the deck—the bleary-eyed bear 
still held his position, unsoftened by prof- 
fered gifts of sweets and apples. When 
a would-be rescuer came too near, Prunes 
put out one foot suggestively, and the 
sailor retreated without argument. He 
spent one night in the crow’s nest and 
the whole of the next day. I have it from 
high authority that very little work was 
done on the California that day. Officers 
and enlisted men alike combined in try- 
ing to coax Prunes back to normalcy. 
That night Prunes came down of his 
own free will. But he was not entirely 
sober. Such was the lateness of the hour 
that no one saw him descend from the 
crow’s nest, and he swayed across the 
(Continued on page 60) 
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OW fearless, or rather how self- 
indulgent, should an editor be? 
Should he always have an eye 
to his readers’ taste, as he con- 
ceives it, or should he occasionally put in 
something just because he fancies it? In 
short, is he a caterer or a dietitian? 

This desk has always been governed by 
the theory that it is a caterer’s counter 
rather than a prescription window. Yet 
often, when the same mail brought bou- 
quets and brickbats in criticism of the 
identical thing we had served up, hoping 
to please, we have wondered whether it 
would not be well to run occasionally 
something just to please ourselves. Par- 
ticularly poetry! 

This is the way a fellow editor looks at 
it, lifted out of a letter acknowledging our 
acceptance of a poem by him: 

On this whole matter of policy in choosing 
poetry for a magazine of general circulation, 
there is something to be said for not paying too 
much attention to the imagined notions and 
preferences of your readers, and in favor of 
running what you personally like in that one 
department of the magazine. On our paper we 
figure that we keep one department for our own 
amusement and delectation and that is the 
editorial department. While the effort is to 
write snappily enough to keep the Tired Bus- 
iness Man and the Tired Laboring Man awake, 
nevertheless we pretty darn well write what is 
interesting to ourselves in that column. We 
run, on the other pages, every lowbrow atten- 
tion-snapper known, from pictures of sexual- 
ized underwear to evangelical sermons on how 
to keep snappy though godly. But what 
success we have attained with the editorial 
column has been achieved by writing about the 
Fairie Queene one day, if it pleased us, and 
about Paradise Lost the next, if that’s the way 
we felt. And it seems to me that there is 
some argument for the theory that the poetry 
element in a magazine of general circulation is 
analogous to the editorial column on a news- 
paper of general circulation—that is, the place 
where the editor ought to lead his readers 
rather than be led by them. In short I am 
alleging that you run the danger of nursing 
your readers’ limitations too much for their 
own or your good. I figure it this way: people 
who read editorials at all are, by definition, 
superior to my subscribers who turn directly 
to the sport and sex pages. Ergo, write as 
though the readers of the editorial column were 
intelligent, and don’t waste their time and 
mine trying to pry loose the others from the 

sport-sex-slush pages. Now, doesn’t the same 
argument apply to poetry in a magazine, huh? 
We are not sure that it does. What’s 
the difference between articles, stories and 
Pictures and this here sacred stuff called 
poetry? If we give our readers the other 
elements of a quality we figure will be 
popular why shouldn’t we give ’em_ the 
kind of poetry we think they'll like? But, 
of course, when a man gets a challenging 
letter like this from a fellow-editor it 
naturally stirs him up, makes him feel 
that he ought to be courageous, assert 
himself, stand up for his rights, and so on, 
the way you feel when you realize th:t 
some one is watching you. We haven’t 

















lost our head, exactly, but we have put 
into this number a poem that we hardly 
think our readers will care much for— 
indeed the rest of the office family dis- 
approve of it heartily—but because of 
that letter we’ve wilfully slipped the thing 
in, just to show our independence. 

Do you mind telling us what you think 
of it and why you don’t like it? 


Praise from Headqu arters 


Here is a letter that gives us such 
authentic criticism of one class of material 
we print that we are moved to set it down 
here, in all modesty, if only to demon- 
strate that we are of the West Western: 


Tucson, Arizona. 

Having been a constant newsstand patron 

for the many years while I have been killing 
time round hotels, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific and from the Yukon to Yucatan, 
waiting for normalcy to return to Mexico and 
Europe, I, with a coterie of fellow globetrotters, 
miners and free-lances, have continued reading 
SuNSET. From its delineation of frontier life I 
have derived much pleasure, especially frem 
that department carrying the headline: “Tales 
of the Old West,” contributed by John L. Con- 
sidine. The way this writer handles his narra- 
tive indicates that he clearly knows his subject. 
Moreover, he tells his story in a superlatively 
interesting manner and marshals his facts and 
sequences seriatim, in short, crisp, understand- 
able, non-ambiguous, hit-’em-in-the-eye sen- 
tences, with the deliberate dictum of old 
Aeneas: “‘All of it I saw, some of it I was.” 

On a stand in my room here are strewn the 
daily local and distant papers and magazines— 
current or back numbers, or both. The other 
day, while a visitor was reporting on conditions 
in Mexico, a grizzled veteran of Idaho, Nevada, 
New Mexico, entered the room, and presently 
ambled over to the stand, thumbed the maga- 
zines awhile, then sat down to read. The man 
from Mexico waxed warm and long with his 
story. Suddenly the veteran stopped reading, 
restored two magazines to the stand and witha 
sonorous accent, burst forth with a few words 
of Latin (an unknown language to me) and 
followed up with that classic of Keats “On 
first looking into Chapman’s Homer,” only a 
part of which I can recall and that only 
roughly: 

“Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken 
And stout Cortez and all his men 

Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 

Then he pointed to the two copies of SUNSET 
and said: “that man Considine’s articles on 
diamonds and the Comstock crowd—that 
fellow can write! Let me take the magazines 
to Brer Johnson to read.” (Johnson is an old- 
timer, prototype of Jim Bridger and Col. 
Sellers. Almost daily my room is visited by 
peripatetic pioneers who exemplify Western 
types.) 

Coming spontaneously from such a “com- 
posite” source, this, in my humble opinion, is a 
ccmmendation of your magazine and your 
contributor of the very highest order. 

: FRANK TURNER. 

Yes, indeed, and our opinion is not 
humble, as a consequence. Furthermore, 
we expect something of the same sort of 








tribute to J. R. Jones and his articles on 

prospecting. For J. R. Jones, also, is the 

“real thing.” 

The Literary Vein 

Every now and then our tired editorial 
eyes discover some unusual manuscript 
among the many that reach this desk. 
Sometimes it is from a writer unknown to 
us, and from all we can learn, unknown to 
magazine readers, but which nevertheless 
has that strange and indescribable charm 
that some people are able to put into the 
written word and that others never attain, 
no matter how hard they strive. 

Such a manuscript dropped into our 
basket a few months ago. It concerned 
the lure of raw gold, the irresistible call 
of the desert and mountain canon to 
those dreamers of a workaday world— 
prospectors. It had the ring of truth 
in it, but what was more important, it 
was well written, with a delightful natural 
“style.” Needless to say we accepted the 
article and asked the writer for more. 

He had always had a desire to express 
himself in writing. But he had been born 
in a small mining town in California and 
raised among mining men so that for 
many years he followed the gold trail, 
with the usual ups and downs of that pro- 
fession. He had even homesteaded in the 
wilds of Wyoming. So naturally when 
he settled down and began to write he had 
a wealth of material to draw upon. 

About three years ago J. R. Jones began 
writing. When he showed his early 
product to friends they told him as best 
they could what grammatical sins he had 
committed. Struthers Burt, an accom- 
plished writer who in the summertime 
runs a dude ranch in the Jackson’s Hole 
country, gave him much valuable advice, 
which he absorbed eagerly, for he admits 
that three years ago he had to ask a 
neighbor what an adjective was. But he 
had it in him to write successfully; Mr. 
Burt says that the love of beauty burns in 

Jones with an undying flame. 

So combining his “urge” to express 
himself, his years of experience in the 
West, his natural ability to use words, and 
his instinct for dramatic effects, J. R. 
Jones after three years of writing was able 
to sell his articles to the leading maga- 
zines. In this issue is one of the Jones 
series. If you have not already read it, 
do so if you are at all interested in his 
subject, for he not only knows whereof 
he writes but tells his story in a way 
that many long experienced professional 
writers might well envy. 


Erratum 


We note on page 47 (off the press when 
this page is written) that a typographical 
error indicates that Henry M. Robinson, 
of Los Angeles, is an Englishman. We 
presume the error is clear to any one, but 
this is just to make sure. 
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deck unseen and unhindered. He had 
made up his mind to go to bed and sleep 
off the queer buzzing in his head. But a 
hammock for some reason did not appeal 
to him as a good place to sober up. Per- 
haps he wanted something more stable. 
At any rate, an officer of the ship was 
awakened from a sound sleep by being 
forcibly ejected from his bed on to the 
floor. And when he switched on the light 
it was to see Prunes clambering calmly 
into the bed, where he curled up with a 
grunt of satisfaction. At first the ofhcer 
tried persuasion and argument. But 
Prunes was there for the night. When 
prodded and spoken to sharply he merely 
grunted, opened one eye and closed it 
again. [hen attempting sterner measures, 
the officer tried to put the bear out of 
the bed by brute force. 

At any other time Prunes might have 
let himself be so disciplined. But his 
nerves were 1n a sad state and his temper 
was not of the best. He resented the 
ofhcer’s efforts wholeheartedly; and when 
the ensuing commotion brought a group 
of startled men to the door, Prunes was 
prepared to take on the entire crew for 
battle. It was with the greatest of dif- 
ficulty that the erstwhile friendly mascot 
was overpowered and put behind the bars 
of the “‘brig.”” The next day orders were 


A Little Bear Called ‘ 


jackie cap that hung on one ear. 


‘Prunes’”’ 


issued that Prunes should be dishonor- 
ably discharged from the Navy and be 
sent ashore for the rest of his life. 

In vain were the petitions of the men, 
who resorted to every 
mutiny to save their furry companion of 
the seas. In vain were their promises 
that Prunes should be disciplined in the 
future, and that his education should in- 
clude respect for superior officers. It was 
decreed by the long-suffering authorities 
that Prunes must go. And so, in a haze 
of gloom that could not have been made 
deeper by a naval defeat, a dejected 
brown bear was taken ashore at San 
Pedro, to be sent to the confines of a 
zoological park in Los Angeles. 

The sailors had dressed him for the 
last time in his collar of stars and his rakish 
He sat 
in the stern of the boat blinking worriedly, 
lifting his upper lip in a tentative whine. 
Dimly he sensed the proceedings, knew 
that he was in disgrace. He could not 
know why, he could only know that he 
was being taken away from the ship that 
had been his home, away from every- 
thing he knew and loved. So he sat and 
blinked, moving his head slowly from side 
to side; and when he put one big paw on 
the arm of the boatswain and tucked his 
nose pleadingly against his friend’s shoul- 
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expedient save * 
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der, some of the jackies looked away and 
pretended that it was the salt spray that 
made their eyes smart so suddenly. 


-R-U-N-E-S, 
ging. 
“P-r-u-” the bear was doing the best 
he could, but the “‘n’”’ was lost, and the 
6c. 9? se 99 . 
were a trifle hazy. 


” the sailor was wigwig- 


e” and the “s 
“We all come out to see him whenever 
we get shore leave,” the jackie told me 


earnestly, quite as if he were speaking of 


a human friend, “and we bring him things 
he likes, so that he doesn’t get lonesome. 
We keep him in training too on the wig- 
wag code. We don’t want him to forget 
his name.”’ 

We stood and watched the bear, who 
had come up close to the bars and had 
put his ungainly paws through the spaces, 
giving more than a slight hint that he 
wanted a peanut or a bit of candy. ‘The 
sailor fed him, talking to him constantly, 
reaching over to pat the pleading paws 
of his friend. 

“The ship hasn’t been the same since 
he left,” he told me solemnly. “If | 
could have just two wishes, I’d wish first 
that Prunes was back again. And for the 
other one—I’d wish that for just ten 
minutes I could get my hands on the guy 


? 


that bought him that drink! 





ur Neighbor's Yellow Curse 


consideration. As a result, the Canadian 
government accepted the invitation of the 
Imperial government and became a 
party to the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, entered into between Great 
Britain and Japan. It is this agreement 
which has tied, up Canadian relations 
with Japan in the matter of immigration. 

Prior to the ratification of this agree- 
ment by the Canadian parliament there 
had been an understanding with Japan 
that the governors of the various Japanese 
prefectures would prohibit the emigration 
to Canada of laborers. This under- 
standing apparently worked | satisfac- 
torily but that was twenty years ago and 
Asiatic immigration had hardly become 
a problem in British Columbia. There 
were only 3516 Japanese in the whole of 
Canada in I9go!. 

The Canadian government did not 
sanction the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation with its eyes entirely closed. 
There was a separate agreement to the 
effect that Japan would restrict immi- 
gration to Canada to some extent, but 
the agreement apparently did not hold 

vater; certainly it did not prevent the 
Japanese from pouring into Canada in 
alarming numbers. In 1907, the year 
after the final ratification of the treaty 
by Canada, 7000 Japanese entered British 
Columbia. It was explained that they came 
from Hawaii and not from Japan, but the 
Ottawa statesmen began to wonder if the 
terrible things told by the Pacific Coast 
members of parliament were really true. 

The following year witnessed the hasty 
departure of Hon. Rudolphe Lemieux, the 
French-Canadian minister of labor in the 
Canadian government, for Japan. Nego- 
tiations were commenced for a new and 
separate understanding and the result 


(Continued from page 37) 


was a so-called “gentlemen’s agreement,” 
under ue terms of which Japan under- 
took to limit the number of Japanese im- 
migrants to Canada to about 400 a year. 

Since that time conditions have changed 
little. Vhe Immigration Act, which 
governs Canada’s incoming population, 
supersedes the agreement in some respects, 
but as a general basis the gentlemen’s 
agreement is still binding; that 1s, as bind- 
ing as gentlemen’s agreements usually are. 

There was a time not so very long ago 
when the influential men of British 
Columbia, the men who controlled 
industry, business and politics, merely 
wagged their heads solemnly when the 
Oriental problem was whispered in their 
ears or shouted at them from platform or 
press. But now their attitude has 
changed to a more active appreciation of 
the dangers that enshroud the whole 
question of Oriental competition. ‘They 
believe that the time has at last arrived 
when facing the facts 1s far more useful 
than waiting for nature to take its course. 

British Columbia, if left to her own 
devices and given carte blanche to con- 
trol and work out her Oriental problem, 
would take drastic measures. “That much 
is reflected in the recent legislation of the 
provincial legislature. 

British Columbia is not her own 
mistress and must take orders from an 
authority not nearly so directly concerned 
with the problems of the Pacific—the 
administration at Ottawa. Yet British 
Columbia has developed a wonderfully 
powerful voice and an almost brutal way 
of expressing her opinion lately, and down 
in Canada’s capital, above the sound of 
the roaring Chaudiere Falls of Ottawa 
can be heard the distant appeal of the 


Pacific Coast province to preserve Canada 
as a white man’s country. 

The Oriental problem in British Colum- 
bia is not confined to immigration alone. 
The natural increase of the Orientals 
already within our borders has been and 
is amazingly rapid. The Japanese increase 
is particularly notable. During the ten 
years from 1901 to 1910 there were 756 
Chinese births in British Columbia and 
125 Japanese, according to the official 
figures. Between 1911 and 1920 the 
Japanese births jumped forward and 
passed the Chinese, numbering 2852 as 
compared with 1602 for the Chinese. 


During the years 1921 and 1922—two 
years only—there were 363 Chinese 
births and 1150 Japanese births. Ac- 


cording to provincial government statis- 
ticians, the Japanese birth rate is three 
times as high as the white birth rate. 

A distinguished Japanese writer re- 
marked a few days ago: “But they do not 
point out that the Japanese infant mor- 

tality is very great.’ 

I asked the statisticians about that and 
they smiled. “The infant mortality rate 
of the Japanese is no higher than ours, 
they told me. “Our official figures of the 
births are serious enough, but they only 
half tell the story. We have tried every 
means of getting complete data from the 
Japanese, but it seems impossible. We 
are satished that all our figures, alarming 
though they may seem, are very con- 
servative.” 

Now that the United States is ready 
absolutely to exclude all Orientals, 
British Columbia is stirring and demands 
similar protection. But for the natural 
increase of the Asiatics already in 
America no effective cure has been found 
either south or north of the line. 
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ASK THE SUNSET GUIDE POST 


SUMMER TOURING 





—is the West's favorite way to spend vacation. 4 
But summer touring means questions to ask. Where to go? 5) 
How to go? What equipment to take if you're camping? A thousand . Fs 
bothersome points arise as soon as you begin to plan a vacation tour. bie 
e: . ~ 

Ask the SUNSET Guide Post &, — : 
When this sort of question comes up, ask the SUNSET Guide Post. That's ass q 
what it’s for—to answer the hundred-and-one queries that trouble the traveler. The a 
service is Free. Just enclose a 2-cent stamp to pay for our reply. Pes Ne ’ 4 
The Guide Post is NOT a Booklet te . | 


Do not ask for ‘“The Guide Post.”’ It is not a piece of printed matter 
but a service. It will answer your travel questions. Ask them today 


The SUNSET Guide Post 

460 Fourth Street San Francisco, California 
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Homes 

in the 

Hills of 
Los Gatos 


July days are days of 
delight where the 
coast range of central 
California rises 
between the lovely 
valley of Santa Clara 
and the sea. But 
those whose homes 
are in this sheltered 
region do not abandon 
[them when the golden 
feunshine of summer 
‘gives way to the silver 
of the rains. Winter, 


also, has its lure 


Western Homes 
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Old fashioned prejudice 
against Evaporated Milk 


overcome at last- 
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UNSWEETENED 


EVAPORATED 


with these simple tests 


made by people you know 


VAPORATED Milk is a modern invention 

— the product of the last twenty years. 

The most important invention in the food 

line which the last half century has produced. 

Today millions are using it. Tomorrow it 

will be in the pantry of every intelligent 

American housewife. For prejudice against it 

—all new inventions arouse prejudice!—-has 

been refuted by the production of a really fine 

product like Borden’s Evaporated Milk and 

these simple cooking tests made by experts 
with whom you are doubtless familiar. 


What Alice Bradley found out 


TuE flavor and texture of food is vital to its 
palatability. Food must be tempting—enjoy- 
able. To show how good Borden's Evaporated 
Milk is for all cooking, Alice Bradley—principal 
of Miss Fanny Farmer’s School in Cookery in 
Boston, and nationally known as a domestic 
science expert—actually tested it out in direct 
comparison with bottled milk. She used simple 
foods to make the test fair. Muffins. Butter 
cakes. Mashed potatoes. Frozen chocolate. 
When the two foods with different milk ingre- 
dients were served to a class of students, those 
made with Borden’s Evaporated were pro- 
nounced every bit the equal, in flavor,and tex- 
ture, of those made with fresh milk. 


Sarah Field Splint tried soups 


ANOTHER famous domestic 
science consultant, Sarah Field 
Splint, performed the same ex- 
periment with creamed soup. 
Tomato soupand corn soup were 
used. When served to a jury of 
eight people (men and women 
who did not know the object 


eee 





unsweet 


we 
vapors 


of the test) seven out of eight preferred the soups 
made with Borden’s. - 


Other convincing tests 


SIMILAR tests have been made by the Modern Priscilla 
Proving House in Boston, and the School of Home 
Economics at Cornell University. This careful testing 
in comparison with fluid milk shows clearly that 
Borden’s Evaporated Milk is as good for cooking as 
any milk you ever used 

More than that, its use lessens household labors and 
cuts down the milk bill, and does away with the un- 
certainty of the milk delivery, the dangers.of milk 
contamination, and the annoyance of running short 
of milk at the last minute. For your grocer has Borden’s 
and can deliver it in quantity with the regular grocery 
order. Do all of your cooking with Borden’s—it will 
save you a lot of trouble. 

If yours is the kind of family who wouldn't eat 
food cooked with “canned” milk, try one of these 
tests at home. The complete story of the tests is told 
in a new booklet, Ten Cooking Tests, issued by the 
Borden Company. If you want one write today as the 
issue is limited. THE BORDEN COMPANY, 226 Borden 
Building, 350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Borden the leader since 1857 


| MILK 








Gail Borden invented 
condensed milk in 1857 
and founded what is to- 
day the biggest concern 
in the milk industry—a 
company whose reputa- 
tion for high standards 
in making miJk products 





has spread to the far cor- 
ners of the world. If 
you want pure milk in 
any form it will pay 
you to ask for Borden’s. 
Your grocer can sup- 
ply you — insist upon 
having it. 
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This double house is built on an inside lot only forty feet wide. 











Detail of entrance 








The exterior is of buff 


plaster: trim of forest green with white sash 


Duplex— 
But Different 


UPLEX houses in general have 

such a clumsy way ‘of betraying 

to every passerby the fact of their 
“duplexity” that when Mr. Aver- 

age Man goes hunting the necessary home 
peg on which to hang his hat, and dis- 
covers a desirable duplex modestly and 
successfully shielding its identity, he 
knows that his renting troubles are over 
and he proceeds to live happily ever after. 
lo the architect or designer a double 
house on a corner lot is easily planned, 
but judging from the streets lined with 
pitifully monotonous two-family houses, 
even in localities where ingenuity in 
architecture is conspicuous, the planning 
of a duplex on an inside lot presents a 
icone aspect. Two identically simi- 
lar entrance porches on opposite sides of 
the house, two front doors set tritely 
within, two sets of steps, sets of windows’ 
that are twins and, to cap the common- 
place climax, a party wall extending the 

















A corner of the dining-hall. 


Note the interesting wall-shelf at the right 
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entire length of the building. Shades of 
modern duplicities! Deliver thy humble 
servant from ever having to live in one of 
such! 

The semi-English structure here illus- 
trated has yet to be accused at first glance 
of duplex design, but duplex it is, and 
harbors quite comfortably two separate 
families beneath its gables. Moreover, it 
is built on an inside lot only forty feet 
wide and possesses one distinguishing 
feature from its average contemporary 
the party wall is short and runs at right 
angles to the length instead of being 
long and running parallel to the length. 
Two distinct advantages result: first, the 
activities of the two families are farther 
apart and less easily heard by each other; 
second, cross-ventilation may be obtained 
through every room on the premises by 
opening windows and doors. 

The stucco exterior is of smooth buff 
plaster with brown stenciling above the 
window casings; trim is of forest green 
with white sash, the porch light of antique 
bronze. Irregularly shaped stepping-tiles 
wander artlessly through the green to a 
front entrance guarded by two boxwood 
trees in Japanese wooden containers. ‘The 
door is set back two feet from the wall in 
a sloping reveal. The gable end above is 
treated with a suggestion of half timber, 
which is also repeated in the other gables. 
The lowered eave line of the front gable 
is caused by the floor of the living-room 
being two steps below that of the dinine- 
hall, which is due to the forward slope 
of the lot. 

Theoretically, a four-room and a three- 
room apartment comprise the interior, but 
as one of the rooms is thirty-one feet long 
the apartments are practically five rooms 
and four rooms respectively. With the 
exception of the living-room both apart- 
ments are the same as to size and location 
of rooms, but quite differently furnished 
and decorated. The living-room is fifteen 
feet square and leads up two steps into the 
dining-hall. Its walls are of richly tex- 
tured Tiffany finish in clever mixtures of 
lavender, gold and an extremely pale 
shade of terra cotta which casts a coppery 
glow over the room. In one corner 1s 
built the plain, mantel-less plaster fire- 
place, almost severe in its simplicity were 
it not for the arched recess above the 
opening. Woodwork is of harmonizing 
brown and the room has blue as its dom1- 
nant note. Blue and gold silk madras 
side-drapes at the windows, blue and 
yellowish tan Chinese rugs on the floor, 
an antique mahogany davenport table of 
Italian Renaissance design and a taupe 
davenport and chair beside the stand 
lamp complete the furnishing. 

Reminiscent of old England would be 
the view through the archway to the 
higher level of the dining-hall did not the 
gaily cretonned window above the couch, 
the lavender-gray Windsor chair and 
Chinese rugs and stair runner stamp it as 
unquestionably modern. Thirty-one feet 
long and fourteen feet wide at its front 
end, it narrows to twelve at the fireplace 
and down to ten at its far corner. Before 
the front window stands an erstwhile 
drafting-board which has been fitted with 
four substantial home-made legs since its 
transformation from architectural activity 
to domestic use. A  copper-and-blue 
cover attempts to elevate it to the respec 
tability of a table and succeeds pretty 
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4 At the right of the steps is a large closet 
O with an ordinary width door to the storage 

a Clos 6c PoncH - ~ 
part and double glass French doors to that 
Beare = portion designed to house an extra wall- 
GARAGE Livin ROOM —~ bed of the type that folds up on end and 
KITCHEN rolls into a recess. A window through to 
on ‘’. the screen porch provides for ventilation 
Toy of bedding. Beside the fireplace and near 
, the kitchen doorway stands a round drop- 

HALL BATH 

; 0 | . leaf dining-table and two Windsor chairs 
go8 om painted lavender-gray. Opposite, in the 
Q: corner by the side door, stands a book- 





case and beneath the three windows is an 
ordinary every-day couch covered with 
monk’s cloth and a half-dozen pillows. 

w The small far end of the room is utilized 
as a drafting-room by placing a book-case 
across part of the opening, which serves as 
a screen to hide the drawing-board. 
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a ae Beneath it are kept boxes containing the 
Py small boy’s toys and at one side is a 
54D wicker chaise-longue. At night a wrought- 


iron bridge lamp casts its friendly glow. 

At the left of the fireplace a door opens 
into the bedroom which has a south 
exposure and glows with sunlight and 
niace color with its rose-shaded side-drapes, 
ruffled lace curtains, rose rug and pale 
pink and gray wall paper. In this location 
the breeze comes from the west and by 
opening the two windows, the door to the 
dining-hall and two windows opposite the 
drafting table, complete cross-ventilation 
is assured. From the bedroom a hall leads 
to bath and kitchen. 

The entrance to the other apartment 
is at the side of the house and leads 
into a large combination living- and 
dining-room. Greater color intensity dis- 
tinguishes the walls from those of its 
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DINING HALL 

















LIVING Room 





Cee =a neighbor, necessitating plain window 
sae q drapes and fewer pictures. Gold and 
iQ purple with dashes of vivid blue and 

a © lavender blend harmoniously on the rough 
x textured plaster to form a rich back- 


ground for the black lacquered gate-leg 


The party wall is short, providing greater 

privacy for the two families and the impor- 

tant advantage of cross-ventilation through 
every room on the premises 


table beneath a polychrome bridge lamp 
by the fireplace, a walnut davenport and 
several choice chairs. Persian rugs in 
dull reds and blacks cover the floor; 





theatrical gauze curtains in natural color 
hang at the windows. ‘The small end of 
the room is tastefully and comfortably 
furnished with a davenport and end 
table, while the opposite portion has three 
windows looking out over the rear garden. 
In other respects the apartments are 
similar. Persis BINGHAM. 


well, as it has become the habitual 
receiver of the morning mail, the abode 
of the family typewriter, coveralls that 
need new buttons sewed on—even the 
three-year-old who goes inside of ’em, and 
the neighbor’s gray Persian “Mickey,” 
are oc casionally perched thereon. 





| The Crooked Path 


By Margaret Tackett Forsee 


There is no royal road that leads me home, 
But just a little crooked path that ends 
Upon the mountain side at my own door, 


Who greet me when I come at even-tide, 
The burden of the day to lay aside. 


| And where I count the pine and hemlock friends 


This little path, it winds its way among 

Thick clumps of trees and moss of softest green, 
Whiie ever on the ear there falls the sound 

Of running water, dashed to silvery sheen; 

And in the distance comes the homing cry 

Of birds that make their nests remote and high. 


And like the evening bird I too have made 

A little home, secure and very sweet, 

Where stands the open door at sunset hour; 
While half way up the old worn path we meet— 
Her royal highness of my heart and home, 
Forgot the toil of day—I have my own! 

So, then, the crooked path becomes to me 

A regal road to love and constancy. 
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ANY of the things we 

buy for our homes may 

safely be chosen by “the 
test of the eye.” 


Beauty of design and finish 
in Russwin Hardware indi- 
cates an equal perfection in 
the hidden working parts. 
Therefore, you may trust 
your eyes to guide you toa 
wise choice if you see the 
name Russwin 


A name used for over eighty 
years on beautiful hardware 
to guarantee you absolute 
protection and life-long, 
trouble-free ‘service. 


Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 


The American Hardware Corporation 
Successor 


New Britain, Connecticut 
New York Chicago London 


fees 1839 
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San Francisco 
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Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Bag and Baggage 


vacation trip to be 


HOSE who are bound by a routine 

of work in an office or at home 

during the greater part of the year 

look forward to the vacation season 
with eager eyes. This is the time to fol- 
low where fancy leads as far as possible 
in determining the kind of travel and the 
type of place chosen for relaxation and 
amusement. 

A change of scene brings rest to the 
tired brain through the stimulation of 
fresh sights and sounds. A change of 
activities is often more beneficial than 
enforced idleness, for the mind continues 
its old round of thoughts unless fresh 
interests displace the old. 

‘he traveler today may indulge his 
taste in many ways unheard of a few 
years ago. The choice of land or sea lies 
with the individual. If land travel makes 
the greatest appeal there is still a decision 
to be made between railroad and motor 
before the lesser plans and details are 
given consideration. 

The baggage chosen 
for the vacation trip will 
depend on the mode of 
travel, the length of 
time and distance to be 
covered and the ward- 
robe necessary to meet 
the demands of climate, 
personal comfort and 
the standards of the 
various places visited. 

To make a trip com- 
pletely successful so that 
it will become a beautiful 


memory for all time, 
every detail that con- 
tributes to comfort 


should be considered be- 
forehand and worked out 
so that nothing forgot- 
ten, neglected or delib- 
erately ‘omitted will mar 
the pleasure of a trip 
that might otherwise 
have been perfect. 

First of all take enough 
luggage to carry all that 
you are going to need. 
Pleasures, beauties, sur- 
priscs and adventures 
you will meet along the 
way, but comfort, luxury 
even, lies in what you 
carry with you, especially 
if you are going where 


easy shopping is not 
possible. 
[hen too, a_ serene 


disposition is too valua- 





ble an asset for a 
lightly sacrificed, and no one _ smiles 
when jamming down the top of a trunk 
or a suitcase that won’t close until it is 
completely repacked or a portion of its 
contents removed and left behind. 

There is some general advice that ap- 
plies to all travel necessitating any equip- 
ment not easily carried in the vest pocket. 
Baggage may be insured for its full value 
whether it is checked, shipped, stored or 
carried by hand. If this is not done rail- 
roads and steamships are not responsible 
beyond a small fixed sum totally inade- 
quate to cover the value of the outfit. 

To make sure that the insurance is 
valid, jewelry should be packed separately 
if carried, but the aencneel pair 
usually leaves valuables in the bank’s safe 
deposit vaults, freeing the mind from all 
unnecessary responsibility. 

All luggage should be plainly marked 
so as to be easily recognized from some 





COURTESY OP THE WHITE HOUSE 


Accompanied by a trunk, hat box and suitcase, one combines the 


comforts of home with the delights of travel 





distance. This often saves time, trouble, 
annoyance and even loss. A distinctive 
device such as a star, a circle or a triangle 
round the initials, or even a colored 
band that encircles each piece of baggage 
will enable the possessor to pick out his 
belongings without delay, or delegate this 
to a porter or a taxi driver without fear 
of error. 

Baggage keys should be marked in such 
a way that any one can be readily found 
and used on a moment’s notice. Prob- 
ably a small disk tag attached to each 
key, plainly marked, is the best method. 

The amount of baggage is determined 
by the length of the trip or the necessity 
for several different kinds of clothing on 
the short trip. The week-end visit has 
become so much of an institution that 
unwritten laws govern its demands on 
guests, and baggage has been manufac- 
tured to meet this special need. 

For an informal Saturday and Sunday 
visit with an intimate 
friend the comforts and 
necessities can be tucked 
into a small week-end 
case or a soft leather 
bag. If these are fitted 
with toilet articles so 
much the better, for the 
only necessity then is to 
consider one’s personal 
needs. Kimono or negli- 
gee and slippers are sure 
to go, a soft, light negli- 
gee of crepe de chine, 
albatross, taffeta or any 
material that will occupy 
a small space. Heelless 
leather slippers that slip 
into a case take up far 
less room than slippers 
with heels. Crepe de 
chine or knitted silk 
underwear occupies very 
little space and can be 
quickly washed out upon 
the return home without 
increasing the size of the 
weekly laundry. Place 
the articles that are soft 
and will not be used at 
once in the bottom of 
bag or suitcase and fresh 
waists or a better dress 
for afternoons or even- 
ings on top where it can 
be taken out at once 
upon arrival to save 
crushing. If bottles are 
carried, extra care should 
be taken to separate 
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them so that no accident occurs, but a 
better way is tosupply these necessities 
in some other form. Toothpaste is better 
than any other kind of dentifrice for trav- 
eling, a tube of cold cream will take the 
place of a liquid cleansing lotion for the 
face and hands, antiseptic mouth washes 
»e had in tablet form to be dissolved in 


can 
watcr and perfumed talcum powders can 
be substituted for toilet waters. 


An extra coat for motoring or evening 
wear 1s usually carried rather than packed 
and an extra hat can be managed in a hat 


bag of soft flexible patent leather that is 
light to carry and has a loop that slips 


conveniently over the arm or fastens 
securely over the robe rail in an auto- 
mobile. This has a capacious inner poc- 
ket that will also accommodate numerous 
small articles that are always being left 
behind for lack of space. 

For the long week-end, Thursday or 
Friday to Monday, where there are other 
guests and many gayeties and more 
clothes are needed, it is best to select 
baggage with more capacity. The Glad- 
stone, a survival of the Victorian age, is 
with us again in a new and glorified form, 
larger than a suitcase and distinguished 
from it by breaking in the middle so that 
each side may be packed separately. In 
one side underwear, waists, stockings and 
light weight dresses that are apt to be 
crushed can be packed without any pres- 
sure from heavy skirts, riding clothes, 
togs for hiking or golf, sweaters, a sensible 
wool jersey dress or bathing suit, all of 
which equip the week-ender ‘for any out- 
door call. 

The two sides are separated by a thin 
dividing wall that contains pockets for 
small articles. While the Glad- 


many 
stone was formeriy a man’s property, 
many a woman will pack her week-end 


necessities in this roomy piece of luggage. 

A week-end trunk will hold almost as 
much as a small steamer trunk; in fact 
it looks as if when it reached its full 
growth it would be a regular member of 
the steamer trunk family. It’s just a 
little young, that’s all, but no one who 
sees one could wish it to be different. 
There is a handle, too, so that a husky 
porter can convey this smart young trunk 
to a place under the Pullman seat, for it 
is the regulation nine or ten inches in 
height and will comply with the ruling 
that forbids any baggage to be left in the 


aisles of sleeping cars at night, an impor- | 


tant point to remember. Its size also 
permits it to travel on the baggage rack 
of an automobile with ease and it can 
perch beside the driver of a taxi and not 
seem out of place. 

These small trunks will really hold 
every necessity for quite an extended 
visit, they are extremely smart and tailor- 
ed looking and present the added con- 
venience of being on hand during the 
journey if desired. On a cross country 
trip, a journey by water or motor, if 
traveling with a child or an invalid where 
many comforts or changes of apparel are 
necessary a small trunk of this kind would 
hold « ng convenience and still be out of 
the way. Packing would have to be care- 
fully Fy the articles most wanted at 
the top, as there are pockets but no trays. 

The fitted suitcase would probably ac- 
company this on a long journey and it 
has a novelty to offer that places it in the 

(Continued on page 71) 
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KARPEN HANDWOVEN 


FURNITURE 
Vivid—Artistic—Comfortable 


Indoor-outdoor furniture 
—picturesque, cheerily | 
informal! It brings cool 
transformation to the 
home—light, graceful lines 
and lovely color effects, 
infectious as sunshine. 
Karpen Handwoven Fiber Furni- 
ture is modern, decorative, prac- 
tical. Comfortable with that 
comfort that only Karpen can 
give to furniture, it has created 
a new “period” for present day 
needs and moderate incomes. 
Each piece is made of wonderful 
new material—Handwoven Fiber. 
With none of the perishable 
brittleness of rattan, reed or 
willow. It is practically indes- 
tructible. It takescolor beautifully. 


And Karpen Upholstery 


The upholstery of these hand- 
woven pieces is as superlatively 
luxurious as the famous Karpen 
all-upholstered pieces. 


KARPEN 


KARPEN @&@ BROS 


Manufacturers of Karpen fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
and Enameled Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 


801-811 So. Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO 


/KARPEN” 


Guaranteed 
Constructior. 


we NITURE / 
"y MEW vou J 
On every piece 
Your assurance of 
quality 


37th and Broadway 
NEW YORK 


Fascinating coverings of 
old-timey chintzes and 
gorgeous hand-blocked 
linens, rich-toned tapes- 
tries and velvets. All ex- 
tremely decorative—all 
ultra-modern—exceed- 
ingly smart. They bring their 
own atmosphere to the room or 
porch furnished with them. 

The Karpen dealer near you will 
show you an interesting assort- 
ment of this distinctive furniture 
—an array which will make 
selection a delight. 


Ready—a new book on 
interior decoration—free 


Let us send you the new edition of our 
attractive book on interior decorating— 
“Better Homes.” It is full of helpful ideas, 
and through biack and white, and color 
charts and drawings, shows what the 
foremost decorators are doing. Plans for 
fourteen complete rooms—any of which 
can be easily adapted. Just send coupon 
for book. 













S. KARPEN & BROS. 
37th and Broadway, 
your book, ‘Better Homes, 
room and sun room plans. 
Name 
Address. . 
City... 





801-811 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
New York 


Please send me free and postpaid a copy of 
“with hall, living 
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A variety of cold meats makes an attractive and substantial foundation for a buffet supper at a party, a dance or a wedding 


Meats to Serve Cold 


Pour the boiling water over the beets 


HERE are many occasions when 
meat served cold is more appro- 
priate to the service, combines 


better with the rest of the menu 
and is more appealing to the appetite 
than as if it were served in the form of a 
roast hot from the oven. 

For a Sunday night supper when the 
guests are seated at the dining-room 
table, for any form of entertaining at lun- 
cheon from the informal service with one 
or two guests to the elaborate affair of a 
formal nature, a meat dish prepared to 
be served cold is appropriate, delicious 
and appealing. Besides these occasions 
a variety of the cold meats makes an 
attractive and substantial foundation for 
a buffet supper at a larger party, a dance 
or even a wedding supper. Large platters 
of two or three of these meats may be 
arranged so that guests may make their 
own selection. Or the meats can be 
carved or sliced so as to retain their origi- 
nal form when they will add a decorative 
quality to their appeal to the appetite. 

In some cases meat which has been 
roasted and served hot can be given some 
little extra preparation before it is served 
again cold which will disguise it beyond 
recognition as the dish of a meal of yester- 
day. 

Meats served cold lose nothing in food 
or health value, retaining every element 
that they contained while hot, with an 
added flavor because of the many good 
things combined with them. 

A menu built round cold meat is some- 
what different from the usual hot meal 
where meat is served. For a supper or 
luncheon the first course may be a fish 
cocktail, a cup of hot clear soup or a fruit 

cup. With the cold meat a vegetable 
salad may be served such as_ potato, 
tomato and cucumber or a combination 
salad, or one hot vegetable, asparagus 
with a hot French dressing, artichokes 
with Hollandaise or fresh peas in tim- 
bales. If there are no potatoes in the 
salad, potato chips may be added. 


A hot bread, muffins, biscuits or rolls, 
coffee, cocoa or tea and a cold or frozen 
dessert completes a very delicious and 
satisfying menu. 

If the first course does not employ fruit 
the dessert may very well do so. A fruit 
sherbet or ice cream or a plain ice cream 
with a fruit sauce makes an excellent finish. 

Because of their attractive appearance 
these cold meats should be served at the 
table rather than placed on the individual 
plates. ‘They may be passed from a side 
table or each guest may be served by the 
hostess if the occasion is somewhat in- 
formal in its character. 


Veal Astoria 
2 tablespoons 
lemon juice 
1 cup water 
1 egg , 
14 teaspoon sage 
14 teaspoon pepper 
1 teaspoon Wor- 
cestershire sauce 
1 tablespoon butter 


216 Ibs. veal from 
knuckle or shin 
14 lb. fat salt pork 
2 teaspoons salt 
1 teaspoon minced 
or grated onion 
1 cup cracker 
crumbs 


Put the veal and the pork through the 
food chopper using the finest cutter. Add 
the salt, onion, crumbs, lemon juice, 
beaten egg, sage, pepper and 1% cup of 
the water. Mix all together and press 
into a greased loaf pan. Put into a hot 
oven (425 degrees F.) for fifteen minutes, 
then reduce the heat to 375 degrees F. 
and bake for about 1% hours longer. 
Heat the remainder of the water with the 
butter and Worcestershire sauce until the 
butter has melted and baste the meat 
with this frequently so that it will be 
moist. Remove from the pan when done. 
Chill and cut in thin slices. 

Roast Beef in Jelly 
2 tablespoons 
grated horse- 
radish 


— 


cup chopped 
boiled beets 
34 cup boiling water 


4 

14 cup weak vinegar __1tablespoon gelatine 
1 tablespoon fat 2 tablespoons 
1 tablespoon flour cold water 

4 teaspoon salt Slices of cold roast 


14 teaspoon pepper ’ beef 


which should be very finely chopped. 
Allow to stand for five minutes, then 
drain off all the liquid. Melt the fat, add 
the flour, salt and pepper and when mixed 
add the liquid from the beets, stirring 
constantly, and allow to boil. In the 
meantime soak the gelatine in the cold 
water for 5 minutes. When the boiling 
mixture is smooth and thick add the 
softened gelatine, stir until it dissolves 
and remove from the heat. Add the 
chopped beets, horseradish and vinegar 
and set in a cold place until it begins to 
thicken. Then dip slices of roast beef in 
the jelly until they are well coated. Lay 
them on a flat plate and pour any remain- 
ing jelly over them. Set aside in a cold 
place until firm. 
Minted Lamb 
3 lbs. lamb from 14 teaspoon pepper 
shoulder 14 cup finely chop- 
4 cups boiling water ped mint leaves 
1 small onion 3 tablespoons 
1 small bay leaf vinegar 
1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon 
powdered sugar 
Cut the lamb shoulder bones in several 
places, or the butcher will do this at the 
market. Leave the ends of the bones 
exposed in as many places as possible. 
Add the boiling water, sliced onion, bay 
leaf, salt and pepper. Cook over a very 
low heat until the meat is tender and 
falling away from the bones. In the mean- 
time add the vinegar and sugar to the 
mint leaves and allow to stand in a warm 
place but not where the mixture will be- 
come hot enough to cook. When the 
meat is tender remove it from the stock 
and cut in small pieces, returning the 
bones to the stock. Cool the stock and 
skim off the fat. Boil down until there 
is about a cup and a half. Add the mint 
mixture to the hot stock and allow it to 
stand until partially cool. Strain and if 
desired add a little green vegetable color- 
ing to the liquid. Add the cooked lamb 


and set aside in a cold place until chilled 
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— 


and jellied. This makes a jelly that is 
delicate and flaky in texture. 


Beef Tongue, Virginia Style 
1 beef tongue, fresh 2 tart apples 
1 cup brown sugar 14 cup butter 
14 cup seedless 1 tablespoon whole 
raisins cloves 
V4 lemon, sliced 
Scrub the tongue thoroughly and cover 
with cold water. Bring to the boiling 
point and drain, rinsing the tongue 
thoroughly. Cover again with boiling 
water to cover and cook over a very low 
heat until tender. Lift out the tongue, 
rinse in cold water and remove the skin 
and root end. Mix 1% cups of the liquid 
in which tongue was cooked, the sugar, 
raisins, pared and chopped apples, the 
butter and cloves. Bring to the boiling 
point, add the tongue and cook in the 
mixture over a low heat for twenty min- 
utes or until the apples are tender. Chill, 
cut the tongue in slices and spread with 
the chilled sauce. 
Ham in Jelly Ring 
214 tablespoons 3 hard cooked eggs 
granulated gela- 1% cup finely cut 
tine celery 
4 cup cold water 14 teaspoon salt 
2 cups boiling grape 1% teaspoon pepper 
juice 1 cup thick cream 
2 tablespoons 3 tablespoons pre- 
lemon juice pared mustard 
1 cup boiled ham 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water for 
five minutes, add to the boiling grape 
juice and stir until it entirely dissolves. 
Add the lemon juice and pour into a ring 
or border mold that has first been rinsed 
in cold water. Set aside in a cold place 
until firm. Turn out on a serving dish 
and fill the center vith a mixture made 
as follows: Cut the ham in tiny cubes 
and the eggs in small pieces. Whip the 
cream until stiff and add the mustard, 
salt and pepper. Mix the ham, eggs and 
celery and add the cream mixture. Heap 
in the center of the ring and serve gar- 
nished with small crisp leaves from the 
heart of a head of lettuce. 

Mock Pate De Foie Gras Timbales 


1 cup cooked 1 teaspoon pepper 
chicken livers 14 teaspoon celery 


2 tablespoons salt 
butter 6 slices tomato 
1 tablespoon grated Lettuce 
onion Mayonnaise 


19 teaspoon salt Ripe Olives 


Mash the chicken livers to a paste with 
a spoon or fork. Melt the butter, add 
the onion and cook until it has turned 
yellow. Remove from the heat and add 
to the mashed livers. Add the other 
seasonings and pack into six very tiny 
molds. Put on ice or ina very cold place. 
When ready to serve arrange the slices 
of tomato on salad plates, garnishing with 
lettuce. Turn out a mold of the liver 
mixture on to each slice and top with a 
spoonful of mayonnaise. 

This mixture may also be used as filling 
for sandwiches. 


Pressed Chicken 
1 four pound fowl 114 tablespoons 
2 slices onion gelatine 
4cups boiling water 3 tablespoons cold 
1 teaspoon salt water 
Y teaspoon pepper 1 hard cooked egg 
1 pimiento 


Clean, singe and cut up the fowl. Add 
boiling water and the slices of onion. 
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the interest of Elec- 
trical Development by 
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Some of the steepest and _loftiest 
mountains in the West are not shown in 
your atlas. You will find them on the 
“load curve,” the chart kept by your 
electric light and power company to 
record the ups and downs in the use of 
service. For example: 


It is mid-afternoon. A storm breaks. 
Darkness closes down. Suddenly you 
and everybody else in town snap on 
your lights. 


That means a precipitous mountain 
for the generator operative and the rest 
of the lighting company’s organization 
to scale. At the snap of your fingers, 
men and machines must be ready to 
jump from small load to full load, from 
a valley to a mountain top. 


This is just one sidelight in the day 
by day job which your electric com- 
pany faces in giving you service when 
and where and how you want it. You 
take the service for granted, but behind 
it is vast equipment and the brains to 
keep that equipment keyed up. 


Electricity is not a matter of magic. 
It is just plain human watchfulness, 
human dependability, and above all, 
human willingness to serve. 


estern Llecfric 


Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors 


of electrical equipment 
Number 50 of a series Vi 
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This is the G-E Fan Girl. She points 
the way to coolness and health. 
Wherever you see her, you'll find 
G-E Fans in various sizes, designed 
for many places—to blow away 
sultry air and freshen folks up. 


Do you know that a G-E Fan costs 
but one-half cent an hour to run? 


Look for the G-E Fan Girl in the 
dealer’s window. 


The 
Guarantee of Excellence 
on Goods Electrical 


How to plan complete 
wiring in your home 
told in this new fully 
illustrated book ‘“The 


Home of a Hundred 
Comforts”— the book J 
that thousands have 
sent for. Write today 


for your free copy. 
Address Sectior SU7 Only the home wired for electricity may use elec- 


M indise Dep : 3 4 
eee onl tric fans. Complete wiring makes possible the home 
Bridgeport, Connecticut of a hundred comforts, told about in this book. 


a 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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200 SHEETS — 100 ENVELOPES | 

? You can hang up all the pictures you 
Household Sati nite S$ OO | want; do it easily and quickly by using 
Your name and address printed on 200 Postage | e 
Sheets Bond Paper 6x7 and 100 Enve- fee | Moore Push-Pins 


fopes to match, in rich dark blue ink, 


5 3lass Heads—Steel Poi 
Gothic type. top center of shzet and flap of envelope, up | Sera cnet icles 


to 4 lines. Write plain. Remit $ Iwith order. Money refun= P \SH_-LESS HANGERS. 
ded if not satisfied. $1.10 east of Rockies & outside U.S. 
CIFIC STATIONERY CO. 


2075 Addison Street. BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


nger with the Twist” 

ld Everywhere 
10c. ‘pkts. In Canada, 15 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Toothless means sanliiiiis, Save your teeth by fighting tartar 
with frequent brushing, the Pro-phy-lac-tic way. 
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| Cover closely and cook over a low heat 
| until the meat readily falls from the bones, 


adding the salt during the last half hour 
of cooking. Lift out the meat and chill 
the stock, skimming off all the fat. Re- 
turn to the heat and boil stock until it is 
reduced to two cups in amount. Mean- 
while soak the gelatine in the cold water 
for five minutes and dissolve in the boiling 
stock, adding the pepper. Cut the egg 
in thin slices and pimiento into strips. 
Separate all the chicken meat from the 
bone and discard the skin. Place the 
meat in a loaf pan, first garnishing it with 
the slices of egg and strips of pimiento. 
Arrange the meat in alternate layers of 


| dark and white meat. Pour some of the 


gelatine mixture over each layer. When 


| all has been added, place a piece of wax 


paper over the top, set a weight on it and 
put aside in a cool place for at least 
twelve hours. Serve cut in slices. 


Tongue in Aspic 


1 beef tongue 1 teaspoon sugar 
2 small onions 1 bunch parsley 
1 stalk celery 1 blade of mace 
1 whole cloves 2 tablespoons 
14 teaspoon salt vinegar 


1¢ teaspoon pepper 
2 tablespoons granulated gelatine 


Wash and scrub the tongue well in cold 
salted water. Cover with boiling water 
and cook until tender. Lift out the 
tongue, rinse in cold water and remove the 
roots and the skin. Put back in to the 
liquid and add the celery, cloves, pepper, 
sugar, chopped parsley, sliced onions and 
the mace. Cook over a very low heat for 
two hours. Then lift out the tongue and 
strain the liquid. In the meantime soak 
the gelatine in the vinegar for at least 
five minutes. Again bring the liquid to 
the boiling point, being sure that there 
is about two cups. Add the softened 
gelatine and stir until it has entirely dis- 
solved. Pour over the tongue which has 
been put into a small loaf pan. Set aside 
until jellied. Serve cold and cut in slices. 


Stuffed Boned Chicken 


1 five pound chicken 1 tablespoon chop- 


1 cup finely chopped ped parsley 
veal 1 teaspoon salt 

1 cup bread crumbs 14 teaspoon pepper 

1 teaspoon grated 1 carrot 
onion 3 stalks celery 

1 tablespoon chop- 3 tablespoons 
ped fat salt pork melted butter 


Have the chicken prepared as if for 
roasting. With a sharp pointed knife 
loosen the flesh round the end of a drum- 
stick and with the back of the knife 
scrape it free of the bone, gradually fore- 
ing the flesh back along the bone by push- 
ing and scraping until the first joint 1s 
reached. Break the joint, cut the bone 
of the drumstick free from the joint and 
begin on the other leg in the same manner. 
Now cut off the tail of the chicken and 
starting from this point scrape and push 
the meat clear of the bones of the carcass 
until the hip joints are reached. Work 


| down the bone on each thigh, scraping 


and pushing the flesh down the leg until 
the bone is freed at the knee. Pull the 
bone away from the flesh, break the hip 
joint and cut the bone free of the carcass. 
Continue scraping and pushing the flesh 
clear from the carcass until the wing 
joints are reached. Cut off the tip of t the 


| wing and discard. Bone the wing by the 


same method as the leg from the end of 
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the second joint in the wing to the joint 
of the first, breaking and cutting this 
bone free and working from the carcass 
down to free the second bone just as in 
the leg bones. Continue to scrape and 
push the flesh: from the bones round the 
carcass until the whole body of the 
chicken slips off the neck, a meaty bone- 
- mass ready to be stuffed. Mix the 

!, crumbs, onion, pork, parsley, salt and 
i per. Add the melted butter and shape 
into a roll. Stuff the chicken with this, 
sewing up and pressing into shape. Truss 
and tie as if for roasting. ‘Tie loosely in 
a piece of cheesecloth. Put the bones in 
a saucepan, cover with cold water and 
bring to the boiling point. Allow to sim- 
until the chicken is ready to be 


me! 
cooked. Slice the celery and the carrot 
into a roasting pan. Place the chicken 
on it and add enough of the stock made 


with the bones to well cover the vege- 
Cover and roast in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees F.) for four hours. Re- 
move from the pan, chill thoroughly, re- 
move from the cheesecloth and serve cut 
in slices. 


tables. 


Bag and Baggage 
(Continued from page 67) 


running when convenience 1s to be con- 
sidered. A removable tray containing 
every toilet necessity is covered with the 
same leather as the suitcase and folds 
into a small case with a snap looking like 
a vanity box when closed. This can be 
taken into the dressing room without mov- 
ne the heavier suitcase from the berth. 

lat boxes that hold three or four hats 
must be checked, as they are too high to 
go under the Pullman berth, but as they 
will hold almost as much as a small trunk 
it is quite worth while to select one that 
will stand up under the exigencies of the 
baggage car. Instead of the four or five 
hats it 1s built to accommodate, one hat 
can be carried and sufficient clothing to 
last for a week or longer. With the addi- 
tion of a small suitcase for toilet articles 
and immediate necessities the traveler 1s 
equipped for ten days or two weeks ordi- 
nary travel or visits. 

For the trip with frequent stops it 1s 
usually convenient to “travel light,” in 
other words with as little baggage as pos- 
sible. If enough equipment can be packed 
in hand luggage this is best, especially if 
the breaks in the journey come every day 
or so, as the worry about the trunk being 
delivered on time is entirely eliminated. 

For occasional stops where more 
changes of clothing are necessary, a ward- 
tobe steamer trunk is suitable and con- 
venient, while for an extended-stay a 
larger model of this same type of trunk is 
a necessity. 

It is a mistaken kindness for another 
person to pack a trunk for the traveler. 
You soon know your own trunk as you 
do your own belongings and your own 
habits, and knowing these you subcon- 
sciously put the articles in the top drawers 
that you need most frequently, you know 
just what corner your sewing box fitted 
into so well the last time and you can 
find it in the dark. 

On one side of the trunk are a number 
of hangers and sufficient space for the 
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Why Any Child Can 
Have Beautiful Hair 


How to Keep Children’s Hair 
Soft and Silky, Bright, Fresh- 
Looking and Luxuriant 
OU see children with beautiful hair 

everywhere today. 


Beautiful hatr is no longer a 
luck 


matter of 


Any child can have beautiful hair. 

The beauty of a child’s hair depends 
almost entirely upon the way you shampoo 

Proper shampooing is what brings out 
all the real life and lustre, all the natural 
wave and color and makes it soft, fresh 
and luxuriant. 

When a child’s hair is dry, dull and 
heavy, lifeless, stiff and gummy, and the 
strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it is be- 
cause the hair has not been shampooed 
properly. 

When the hair has been shampooed 
properly, and is thoroughly clean, it will 
be glossy, smooth and bright, delight- 
fully fresh-looking, soft and silky. 

While children’s hair must have fre- 
quent and regular washing to keep it 
beautiful, fine young hair and_ tender 
scalps cannot stand the harsh effect of 
ordinary soaps. The free alkali in or- 
dinary soaps, soon dries the scalp, makes 
the hair brittle and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, 
everywhere, now use Mulsified cocoanut 
oil shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product brings out all the real 
beauty of the hair and cannot possibly 
injure. It does not dry the scalp or make 
the hair brittle, no matter how often you 
use it. ; 

If you want to see how really beautiful 
you can make your child’s hair look, just 
follow this simple method. 


First wet the hair and scalp in clea: Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 





warm water. Then apply a little Mulsified 
cocoanut oil shampoo, rubbing it in 
thoroughly all over the scalp, and through 
the hair. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather. This 
should be rubbed in thoroughly and 
briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen 
the small particles of dust and dirt that 
stick to the scalp. 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 


} rw rubbing in the 


Mulsified lather, rinse 
scalp thoroughly —always 
fresh, warm water 

You will notice the 
hair even before it is dry. 
and silky in the water. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find your hair will dry quickly and evenly 
and have the appearance of being much 
thicker and heavier than it really is. 

If you want your child to always be 
remembered for its beautiful, well-kept 
hair, make it a rule to set a certain day 
each week for a Mulsified cocoanut oil 
shampoo. ‘This regular weekly shampoo- 
ing will keep the scalp soft and the hair 
fine and silky, bright, fresh looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage—and it 
will be noticed and ad- 
mired by everyone. 

You can get 
Mulsifed — cocoa- 
nut oil shampoo 
at any drug store 


rich, creamy 
the hair and 
using clear, 


difference in the 
It will be soft 














or toilet goods 
counter, anywhere 
in the world. A MULSIFIED 
4-ounce bottle COCOANUT Olt 
should last for = 


months 


Mulsified 


Pes 
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This Mattress 
is built with 


") Nachman 
» Spring Units hi 


















What’s Inside Your Mattress? 


WHAT'S INSIDE is the most important thing to consider in buying your first new 
mattress or in replacing old ones. Mattresses built with Nachman Spring Units provide 
at a reasonable cost the utmost in luxurious comfort and lasting service. They are obtain- 
able at your dealer’s under the brands of most reliable makers. If your sleep is fitful or 
fails to refresh you, write for our book, “SLEEP YOUR CARES AWAY.” Sent Free. 


NACHMAN SPRING-FILLED COMPANY, 2349 S. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 


Nachman 
Spring Units 
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garments that are to occupy these. Hang 
the heavy garments and those not in con- 
stant use at the back and let the more 
delicate garments fill the front hangers. 
It is quite practicable to place several thin 
waists or light dresses on the same hanger, 
or garments of this kind can be folded 
into one of the drawers and emerge for 
| wearing crisp and unwrinkled. 

| Keep shoes in the shoe box or pocket 
provided for them to guard against soil- 
| ing your finer things. Place soiled cloth- 
ing in the dainty laundry bag of cretonne 
matching the lining of the trunk and so 
keep your clean clothing fresh and dainty. 
Hats, of course, go into the hat compart- 
ment unless you are taking a hat trunk 
and prefer to use this space for something 
else. Then hat cushions or partitions are 
removable and the space may be filled 
with clothing. Some wardrobe trunks are 
equipped with a holder for an electric iron 
and a small folding ironing board. Could 
there be greater travel convenience than 
this? 

Comfort, convenience, relaxation from 
| the small worries are all the outgrowth 
| of well chosen clothing and equipment 
| suitable for any occasion that may arise. 
Just as home provides a background for 
the workaday world, the proper luggage 
extends that background to take in the 
world of beauty and adventure away 
| from home and adds a sense of well being 
to the delights of new sights and scenes. 


| 
| 
| 





| Foggy Morning 
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alkaloid or constituent of opium. Thus Stedman's 
Teething Powders are favorably distinguished 
from all similar preparations.’’ 


TRADE MARE is om every packet and 
powder—none otherwise 
genuime. Me a packet of 

nine powders. Your draggist hae 


them, or can get them for you. 


DR. STEDMAN’S 


TEETHING POWDERS 
Used by mothers the world over for half a century. Free from 
all harmful ingredients. Dr, Arthur H. Hasell, 


ytie Institation, London, Eng., writes: 
y free from morphia or any other 


e Ani 


Observe the 
trademark, a gum-lancet, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
JAMES A. STEDMAN 
London, Eng. 
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BRUSHES 


WHITING -ADAMS 


Force paint into the pores, and make a 
shining surface. Best quality elastic bristles 
with soft ends. Held in firmly with hard 
vulcanized pure rubber. Never shed bris- 
tles or come apart. Used extensively 
everywhere. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 

JOHN L. WHITING -J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 

Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 

and the Largest in the World 




















CALIFORNIA 


Farm Lands and Industrial Sites 
located between 

San Francisco— Oakland and Sacramento 

SAN FRANCISCO—SACRAMENTO R. R. 


Write § 40th and Shafter Ave. 
at Oakland, Calif. 






























ny , 
Pat. June /3,/922 


THE UNIVERSAL TIE! 

YOUNG men of twenty—young 
men of fifty—they all wear the 

youthfully stylish Spur Tie Bow. Morning, 
noon or night, for school, for business, for 
spots or dress wear, there is a special Spur 

ie Bow for each and every occasion. 

ALL TIED FOR YOU 

It comes all tied for you by hand, holds its 
shape all day long because of its exclusive 
patented feature. 

BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR 
ON THE TIE 
Write for Style Book D 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of BULL-DOG 
Suspenders and Garters, Guaranteed 365 days 
Bull-Dog Belts and Vestoff Suspenders 
On the Pacific Coast 
Paul B.Hay, 120Battery St.,San Francisco 


Reg. US Pat Off 















































| By James Rorty 


| Out of the wailing of the horns, 
The grieving monotone of shaken buoys, 
| The morning rose, a sheeted Lazarus, 
from the dim 
And sodden waters of the night. 


A hundred roosters cleared their throats 
and stretched 

Thin shafts of sound to meet the light 

Blown from the shoulders of the sun 

‘The fog-wrap curled about the bay. 


Morning walked over the mountain with 
the first 

Shriek of the Owl train’s whistle. 

In my canon shack 

My hound-dog, scenting morning in the 


air, 
Barked ‘“‘Bow-wow-wow” with bristling 
harr. 


An Ephesian 
Despoiled 


(Continued from page 29) 


blasting gelatine between the hubs of the 
propellers and the outer bearings of the 
tailshafts. 

“Tt may crack the propeller struts,” he 
told Molly, “but that’s nothing. The 
shafts will hold the broken pieces until 
we can get slings on ’em.” 

However, the struts held. They even 
proved to be such admirable buffers for 





the shock of the explosions that the hubs 
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of all three shafts were loosened percep- 
tibly. It’s quite a trick to take off a pro- 
peller hub, for they are taper-fitted to the 
shafts and pressed on by hydraulic rams 
with the intention that they shall stay 
indefinitely. Tim was more than a little 
ple: ased that his stratagem had succeeded. 

‘This is too easy, Red,’”’ was his com- 
ment to the craneman. “We're due to 
catch hell somewhere on this job and I 
wish we’d get it on this easy stuff instead 
of later.” 

Other dynamite charges on all three 
shafts freed the hubs completely and they, 
too, were hauled up to the dock. 

Then Tim was ready for the hardest 
part of the task, removing the tailshafts. 

‘Between eight and nine tons of brass 
on each one,” he told Molly. “I’m going 
to send ’em over to a machine shop to 
have the jackets taken off. That'll save 
us a lot of time.” 

But first he had to get the shafts out of 
their bearings and up out of the ship on 
to the dock. 

The crane came into use again. ‘Tim 
had it haul up on the running end of the 
tackle the riggers had run between the 
port, or farthest, shaft and the sheave at 
the front of the engine room. There was 
a squeak and a groan and the metal slid 
forward ponderously. The craneman 
lowered his hook, the riggers took a new 
bite on the tackle and Red hoisted away 
again. The huge billet slipped from its 
tube, already plugged by the men on the 
float astern so that only an inconsequen- 
tial amount of water came in, skated 
through its unbolted bearings and came 
to rest out in the engine room on the 
blocks set for it. 

The torch men, careless of the maze of 
wire ropes that fitied the engine room, 
turned to at the business of cutting the 
thirty-ton shaft into three pieces so the 
crane could lift it. ‘Tim would have pre- 
ferred to cut it into four pieces, but time 
was pressing and he decided to save a 
little by chancing the ten-ton lifts with a 
crane rated only for seven and a half. 


glistening teeth wherever 
You envy them, per- 
haps. Why not ask for this ten-day test 
and learn how people get them? 
Millions are now brushing teeth in a 
new way. You will adopt it when you 
know. Please learn now how much it 
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The same process that brought the port 
shaft out so smoothly started the star- 
board one out into the engine room with- 
out a hitch. But as the big billet slid 
forward one of the torch men brushed 
into the tackle, lost some skin on the 
moving rope, jumped back, and knocked 
part of the blocking out of place. The 
craneman, hearing a shout and not know- 
ing exactly what was going on or being 
able to see down into the hulk, “gave her 
all he had” and continued to do so until 
the shaft brought up all standing against 
the sill of the forward bulkhead. When he 
let go, it rolled. One end jammed down 
behind a three foot rib-frame and the 
other rested on the ship’s inner skin, in 
imminent danger of punching a_ hole 
through the hulk’s bottom and ending 
lim’s adventure in business then and 
there 
Now, thirty tons is not a great deal 
compared to a ship that would tip the 
scale at five thousand or more, but if you 
shift so much weight suddenly aboard 
even a finished vessel of that size, she 
will roll a little. The Saratoga was far 
from being a complete vessel; she was a 
hulk, and she was sixteen feet or so higher 
out of water than she ever had been 
before, so that she was hardly to be con- 
sidered either stable or seaworthy. She 
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Wire chief and assistants are set for 
that will bring a new central office into being. 


In the room above operators sit at the new switchboard. 


Two years this equipment has been building. 


It embodies the 


developments of hundreds of engineers and incorporates the 


scientific research of several decades. 


Now it is ready, tested 


in its parts but unused as an implement of service. 


In the terminal room men stand in line before frames of 


myriad wires, the connections broken by tiny insulators. 
night comes. 
ripped frora the frames. 
comes a thing alive. 


Mid- 
A handkerchief is waved. ‘The insulators are 

In a second the new switchboard be- 
Without their knowledge thousands of 


subscribers are transferred from the old switchboard to the new. 
Even a chance conversation begun through the old board is 


continued withcut interruption through the new. 


The new ex- 


change provides for further growth. 


This cut-over of a switchboard is but one example, one of 
many engineering achievements that have made possible a 
wider and prompter use of the telephone. 

To-day, in maintaining a national telephone service, the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, through its 
engineering and research departments, continuously makes avail- 
able for its Associated Companies improvements in apparatus 
and in methods of operation. 
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| racing into his ship. 


| scrap, 





| rolled a good deal; enough, in fact, to do 
all the damage necessary, for the men 
with the plug bungled their job and water 
began to come down the shaft tunnel 
rapidly enough to threaten, unless the 
| flow was checked, to sink the old vessel 
| in a few minutes. 
Tim let out one roar which the crane- 
man heard and another which the men 
with the plug heard but didn’t interpret 
at its face value. Even as he yelled he 
was racing up from the engine room, over 
| the narrow bit of plating at the top of the 
| hulk’s side, and back toward the stern. 
| There he swung himself over the edge 

and dropped, hitting the float more by 

good luck than otherwise. He snatched 
| the plug from the two men who, in their 
frantic efforts to place it, were getting in 

each other’s way, and thrust it at the 
hole through which the Pacific ocean was 
The rush of the in- 
pouring flood caught it and it jammed. 
Not even Tim’s strength could move it. 
He shouted to the craneman to pick up 
a piece of scrap and come aft. 

Some one above caught the cry and 
relayed it. The men responded like heroes, 
so that in a minute or two after the first 
mishap the crane was at the spot, dangl- 
ing a five or six hundred pound block of 
steel from its hook. 

“Lower away!’ Tim shouted, and the 
scrap came down to him with a rush. He 
braced both feet on the float and swung 
the steel to and fro like a pendulum. 
When he had it going well he let it batter 
at the plug until that slid into place and 
cut off the water. As the flow stopped, 
however, Tim saw that the jagged edge 
of his makeshift battering ram was split- 
ting the wood. 

Though he called to Red to hoist the 
that worthy was not sufhciently 
prompt to suit Tim’s impatience. He 
tried to check the swinging steel, was 
caught by one of its lurches, and went 
overboard. 


E came up badly shaken, considerably 
bruised and bleeding from a gash in 
his scalp. Also, he was very thoroughly 
angry, which condition was not allev iated 


| when, after the men on the float had 


| fished him out, he found himself too weak 


| to stand alone. 





Nevertheless, there was 
a fine snarl down there in the engine 
room, one that demanded the most ex- 
peditious untangling, and there was only 
himself at hand to straighten it. Day- 
light was very near and he knew any great 
delay would be fatal to his plans. 

So, sick, shaken but still determined, 
he made a burly rigger hold him upright 
at the edge of the wharf and gave the 
orders by which Red and his crane, with 
a new hitch on the misplaced shaft, 
started to repair the damage. 

The position of the shaft was such that 
if one end were lifted, then lowered, the 
other end would free itself, so there was 
only half of the thirty tons’ weight of the 
entire shaft to be lifted. But half of 
thirty tons is fifteen tons, and fifteen tons 
is entirely too much to be lifted safely 
by a seven and a half ton locomotive 
crane, tested to thirty per cent overload. 

Tim, partly because time pressed but 
mostly because he was angry, declined to 
admit this to himself. Of course, he 
could have cut the shaft up and lifted it 
out in pieces, but as it lay it blocked 
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withdrawal of the third, or center, shaft 
which also had to be drawn and cut up. 
The cutting was slow business because 
the brass jacketing would not burn under 
the torches like steel but only flowed most 
annoyingly. The men had literally to 
melt their way through it to the steel 
inside and that took time. ‘Tim feared 
he would be too late if he did not get the 
torch men to work cutting all three shafts 
as soon as possible. 
o he tried the lift. 


lake up easy!’ he called, when the | 


hitch was fast. Behind him the crane 
gears clanked obediently and the cable 
drew taut. 

Little more!”’ he ordered, and the 
steam hissed in the crane’s cylinders. 





Still the shaft lay still, as solid as though | 


welded to the Saratoga’s shell. 
Slack away and boom up!’ Tim called. 
way up!” and bent over in a paroxysm 
of that particular anguish that comes 
from too much sea-water applied inter- 
nally. Red raised thelong boom so that it 
stood as nearly straight up as possible. 
Any craneman will tell you heavier 
weizhts can be lifted that way. ‘Then Tim 
gave the order to hoist away again. 

lhe good steel cables drew taut once 
more. Slower and slower the exhaust 
spat from the crane’s cylinders. 

‘Hell’s bells and a barrel of blue mud!” 


swore Tim. “What’s the matter? Haven’t | 


2? 


you got any steam? 
Red opened his. throttle wider. Still 


the escaping puffs of steam came further | 


and further apart. Then suddenly, “She’s | 


tipping!” he cried, and stopped hauling. 
“Let go!” yelled Tim, and the crane 


settled back on to its bearings with a soft | 


“chock!” 


lim swore softly and curled up again 


und er the influence of the sea-water. 
‘Boom up as high as you can, Red,’ 

he ordered when he could speak. 

‘This bamboo fishpole’s up as high as 
I can hoist her,” rejoined the craneman. 
“I'd give my last plug o’ Westover for a 
real stick.” 

“Great brazen hinges!” cried Tim. “‘So’d 
I! Well, we aint dead yet. 

“Mac, you and Eddie go burn me some 
long wedges—oh, a foot an’ a half long 
and six inches wide at the thick end 
off o’ that four inch plate. About six 
ought to do. We'll block this crane up 
solid with ’em. Joe, you and Red load 
about two ton o’ that thick scrap plate 
n the back of the crane truck. I think 
Red’s boomed up far enough to reach 
that close in.” 


It did not take long for the torch men | 


' - 


with their searing oxygen blasts to cut | 
the corners off a plate of armor and make | 
the wedges. Nor did it take long to tap | 


them home between the turntable and 
the truck of the crane, thus providing that 
device with a solid foundation. ‘The steel 


lim had ordered piled on the crane truck | 


served as an extra counterpoise to keep 
it from upsetting. 

With this arrangement he thought he 
could lift the shaft, if the tackle held as 
he expected. Red, while he shared Tim’s 
beli f the cables would hold, enjoyed no 
such optimism with regard to the crane’s 
boom. He was morally sure this was 
going to buckle. But he was willing to 


take a chance if Tim wanted one taken, | sagen : A 
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The riggers slung a new hitch on the 


stubborn shaft. Tim borrowed a whistle 
from one of them and blew two short, 
sharp blasts on it. The crane hissed and 
the wire ropes tightened again, but the 
spurts of escaping steam, as before, came 
more and more slowly. 

“Give her all you got!” Tim yelled, 
throwing both hands up and out in the 
imperative gesture that demands “every- 
thing and then some” in the craneman’s 
box of tricks. 

“She’s got it!’ Red shouted back at 
him, above the screech of the safety valve 
popping off. ‘Then the hisses ceased. 
“She’s hung up!” Red cried. 

“Clamp her!” Tim shouted, peering 
down into the hold. “I think she moved 
a little that time.” 

“More likely the ship rolled away from 
her a little,” said Red. “Listen to them 
ropes sing!” 

Tim whistled a tuneless little ditty 
softly between his teeth. 

“If we had some good big sticks we 
could easy make shear-legs,”’ Red sug- 
gested, casting an eye about the wharf 
as though to find two or three fine Oregon 
pine spars for the wishing. 

“And if Foley’s big derrick barge wasn’t 
busy down sound we could hire that to 
make this lift, too,” said Tim. “But we 
haven’t, and she 1s. Looks like it was 
up to us.” 

He went back to his whistling. Pres- 
ently he spoke. 

“If we can’t with steam, why, then, 
begobs, we will by hand!” he said. “I'll 
lift that shaft or bust! 

“Joe, shin up that boom and fix me a 
loop of cable on the downhaul with a 
couple of clips. Make an eye so we can 
tie into it with a block. 

“Eddie, you go get that snatch tackle 
from up for’ard. Fasten one block to one 
of those big timbers at the back o’ the 
wharf. That’ll do for a deadman. Pass 
the other end up to Joe to hook in that 
eye he’s making.” 


HE men began to catch Tim’s conh- 
dence andfighting spirit. They jumped 


_to help, so that it took only a few minutes 


for Tim to arrange, with a six-part tackle 
set on the running line of the crane, an 
apparatus of ropes and blocks whereby 
whatever force he was able to exert on 
the free end of his emergency tackle 
would be reproduced twelvefold, less fric- 
tion and waste, at the crane’s lifting hook. 
With that he lined up his men at the rope. 

“T know you’re not sailors, boys,” he 
said, “but you ought to be able to pull 
on a rope in a pinch, anyway. ‘Take a 
strain now, and when Red starts up with 
the steam, give him a lift.” 

Once more the whistle sounded its 
cheerful little double blast and once more 
Red turned steam into the crane’s cylin- 
ders. 

“Pull, boys!” Tim barked. “Yo, heave! 
Hold it! Now pull! Give her hell, Red!” 

And Red did, and the boys did, but the 
shaft only stirred a little. 

“You go help ’em,” said Tim to the 
man who had been holding him upright. 
“Tm all right now.’’ He wasn’t, but he 
kept himself erect by will power. 

“Now, then. You moved her that 
time. Come on, let’s go!” And once 
more the whistle and the upturned arms 
demanded “‘everything.” 
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\gain muscle and steam strained to- | 









































1 the 
Listle gether at the stubborn shaft—vainly. I 
hort, ) ‘Hold it!” Tim commanded, prudently | VY Here’s an arm- 
and economizing his men’s strength while he | 2 a SS 
Ae spurred them to greater efforts. ‘Are you | Talk about ? psy A pam 4 
“ame jellyfish? What’s the matter with your | on ee tion-free. Thetels double 
backbones? Don’t you ever eat meat? | Crotch stays strength, double 
Hed Spit on your hands and be men for once, | losed. It’s cut cons ie 
Ay ee y : ae and stitched in Hanes webbing belt. 
the anyway. Come on, get mad! Let’s see | @ special way to It’s 2-thread instead 
ery. you pull! Here, gimme a hold on that | #sure comfort. a} tees. eee 
y ' 4 ; ; 79 ; # especially to prevent 
lan’s ) rope. Highball! Let’s ZO: e rips and tears. 
Whistle in his teeth, Tim stumbled to Fe 
wer the tackle and laid hold, weak but valiant, fA 
‘alot his old-time fighting mask concealing the 3 i A , 
pale suffering the effort caused him. There had see Ik ls << 
been times before when Tim’s flaming | &nee that | ‘¢ . 
ring spirit fired those about him so that they | *% °% fy 
ved accomplished the impossible, and now it Bea ee |~| 
was so again. The men flared up in a bi al . () 
rom determination to surpass themselves. At ” * A 
hem that moment they would have tried to \ a 
lift the shaft bodily had Tim asked such | / This button 
itty an absurdity—and they would have made f refuses to 
the effort believing they would succeed. one 
we ‘Tim seized the moment. Once more seam. Four 
sug- his whistle chirped its double blast. Again ee 
harf Red opened the throttle and the safety | pe of the 
on valve stopped its screaming as the steam arent fen, Re 
found escape into the cylinders. Once i 
sn’t more the good wire rope sang under the | a 


ero strain, while the oil fire under the crane’s 
pane boiler, urged to super-heat, spewed 1 
was fumes about the place. Again the gears 
clanked and the cable, tightening on the ce a5 5 ° ° 
ae drums, creaked and groaned. Once more Say HANKS and you ve said it all 
grimy shirts stuck to sweating backs as 
1en, the men laid into their task. But this 
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Ford’s Favorite Timer 
Now Bakelite-Cased 























OW the famous Milwaukee—for years the 

standard roller-type timer for Fords—has 

a Bakelite shell. Bakelite is impervious to 
heat, water and oil—absolutely short-circuit-proof. 
Re-power your Ford with this new and better Milwaukee 
Timer. Its hotter sparks will give your car more power 
for hill-climbing and heavy roads; faster, smoother pick- 
up; quicker starting. Its stur: ly, trouble-proof design 
assures you months ‘of faultless ignition service. 





Short-Proof 


More than a million users and 
all garage mechanics endorse 
the Milwaukee Timer. Goto 
your dealer today and get 
the improved Bakelite- 
cased Milwaukee—the 
biggest two-dollars’- 
worth you ever 
bought for your car. 
Milwaukee Motor 


Products, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 










No increase 


in price 


$2 -00 ($2.75 in) 











For Travel information of any sort:—what to see, rates, roads, costs or equipment. Write 
SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth St., San Francisco, enclosing stamp for reply 


This service is absolutely FREE to Sunset readers 








The wholesome cleanliness of the ice 
box is quickly obtained with the use 
of Sapolio. 

Unequalled for cleaning pantry shelves 
and preserve closets. No disagreeable 
dust or odor. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send his name 
and 10c for fuil size cake. 
ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
439 West St., New York, U.S. A. 
“For the home well run and work well done’’ 
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“Let her down easy!’ Tim cautioned 
them, standing up. Then the aching 
muscles relaxed their load and the friction 
bands of the crane screamed as Red re- 
leased the pendant weight. The shaft 
settled gently on to the frames in the 
bottom of the engine room. A lift of less 
than a foot had done the work. 

With all his improvisations removed 
from the crane, Tim hauled out the third 
shaft and placed it on its proper blocking 
with little trouble, and it was well that 
this was so, for day had broken long 
before they got all three shafts blocked 
and lashed. against rolling and had set the 
torches searing them into sections. 

Tim saw the work well started. Then, 
when there was nothing more that he 
could do, he stumbled off up the wharf, 
found an inviting hollow in the sand, and 
flung himself dow n, with a mumbled com- 
mand to a passing workman to call him 
when the brass came back. 

Outraged nature claimed her own the 
second his will relaxed its dominance. He 
was asleep almost instantly. He didn’t 
even stir when the crane, towing a couple 
of open freight cars with the shafting in 
them, huffed and chuffed its way past 
him toward the machine shop where the 
jackets were to be stripped off. Nor did 
a more than turn and mutter when it 
chuffed and huffed its way back again 
with the brass in one gondola and the 
stripped steel billets in another. As for 
the noise of emptying the brass bin and 
loading its contents on the waiting cars, 
it was a hundred yards away and affected 
him not a particle. 

Indeed, he was sleeping so soundly and 
so peacefully that Molly was reluctant to 
rouse him when Silberstein arrived. She 
postponed the time for waking him by 
recounting to the broker her version of 
his struggle of the night before. 

“Some man!” was Silberstein’s com- 
ment when she had finished. “But here’s 
Ezra, come for his money, so maybe we'd 
better wake him now.” 

Molly sent a man for Tim and when he 
came there was a shuffling of papers and 
a scratching of pens which wound up with 
the brass in Silberstein’s possession, Ezra 
the richer by the ten thousand dollars due 
him that day and Tim again the holder 
of the note he had given the junkman 
in part payment for the ship. 

“Where do you stand now?” Silber- 
stein asked, when Ezra had gone. 

Tim looked appealingly at Molly. 

“About four thousand tons of steel still 
in the ship,” she enumerated; “‘a thousand 
more delivered to the steel works but not 
yet accepted, approximately thirty tons 
of bronze—it hasn’t been weighed yet but 
that’s Tim’s estimate—on the wharf, plus 
a few odds and ends of steel and equip- 
ment off the ship aw: -_ a buyer. And, 
of course, the guns. Say thirty thousand 
dollars in sight —more if the guns are sold 
for relics—net, after allowing for the last 
payment to Ezra. Nothing owing to any- 
body except a freight bill and the week’s 
payroll, and there’s money in the bank 
for those. 

“And you took it all out of this old tub 
that you got from that Ephesian free- 
booter after he couldn’t make expenses 
scrapping her?” 

“That’s the idea,” Tim assented. “Ile 
says I ‘despoiled him of a golden oppor- 
tunity.’” 
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“Isn’t there something in the Bible, or 
Shakespeare, or somewhere, about de- 
spoiling the Ephesians?” Molly inquired 
mischievously. 

berstein guffawed. 

‘\ nice little stake you’ve made,” he 
said when he could control his laughter. 
“Don’t you worry about despoiling that 
old rooker; anybody that can take a 
nickel from him earns it, all right. Yes, 
sir, a nice little stake for a married man.” 

“hat’s what I think,” Tim responded. 
“Molly-O, what say we go uptown now 
to the license clerk and I get put out of 
my misery?!” 

\lolly’s cheeks flushed a delicate rose 
color. The broker’s booming laugh broke 
out gain. 

“No,” said Molly, firmly. ‘You’ve got 
to wash your face first.” 


us 


The next ‘‘Shiperacker’’ story by Mr. Lane 
will appear in an early issue.— The Editors. 


A Western 


Gnomeland 


(Continued from page 13) 





sorcery in keeping with the ghostly place, 
for trees ought not spring up to full 
wth from dead and dry stone. One is 
benkil for them, however, for they add 
a living touch to what would otherwise be 
alifeless area. High above the trees towers 
a crowning stone upthrust of salmon pink, 
its s. les channeled and carved by the 
elements. Between the cap rock of pink 
aud the scramble? shapes on the floor 
below a rock ledge gives the visitor the 
best view. At points this ledge is per- 
haps a hundred feet wide, and “traveling 
along it is like walking on a rough pave- 
ment. Above and below stand figures, 
shapes and forms such as nightmares are 
sometimes made of. 
The numerous balanced rocks on their 
individual pedestals are best seen from 


this ledge. At one point it is possible to | 
see nearly a score, while the total number | 


contained in the reservation may reach 
fifty. The fantastic features of the 
Monument are arranged on one side of 
an otherwise normal high mountain valley. 

One group of rock shapes is known 
as “Lost Souls.” Each figure is dressed 
in a dust-gray shroud and seems to 
be bending in supplication before the 
brilliant flame-colored crest above. Close 
by the “Lost Souls” stand the ‘Ghosts,’ 
a gathering of figures fatter than their 
neighbors. This has been explained to 
the satisfaction of some by the fact that 
the “Ghosts” are closer to the “Chicken 
Roosts,” a formation not unlike the ob- 
jects for which they were named. The 
rocks here are colored, the purple tint of | 
the lava shading into black shadows be- 
hind the row of “Coops.” 

A description of the shapes assumed 
by the up-thrust rock might cover many 
pages. Every step in any part of the 
Monument seems to bring several new 
ones into view. An imaginative person 
can see in these eroded objects the shapes 
of almost any animate creature—and 
not a few of fanciful beasts such as live 
only in dreams or in gnomeland. 











Boat Motors 


A flash of glistening aluminum, a gleam 
of bright blue cylinders, a low hum of 
power—and your 40-pound Sport Twin 
speeds your boat away. Smoothly and 
quietly the little motor drives on—and a 
gallon of fuel will keep it humming for 
hours. 


“Lightweight 
Champion’”’ 


climax of fourteen years of i 
Evinrude engineering expe- e win 
rience! The ’24 Sport Twin 
includes these new improve- 
ments: New Flywheel Mag- 

. neto—hotter sparks for in- 
stant starting and smooth 
running. New Automatic Re- 
verse—reverses drive at lift of 
tiller. Safe and certain. New 
Safety Tilt - Up — Protects 
motor in beaching or shallow 
water. Can be locked for 
starting. Easy Starter—En- 
gine fires at first pull. 2H.P. 
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See your dealer. Write for catalog. 


Evinrude Motor Company 


208 Evinrude Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS: 
119 Broadway - - - Oakland, Calif. 
211 Morrison St., - - Portland, Ore. 


© 1924EM Co. 
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They Shared Equally 


ling it in lawsuits originating from the 


At the Llano Colony the first of the 
structures to be erected for general use 
was the hotel, quite tastefully designed 
and well built, being frame with a cobble- 
stone foundation. ‘Two immense fire- 
places of native boulders gave the big 
dining-room and assembly hall real 
beauty. When the fireplaces were filled 
with juniper on winter evenings, their 
ruddy light made the scene one of pic- 
turesque animation as the colonists con- 
gregated to read, study, talk and visit. 

The colonists posse sssed tremendous 
energy born of their great enthusiasm. 
They built a stone cow barn with ample 
accommodations for 60 cows, and laid the 
stonework for a horse barn which would 
provide quarters for 1co head of horses. 
They put up a large concrete silo and a 
dairy house. ‘They built an office build- 
ing with a stone vault, a cannery and 
industrial building of adobe and another 
industrial building of frame and adobe, 
besides many frame and adobe dwellings. 
They laid miles of cobbled irrigation 
ditches, setting the stones 1n mortar made 
from lime burned in colony lime kilns. 
They planted 240 acres of alfalfa and 200 
acres of orchards, mostly pears, besides 
leveling and clearing hundreds of acres of 
land intended to be planted to trees later. 
They carried on a number of industries 
and built roads. Hundreds of wagon loads 
of stones were picked up from one orchard. 

A permit was secured <* cut two million 
feet of timber from the National Forest 
and a sawmill was erected in the valley. 
Though a vast amount of labor was put 
into the installing of this mill, it was not 
well located and sawed very little lumber. 
Eventually another one was purchased 
and put in its logical location in the tim- 
ber, where, ironically enough, most of the 
lumber sawed by it was used in crating 
household goods and colony effects when 
the colony moved to its present location 
at Leesville, Louisiana. The road which 
was built to haul lumber and logs from 
the mountains, and which cost so much 
labor, has been used a great deal by tour- 
ists and others since that time. 

The enthusiasm the colonists felt in 
their enterprise and the hope and faith 
they had, led them to make sacrifices and 
endure privations which are unusual for 
people not engaged in purely individual 
work. 

During a heavy winter the supply of 
hay proved to be far less than was re- 
quired for the horses and cows. Hay was 
bought from farmers round Lancaster, 
thirty miles away, and had to be trucked 
in over roads that were at times almost 
impassable. W. L. Kilmer, the ranch 
superintendent, and a truck driver named 
Law were on the road almost day and 
night, frequently not getting in until after 
midnight, having many breakdowns and 
occasionally having to unload enough 
bales so the engine could pull the truck 
out of a bad hole. Wages would not have 
hired them. The work was not spec- 


tacular enough to win plaudits, and only 
sincere devotion to duty and loyalty to 
the colony urged them to their hard task. 

A visitor told of finding a teamster 
working at night by lantern light in the 
corral, 


mending his wagon. He could 





(Continued from page 23) 


have taken it to the blacksmith in the 
morning, but that would have taken up 
some of his regular hours and would have 
delayed the work, so he did it himself. 
The shoemaker, Victor Swenson, hurried 
through his shoe repair work so he could 
put in extra time in the fields where help 
was needed. ‘The dairyman worked un- 
complainingly every day in the year, and 
his hours of labor were from early in the 
morning and till late at night. None of 
these men received extra allowance or any 
direct advantages. ‘They are only ex- 
amples of many who worked as strenuous- 
ly as though the enterprise were their 
own private property. 

But neither were the men the only ones 
to give themselves unstintedly to the 
work. A delicately reared little woman 
took charge of the hotel and willingly 
arrived at five o’clock every morning, 
staying until nine o’clock at night and 
many times later. There were no Sun- 
days off for her, and she received little 
praise for her application to duty. On 
the contrary, hers was a position in which 
complaints were numerous. 

A young nurse took a critical case, 
helped in the delicate operation, an emer- 
gency one, performed in a tent by lamp- 
light, and stayed day and night without 
relief, snatching such rest and sleep as she 
could. She saved her patient, but almost 
lost her own health, being partly para- 
lyzed for several months as a result of the 
strain. Wages would not have purchased 
such service as this. Other women work- 
ed quite as faithfully in various capaci- 
ties, doing their best as conscientiously 
as did the men. 

Possibly the officers were as hard work- 
ed as any, for they had to listen to com- 
plaints and plans and to adjust difficul- 
ties when the day’s work of most of the 
others was over. 

It was their enthusiasm for the venture 


that caused the colonists to give so un- | 


sparingly of their time, talents, strength 
and skill and to endure many privations 
in pushing the work of building the 
colony. ‘The food was never very pala- 
table or varied, and there were times 
when the monotony was almost unbroken. 
Carrots were the only vegetable for weeks, 
though at other times melons, tomatoes 
and other vegetables were plentiful. Those 
who had the vision of coOperation as a 
spiritual urge were untiring in their efforts; 
only those who came for selfish personal 
reasons tried to shirk their work or loaf. 

The social equality of the community 
helped to make this spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Besides the high ideals which brought 
them there, the success in eliminating 
social barriers and false distinctions and 
the free and easy social intercourse with 
no hampering family traditions made it 
unnecessary for any one to try to main- 
tain a social prestige. Any stigma which 
might have attached to certain kinds of 
necessary but unpleasant work was lost 
because of the frequent transfers of men 
from job to job. 

Because of the foresight of Harriman, 
the internal dissensions which sprang up 
could not destroy the colony by entang- 





inside. Disgruntled colonists, some of 
them chronic trouble-makers, tried to 
drag their grievances into court, but they 
were unsuccessful. A test case soon proved 
the futility of such efforts. Internal dis- 
sensions tear many organizations apart, 
even churches, but the Llano Colony has 
weathered all such storms. When it is 
remembered that these were positive, 
determined and outspoken people, ex- 
tremely materialistic in their expressed 
beliefs, it is a tribute to the management 
of the colony and to its fundamentals that 
it has not split. Its members came from 
many states and even from many nations. 
They were unacquainted with one another 
and strangers to the conditions of the life 
on which they were embarking. Few were 
familiar with a desert country and the 
methods necessary to success there. 
Finally, they were overladen with untried 
theories which they were determined to 
put into operation, and almost entirely 
unequipped with experience. 

One of the ideas which the Socialists of 
the first decade of this century had taken 
pains to inculcate in the halcyon days of 
propaganda, was that democratic man- 
agement of industry 1s an essential to 
Socialism. Few discriminated between 
democratic management and democratic 
control. The term “democratic control” 
was a phrase used ina current definition of 
Socialism. It is not surprising that the 
colonist came to the colony with an 
almost unanimous desire to make this 
management a feature of colony industry. 
They by no means agreed as to exactly 
what constituted democratic manage- 
ment, but all were anxious to put it into 
operation, 


An Experimental Station 


In this way the colony became an ex- 
periment station in social relationships, a 
testing place for theories, some sane, some 
utterly fantastic, some futile, but all hav- 
ing adherents who were much in earnest 
and most uncompromising. They were 
intolerant of one another’s theories and 
frankly contemptuous of all notions which 
did not meet with their entire approval. 

Llano had a General Assembly. It 
should be spelled with capitals for it was 
one of the most striking features of the 

early collective life of the colony. It was 
meant to be an expression of the complete 
freedom of the residents of the colony and 
to secure the complete democracy which 
they craved. 

The theory of a general assembly is that 
out of the large number of ideas presented 
by the large number of persons present 
will come the best solutions, and that the 
one most suitable will be adopted. This 
sounds logical enough, and it is probably 
true that the best ideas will be offered, but 
itis far from being.the experience of those 
who have tried this system that the best 
theories will be adopted. That idea which 
is most alluringly presented and pushed 
with the most vigor and eloquence is the 
one most likely to be accepted. More- 
over, the friends of discarded. plans do 
not tamely submit and get behind the 
idea of the majority. They may fail to be 
won by the arguments and may resent 
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Fuller Floor Wax 


Easy to apply, quick to dry, “15-for-Floors” Varnish will 
bring to old or new floors that rich, lustrous, transparent finish 
so much admired. 

Decoret Varnish Stain—made of the same quality floor var- 
nish tinted to produce natural color effects—will give age- 
stained, scratched and marred wood floors a beautiful glossy 
finish in imitation of oak, mahogany, walnut or any one of the 
ten popular wood colors. 

Both “‘15-for-Floors” and Decoret dry over night, with a 
tough elastic film that does not break or crack under the tramp- 
ing and scuffing of many feet—that resists the destructive 
action of water and other liquids. 

If your floors are prepared for waxing—Fuller Floor Wax 
will give them that rich, satiny effect. An occasional applica- 
tion will keep them new—indefinitely. 


W. PP. FULLER & €O©. 
3 Mission Street, San Francisco 


21 Branches in Pacific Coast Cities Factories: San Francisco, Los Ar nd Port 
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PIONEER WHITE LEAD 
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FOR INTERIOR FLOORS 


r Floors Varnish -‘Decoret Varnish Stain 





Fo. years 
paint-making experience is back 
of every Fuller Product—a posi- 
tive dssurance of satisfaction. 


FREE Boox For You 
Our new illustrated book, “‘Home 
Painting,” tellsjust what paints and 
varnishes to use and how to use 
them. Mail the coupon today 
COUPON 
. FULLER & CO.: 
3 Mission Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 
P hen ise send me a free copy of your “Home 
Painting” Book. 
Name 


Address 
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CERTAIN residue is deposited in 

motors by all motor oils, as every 
oil refiner knows. The common kind, 
called “carbon” is hard and gritty. 

It clings tenaciously to valve-heads, 
cylinders and pistons. It accumulates at 
two thousand to four thousand miles. 

It clogs the valves, leaving apertures 
through which power leaks. 

It attaches to spark plugs and short- 
circuits them so they “miss.” 

It becomes incandescent and pre-ignites 
the gas—the motor “knocks.” 

It acts as an abrasive, which, if left too 
long, scores cylinders and necessitates re- 


boring. 
—Soft, Fluffy 


The residue from Aristo Motor Oil is 
different. It is soft and fluffy. It practi- 
cally never fouls spark plugs. 


Union Oil Company of Arizona 























“T have run my Studebaker for 
the past two years on your 
ARISTO MOTOR OIL and 
during this time I have not been 
compelled to grind the valves or 
scrape the carbon once, and my 
motor has good compression and 
runs good. Before using your 
lubricating oil and while using 
others I was compelled to take l 
up bearings and scrape carbon 
from under the rings quite often. 

But not so with Aristo Motor 
Oil, and therefore, I can recom- 
mend it to anyone wanting a high 
grade Motor Oil.” (wameon Request) 













































































Men Say 


of Aristo Motor Oil you, too will find to be true 


It rarely causes power leaks through 
badly seated valves. 


Being soft and fluffy, it has less ten- 
dency to cling so most of it blows out 
with the exhaust. 

Furthermore, the original deposit is 
much less than of hard “carbon” and ac- 
cumulation is about one-fourth as fast. 

So average motors in good condition in which 
nothing but Aristo is employed, will require no 
cleaning for many thousand extra miles. 

That result will be enjoyed by motorists who 
drain their crank cases, fill with Aristo, and use 
it unmixed with any other kind of oil. 

In view of this—the saving of “carbon” re- 
moval, and its cost—the additional use of your 
car and its more complete protection—we be- 
lieve you will want to try this oil. We print 
testimonials from users to let you know the 
definite results they get. You may have the 
same advantages. 

For sale at all first-class garages and service 
stations. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company of Nevada 
Union Oil Company of Canada, Ltd. 





containing paraffin or asphalt 


ce m| ALRESTO Motor Oil 





or any other non-lubricating 
substance. Aristo Motor Oil 
is refined by the most ad- 








a vanced processes designed to ————————— 


eliminate everything in the 
crude which has no lubri- 
cating value. 
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the adoption of another notion; with the 
result that they will probably carry on 
agitation against the selected plan and do 
nothing to make it succeed. 

Into the General Assembly, which met 
fortnightly, were launched all of the pet 
projects and ideas of those who could get 
the floor, and this was a privilege denied 
to none unless adjournment cut off all 
debate. This was rarely before midnight, 
and it was not unusual for sessions to 
continue until two o’clock in the morning. 
Personal quarrels were not excluded, nor 


attacks on members by those jealous of 


them or ambitious for power or position. 
Democracy With the Lid Off 


It was Democracy rampant, belligerent, 
unrestricted; an inquisition, a mental pil- 
lory, a madhouse of meddlesomeness and 
attempts at business, a jumble of passions 
and idealism—and all in deadly earnest. 
It was release from the restraints to which 
many had been subjected. It was freedom 
of speech and freedom of action finding 
expression according to the previous train- 
ing and instincts and cultural ideals of the 
individual members. It became a Fran- 
kenstein which threatened to destroy the 
colony. It was the fruit of the propaganda 
for democracy of the early soap-boxers, 
but these street-corner orators had utterly 
failed to define what democracy means. 
[he General Assembly was democracy 
with the lid off. 

[his was the popular governing in- 
stitution of the Llano Colony, and other 
colonies have had similar ones, some- 
times to their sorrow. ‘The General As- 
sembly tried to manage industry demo- 
cratically and everything else in the 
colony in the same way. ‘This capricious 
body, not bound py any personal respon- 
sibility on the part of its members, took 
up the most intricate and delicate ques- 
tions and subjects of management, prob- 
lems requiring exact and definite knowl- 
edge, and bandied them back and forth 
among inexperienced men and women, 
many of whom amazingly 
wrong ideas and a wealth of misinforma- 
tion, but who were very positive and un- 
yielding, being thoroughly convinced that 
they were perfectly competent to pass on 
the question. ‘This was their conception 
of democratic management, and they were 
exercising their right of democratically 
managing, even though it might mean the 
death of the managed industry. It seemed 
never to occur to many of them that a 
majority vote of uninformed persons did 
not constitute a right method. 

[he utter irresponsibility of the General 
Assembly was its outstanding feature, 
though its members were far from realiz- 
ing this. Clamorous though its meetings 
were, and despite the 1 intensity of feeling 
that developed during acrimonious dis- 
cussions, there was never any violence 
and never any serious threats of violence. 
his is remarkable in the face of the badly 
rufled feelings of excitable members, 
Whose inflexible convictions made calm- 
ness impossible. It seems to indicate that 
the members of the colony were much 
more temperate in their behavior than in 
expression, which is quite generally true 
of radicals. Radicals threaten violence, 
but it takes conservatives to indulge in it. 

Nothing was too trivial to come before 
this | legislative body and nothing too im- 
portant, too complex or too personal. It 
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counted that meeting lost that did not 
grind out at least a dozen resolutions and 
consider half as many more, some of 
which were probably referred to commit- 
tees. The complaint might be regarding 
the Montessori school, which was new and 
untried, or it might be a member’s dis- 
satisfaction with the method of rationing 
milk and butter. But it was all grist for 
the Assembly’s mill, and the discontented 
person with a grievance had an attentive 
audience before which to air his com- 
plaints and to indulge in whatever bitter- 
ness or invective he was capable of ex- 
pressing. The management was always 
a fertile field for abuse. 

Sometimes it was a carefully planned 
attempt to dislodge a foreman, or even 
the general superintendent. The public 
ear was ever open for grievances, though 
often surprisingly deaf to common sense; 
and tongues were customarily silent when 
praise might justly have been given for 
the meritorious performance of one of the 
steady workers. Occasionally highly com- 
petent foremen who had not the gift of 
gab were driven from their jobs and some- 
times even from the colony because of 
public humiliations before the colony 
gathering in this way. 


Laying Down the Law 


Legislation against certain classes of 
offenders was a vindictively joyous pro- 
ceeding. Feeling the injustice of having 
some members go from the colony for 
short periods to accept lucrative employ- 
ment, leaving their families to be cared 
for by members remaining loyally on the 
job, the Assembly decided that such 
wrong-doers should be required to pay a 
certain amount into the treasury each 
month for the maintenance of their 
families. But a few weeks later, several 
of those who had been most vociferous in 
pressing this particular piece of law-mak- 
ing desired to leave for precisely the same 
reason, and with great outpouring of elo- 
quence they portrayed the injustice of the 
act which had been passed, and managed 
to get it repealed. 

This was the General Assembly, a cha- 
otic, almost childish legislative body that 
decided what crops the farmers should 
grow and then promptly forget all about 
its own instructions and at a subsequent 
meeting gave entirely different orders. It 
carried on all of its business in this delight- 
fully irresponsible way. 

There were occasional extra sessions of 
the General Assembly, called when a 
required number requested it. Not all 
such meetings were either turbulent’or im- 
portant, even in the estimation of the 
colonists. At one time a small number of 
suspicious members got a motion through 
the Assembly demanding an examination 
of the books and an immediate report on 
them. A committee was appointed, made 
the examination and reported. It tried 
to attach considerable suspicion to cer- 
tain figures, but the colonists did not take 
it seriously and when nothing sensational 
developed, public interest waned. How- 
ever, this little band pushed its work in 
a vindictive effort to impugn the honesty 
and integrity of certain colony officials 
and called a special meeting at which tt 
expected to secure a motion censuring the 
officials. 

The regular chairman refused to act at 
this irregular meeting, and the regular 
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secretary refused to record proceedings. 
Man after man was nominated, but de- 
clined, until finally the physician ac- 
cepted. The same process of elimination 
continued in the selection of a secretary 
until at length the undertaker accepted 
the position for the evening. ‘This com- 
bination of doctor and undertaker pre- 
siding over the meeting appealed to a 
cook as being humorous. He went to the 
kitchen and presently returned with a 
huge soup bone which he solemnly pre- 
sented to the doctor to be used as a gavel, 
and which the doctor as solemnly re- 
ceived. The entire meeting was con- 
ducted in this farcical manner, until finally 
a motion to adjourn was made. To the 
surprise of all it failed to carry, but never- 
theless the entire crowd got up and 
walked out. 

There were other forms of government, 
some of them running concurrently with 
the General Assembly. Nearly all of the 
members of the colony had some pet 
projects and theories of government which 
they wished to see put into practise. 
Probably this was one of the contributing 
reasons why the commission form of 
government came into existence. 

Five members, elected at large, made 
up this body. While the Assembly gener- 
ously granted wholesale powers to the 
new Commission, it did not and could not 
provide any method by which its laws 
could be carried out and put into opera- 
tion. However, the Commission added 
its mite to the deluge of unexecuted legis- 
lation and resolutions which poured from 
the Assembly, giving two streams with 
various whirlpools and vortices of clash- 
ing laws and decisions to make the legis- 
lative jam greater than ever and to bring 
legislation into great contempt because of 
the sheer quantity of laws made. ‘The 
early colonists were positive addicts to 
law making and indulged in a veritable 
saturnalia of legislation. 


Doers, Not Talkers 


But this was not all. There was the 
legally constituted Board of Directors 
which the laws of California made neces- 
sary, and which was expected to enforce 
laws wisely passed for the guidance of 
corporations and the protection of stock- 
holders. The Board of Directors of the 
Llano del Rio Company met about twice 
a month in regular session, and whatever 
rules it made had to be enforced, for it 
stood responsible before the state. 

Notwithstanding the two legislative 
bodies and the Board, there was not 
enough real executive functioning, despite 
the quantity of law. The complications 
of the institution included the problems 
of industrial dep: irtments, labor, a v illage, 
a farm, financing, housing, sanitation, 
education, distribution and many others. 
Some of these were handled by the Board 
of Directors or by persons specifically 
delegated by it, .uch as the financing, but 
others were not given very close attention. 

The next innovation in governing was 
the Board of Foremen or Managers, made 
up of heads of departments who met every 
evening to transact business pertaining 
exclusively to the work under way. ‘These 
men were little interested in theoretical 
legislation. They wanted results and 
wanted them as soon as possible. ‘They 
met to report progress, to lay plans for the 
next day’s activities, to exchange men 
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and teams and tools and to arrange for 
the orderly proceeding of the work of the 
ranch and industries. They were little 
given to oratory. As responsible and 
sensible men, the progress of the institu- 
tion depended largely on them. This body 
was made up of men who were doing 
things, on whom responsibility rested and 
in whom authority was vested. It was 
simple in organization and its methods 
were effective, quiet and harmonious in 
action, eminently suited to the colony’s 
needs. A record was kept of its reports, 
so that the progress of any department 
was easily followed. 

It was not new or radical, for many 
corporations have adopted a similar plan 
of having heads of departments meet in 
conference in the interests of harmony 
and efficiency. The Foreman’s organiza- 
tion functioned and brought a degree of 
order out of chaos, a chaos which was 
intensified rather than clarified by the 
acts of the General Assembly. 

At one time the Assembly had an elab- 
orate constitution and by-laws. These 
had been carefully worked out and were 
submitted by a committee appointed for 
that purpose. It was complicated and an 
effort had been made to foresee .every 
condition that might arise. However, 
there were a few slight flaws discernible 
to the observant and in attempting to 


patch them up, others were discovered, 
aa the entire time of the Assembly was 
taken up in amending and trying to 
amend. Finally Dr. R. K. Williams, now 
of New York, got up and moved that the 
whole thing ‘be discarded and that the 
Assembly get along without a constitution. 
This sensible solution of the difficulty 
was adopted without a dissenting vote by 
the tired legislators. Out of it was saved 
only a “Declaration of Principles”’ wen 
still serves as a sort of ethical progra: 
The life of the Commission was short. 
Interest died when its futility became 
apparent. It was out of place, for the 
colony was organized as an industrial 
group, while the Commission was essen- 
tially political. The Foreman’s meetings 
usurped the functions intended for the 
Commission and was able to execute its 
desires, something that the Commission 
could not do. Finally the members of the 
Commission quarreled among themselves, 
but aroused no general interest in their 
squabbles, and the body died without 
even being noticed. Possibly the lack of 
interest was due to some extent to the fact 
that only five persons took part in its 
law-making, whereas the General Assem- 
bly was open to all comers, a feature 
which naturally appealed strongly to per- 
sons intent on helping pass laws in w hich 
they were keenly interested. 


Next month Mr. Wooster will tell of the further struggles of the Llano Colony, 
and its eventual success after the disaster of failing in its 
original location.— The Editors. 





WATER 


(Continued from page 44) 


He started to repeat “I said she has 
gone back—” 

“No, no—not that,” she giggled, “just 
‘damn the jade!’ Oh, please say it again!” 

It was a little matter to repeat it, and 
he did as he was bid, several times, and 
even fervently. Of course he did not 
understand why. He was not supposed 
to, never should, and never did! But he 
stopped the motor. 

Then Winnie came close to him and 
shook him. ‘‘Chet,” she said very quietly, 
“we shall not leave. For I know I love 
this place now even more than you do, or 
Freddie! I am going to fight for it.” 
She pulled him along. 

And now the motor, freshly oiled, 
roared after them with renewed fervor. 
‘They stopped a moment at the standpipe. 
A full stream of water spurted from it 
steadily, with never a leak. 

“Come on,” Winnie cut short their 
elated contemplation, ‘“we’ve wasted 
precious time already, in the shed.” 

“Wasted?” he asked. ‘The kiss she 
returned for his answered him. 

But scarcely on their way again, she 
stopped with a little cry of pain. Chet, 
carrying the youngster, caught up with 
her in time to see her stoop and, from the 
instep, wiggle a solid, heavy object up- 
ward. She drew it forth and handed it to 
him. 

“Please put these in your pocket.” 
And hampered no longer, she darted for- 
ward with a fresh burst of speed. 

“The cartridges!’ But Tim—the gun?” 


Chet shouted, running after her, in his 
mind his encounter with Tim in the pump 
shed. ‘‘Where is he, anyhow? How did 
it all happen?” 

“Don’t now,” she pleaded breathlessly. 
“He’s—where he’ll harm us no more. ‘00 
long to tell—later!” 


IDE by side they fought through the 

desperate night, while Freddie slept 
oblivious to the tumult. But their hearts 
sang! For blessed water, overflowing 
from the reservoir, made of the terraces a 
barrier to the flames. ‘The sparks raining 
upon their roof hissed out in the streams 
they played on it in spouting jets that 
never lacked. When they held back the 
blaze that strove to sweep past the ter- 
race ends, they ran to quench their thirst 
and cool their faces at the icily gushing 
taps, and resumed their struggle grate- 
fully drenched to the skin. And always 
now they knew, while they battled, that 
their potent, untiring ally, ‘the water they 
had won, flowed strongly, steadily over 
the vines behind them, soaking the 
deepest roots and laboring magically to 
obliterate the last trace of a disaster they 
nevermore need fear. 


The fire could not terrify them. | hey 
battled while their hearts sang! 
Yet it was no mean battle. The high 


wind beat his wings like a ghastly bird of 
prey. A frenzied twilight flared red 
through the murk. The sky was filled with 
a gigantic crackling whisper. Its ragged 
echoes, flung back by the desert, merged 
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with it into an uproar as of rifle volleys 


“kept up by distant, opposing regiments. 


Mad crimson billows rolled above the hill 


crest. Through these now slashed long, 
leaping yellow tongues, and _ sparks, like 
meteoric fragments of shattering constella- 
tions, shot heaven high and down upon the 
ranch. Then, like a surging springtide 
ft the pit of hell, with unbelievable 
rapidity, the lurid séa of smoke-hazed 
fame swooped all-devouring down the 
slo] The tall brush in the notch 


swaved from the evil blast, to vanish in 
one sudden burst of incandescence. ‘The 
kindling-littered gulley—a white-hot band 
upon the cinder-blacked vermilicn shroud 

raced in advance the frightful course of 
instantaneous and complete incineration. 





A L night they battled, trailing their 
rorches through the tinder dry growth, 
burning a belt the wild conflagration 
- id not leap. Singed, scorched by the 
, blistered by flying sparks, they kept 
in ‘dee line of their defenses from 
sweeping back defeated, before the 
ees rging winds, upon their home. At 
last, against the black gap of their back- 
fire, they saw the forces of destruction 
falter, dwindle, burn out. 
\nd then the threads of smoke that 


danced like wraiths on the charred waste 
above the terraces, took on an opalescent 
ting The eastward mountain tops 
appeared like sculpture hewn in sub- 
stanceless color, bold outlines holding 


captive a luster as of gems. And from the 
mists of dawn their “Carson Hill’ 
emerced as if it knew it rose from fertile 


acres, abundantly to yield. 
[he vineyard was a quagmire into 
which mirroring pools drew down the 


glory of the sky. ‘The terraces lay spark- 
ling beneath an emerald dew sprayed 
from the taps. ‘The martial challenge of a 
quail awakened answering music from 
every tendriled thicket. And when at 
last the sun lurked from his lair and 
started anew his scorching stalk, the land 
sang through a thousand warbling throats, 
undaunted. And the desert spurned this 
sullen tyrant to smile, blandly, an acquies- 
cence to the victorious claimant of her 
rs and her mysterious, slumbering 
fecundity. 

‘They’ re come to stay, those birds!” 
Thus Chet voiced his assurance of fair 
return won by fair toil. ‘‘Now Freddie 
will | be happy! And you—Winnie? 

“Tt is too lovely ever to think of leavi ing 
‘the old jade,’ Chet,” she afirmed, “now 
that she has learned who is the boss!” 

“You showed her,” he grinned. “But 
some one,” he went on, and his face 
blazed with fury, “leaves today. With a 
tin can tied to his yellow tail!” 

She could not answer. She shuddered, 
cold with horror of the man _ whose 
moment of mad ecstasy, when he exul- 
tantly awaited the embrace of death, had 
turn dl sardonically into grotesque con- 
tinuance of an existence infinitely worse 
than the dissolution he had prepared—for 
himself and her! 

_ “T wonder where he could have run to, 
from the shed,” Chet ventured. 

“He's safe enough,” Winnie informed 
him at last. “I threw him,” she smiled 
reminiscently, “where my grandmother 
threw her Indian!” 

THE END 























“She perfect tribute! 


A memorial of Raymond Granite is the 
perfect tribute. In it can best be ex- 
pressed your love and esteem for those 
whose names are carved on the surface. 


Raymond Granite is a stone of everlasting 
beauty. Fine in texture and uniform of 
color, it lends itself equally readily to 
elaborate carving or to fashioning in the 
simplest of design. 


Raymond Granite is acknowledged the 
finest granite for memorials in the West. 
It is quarried in Madera County, Cali 
fornia. 


All dealers in memorials can supply you 
with designs for a Raymond Granite mem- 
orial. If you desire, we shall be glad to 
send copies of designs which we have 
created in our own designing departments 
or submit suggestions especially designed 
for you, and give you the name of the 
dealer nearest to you. 
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How a demure little 
wren of a girl was 
changed almost over- 
night into an attrac 
tive Bird-of-Paradise 
woman—how she 
who had been neg- 
lected by her young 
men acquaintances 
suddenly became a 
center of attraction, 
and within a few 
weeks the radiant bride of 
the man she had loved in 
vain for years—this is the 
theme of a letter receive 
today. Hundreds of other 
letters just as wonderful 
have come to us volun- 
tarily from readers of our 
new, revolutionary book 
dealing not with sex, but 
with psychology. “Tas- 
cinating Womanhood”’ 
shows how any woman 
who understands certain 
peculiarities about man’s 
psychology can attract 
and win the love of prac- 
tically any man she 
chooses. 


Just 10c in stamps with your 
name and address on the mar- 
gin of thie page will bring this 
little book to you, postpaid, in 
plain wrapper. 
Power. Send your dime today. 


PSYCHOL 
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HE common taste will 

not appreciate the fra- 
grance of a Melachrino. 
The cultured taste will not 
be satisfied with any other 
cigarette. 
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Test Chart, which will enable you to detect 
the slighest visual defect without consulting a 
Specialist. Every member of the family should 
use this chart at least once a year or oftener, as 
it will absolu'ely prove, whether or not your eyes 


our glasses suit your 

eyes. Includes also test for color blindness. 
Sent by mail on receipt of $2.50. 
Invented and Copyrighted 1924 by 

George Mayerle, Optomeirist 


Charter Member American Association of Opticians 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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healed by massaging 
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Fish? 

1S e Ss. 

a 

(Continued from page 10) d 

ioc 

‘All fished out, this part of the river, | = h 

except Old Baldy there,” he pointed to the se 

pool below the rapids. “He’s been there s| 

years, weighs fourteen pounds if he weighs | cl 

an ounce. Had him on my line once. But tl 
we'll get him this year all right, all right!” 

I went to the tail of the rapids to have ‘T 


a look at Old Baldy. There I saw an 4 th 
Indian, old Indian Charley, watching the dc 


men cast. He had a queer expression on di 
his leathery, seamed old face. After a th 
few minutes he took his tamarack pole, re 
put something on the end of his line, and wl 
as soon as it hit the water—spank! He on 
pulled out a good sized trout. g0 

“Oh, look, Fred!’ I pointed to Indian } hu 
Charley. “See what he’s got!” tw 

Nobody said anything. They just went Wz 


on casting. Then George said a bit con- 
descendingly, “Oh, that! That’s bait | we 
fishing. It doesn’t count with sportsmen, | kn 
It isn’t according to the rules of the tor 
game.” 
“Well, anyway he caught something,” } go 








I retorted. “It shows there are fishinthe | | 
stream.” sal 
“Well, he didn’t get Old Baldy,” Fred the 
interposed. But I noticed that George | ma 
bit his lip as he changed his fly and cast | sta 
where old Indian Charley had taken out J 
his fish. sur 
As we walked back to the house I heard | me. 
George say, “It’s good to wet a line again, Wh 
Fred, isn’t it?” Then he turned to me. ) Of | 
“Wait until tomorrow, Hilda, and you'll | 4 & 
see something that will open your eyes to | 0 § 
true sport.” har 
But the next morning Fred said, | exc 
squinting at the sky, “It’s a bully day for Bal 
fishing. A bit overcast and a_ gentle It 
breeze. Conditions all perfect. I’ve had | deci 
my lunch put up and am going up stream } Use 
with the men. We won’t be back until | ach 
late. You'll be all right here, Hilda. It | one 
wouldn’t be fun with us, you know. | Upa 
Besides, that white dress would frighten | Cast. 
the fish a mile away.” “Ha 
How I spent that day! The hours Ther 
dragged. I felt forlorn and neglected. | and 
My life was ruined! The other women— } tue 
not many had come—sat on the porch and | Strat 
sewed and crocheted and gossiped. | hate | Place 
sewing and all that, and I loathed sitting | hat 
on that porch feeling the way I did about It 
Fred neglecting me. So I walked round | could 
the place and saw all the farm animals. rod, 
Then I just naturally went to look at Old | night 
Baldy. There he was lying with his nose 4 to ¢t! 
up stream just as graceful and contented | dealt 
as could be. A young man, a nice appear | could 
ing country boy, was casting for him. saw 
“Darn that brute!” I heard him mutter. | Dy co 
“He knows too much.” ogs t 
“Baldy?” I asked. Wh 
“Yep,” he answered without looking | fishin 
up. “Knows everything. King of fish! after 
I learned that the boy’s name _ was him t 
Merrick, and that he was waiting for af) @ fel 
party to take out fishing. He knew all) arm t 
the pools, and he was a good caster. In mee 
t 





fact he said the men had taught him to 
cast and had given him his outfit. When 
I left him he was changing his fly to try 
for Old Baldy again. 
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When the afternoon mail came in I 
read the newspaper from headlines to 
advertisements. One news story made a 
great impression on me, in fact I might 

say it changed my whole life. It was an 
account et a woman, petitioning for a 
divorce on the counts of desertion and 
cruelty. The petitioner testified that her 
pine ind was all right until the duck 
season opened, when he disappeared and 
she never saw him again until the season 
closed. The last paragraph read some- 
thing like this: 

“ludge Landor asked the petitioner, 
‘Do you accompany your husband on 
these trips?” She answered, ‘No, sir. He 
doesn’t want me. He says the accommo- 
dations are poor and I would only be in 
the way.’ The Judge, who is noted for 
reconciling couples, gravely thought a 
while and then said, ‘I shall defer action 
on this case until you try the plan I’m 
going to suggest. Learn to hunt; go your 
husband one better. When you have shot 
twenty ducks come back. If you still 
want a divorce I'll grant i dia 

‘Go him one better,” I repeated. The 
words stuck, sank home. Didn’t I now 
know the symptoms of neglect? Yes, I 
too was in the way and not wanted. There 
was only one thing to do, learn to fish and 
go him one better. 

I asked Fred about it that night. He 
said, ‘‘Women can’t fish. They haven’t 
the strength or—or, ah—the skill! It’s a 
man’s sport, Hilda. Women never under- 
stand. Ask George.” 

I asked George. He was even more 
sure. “I wouldn’t try, really,” he told 
me. ‘‘No use. This is a man’s sport. 
Why, it takes skill and years and years 
of practise and a natural aptitude to be 
a good fisherman. For instance, it’s hard 
to get a fish out of this stream; even we 
hardly got any today. All fished out 
except a few old knowing fellows, like 
Baldy down there. It’s a man’s job, Hilda.” 

It might be, but man’s job or not, I 
decided to learn. Fred wouldn’t let me 
use any of his tackle and told me to buy 
acheap rod at the village store. I did buy 
one and Fred showed me how to string 
up and then tried to demonstrate how to 
cast, but he couldn’t get the line out. 
“Hang it all Hilda,” he said, “‘watch me.” 
Then he took his own finely tempered rod, 
and like a living thing it sent the line out 
true and light. After he had demon- 
strated with his rod a while he said com- 
place ntly, “Now take yours and practise. 
That's the only way to learn. 

I thought that if a good caster like Fred 
couldn’t get the line out with my poor 
rod, what chance had a beginner. ‘That 
night | made out a list and telegraphed it 
to the same sporting store that Fred 
dealt with for the best complete outfit I 
could think of. I made this list from what 
I saw and from hearing the men talk and 
by consulting several sporting goods cata- 
logs that were lying about. 

When my package came Fred was off 
fishing as vole I went to Merrick, and 
after pledging him to secrecy, I engaged 
him to teach me how to cast. We went to 
a held and Merrick tied my right upper 
arm to my side and put the rod in that 
hand. 

he 
he key 
one, 
taut. 


in the wrist, a flip of the wrist,” 
ptsaying. “‘Now—one, hft—back— 
two, three—forward, tip up, line 
Again.” 





Well, we did it again and again. ‘“One> 
lift. Back, just off the perpendicular. 
Now—one, two, three—forward.” It 
sounds easy. It wasn’t. When I was 
almost exhausted I went to the rapids to 
look at Old Baldy and watch old Indian 
Charley get his mess of trout for his 
family. As I watched he talked. 

“White men all right, make long line, 
don’t know fish.” Then he’d put on a 
grasshopper and try again. ‘“So—up 
stream, gentle, just like falling leaves, 
over fish one time, like this.””, Out came a 
trout. “Fish know. They think.” He 
tapped his own forehead. 

“Why don’t you try for Old Baldy?” I 
asked. 





“No good fish. Too smart.” An 
inscrutable expression came over old 
Indian Charley’s face. ‘“Too smart. 


Tease white man. Tease Indian.” 

All these days Fred never noticed how 
tired I was. He’d ask me perfunctorily if 
I were having a good time and I'd 
answer I was. Every day he and George 
and Alex took their lunches and fished 
first one pool and then another, always 
anticipating the good luck that never 
seemed to come. Some days they would 
catch a good many, but often just a few, 
and sometimes they returned empty 
handed. 

At last Merrick went away with his 


party. ‘Just practise,” he said when he 
| “ Vy ’ é - anal 
eft. “You’re all right as to form. Just 


practise.” I did practise. I had nothing 
else to do but practise. I practised until 
my wrist ached, I practised until it felt 
as though my arm would drop off. I tried 
all old Indian Charley’s fish personality 
stunts, and all Merrick’s fine placing of 
the line, and all the pointers from articles 
I found in the: fishing catalogs. Days 
went by, the time was close for us to go 
home. I still practised. It was no use. 
I practised and I practised and I didn’t 
catch a single fish. 


HE last afternoon I stayed out later 

than I had meant to and when | came 
back across the meadow I hadn’t put my 
rod up. I saw Fred and George and 
Alex and the others outside the house. 

“What’s that?” Fred said, eyeing my 
new fishing togs as I came up. 

“My outfit,” I answered, blushing. 

George took my rod. “By jingo!” he 

said. “Look here Fred, she’s got a five- 
and-a-half-ounce L eonard rod, a Hardy 
reel and a tapered line 

“What vy is that?” George asked. 

“It’s a Green Scrut,” I told him calmly, 
filled with delight that I remembered its 
name. 

“No good,” put in Fred. “Browns and 
grays for this stream, Hilda. The trout 

’ ” 
won't look at a green fly. 

I knew that; not one had paid any 
attention to it for days- or any others of 
mine for that matter. “The catalog said 
it was a good—”’ IJ began, but Fred cut me 
short with, “Maybe so, on some streams, 
but not here. But never mind, my dear, 
you re just in time to see the fun. George 
is going to string up for a last chance at 
Old Baldy. Come along, everybody, and 
see the sport.’ 

So we all trooped down to the river. 
There was great commotion getting ready 
in the field a little distance from the bank 
so as not to disturb His Majesty. They 
talked in hushed voices and in cryptic 
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sentences. They undid their knapsacks 
and heaps of tackle were dumped at 
George’s feet. George strung up and was 
putting on a Beaverkill when Alex 
stopped him and with trembling fingers 
handed him a Forked Tail. ‘Take my 
advice, you'd better try this, old man.” 
The individual merits of the Beaverkill 
and the Forked Tail were then discussed 
by everybody. Fred rubbed deer fat on 
George’s line so it would float, and George 
got out his parafhne shooter, for he was a 
dry-fly addict. 

I crept forward to look at Old Baldy. 
There he lay in the shadow of a huge 
boulder, his big tail lazily swaying back 
and forth. I looked back. George was 
changing his Beaverkill for the Forked 
Tail. I couldn’t help it. I lifted my rod 
and stepped back from the bank. “One— 
lift. Back—one, two, three—’ Back 
and forth | whipped the air letting my 
line cut with every forward stroke. 

“Hilda!” I heard Fred scream. “Come 
back! You'll scare him! Haven’t you 
any sense!” 

It was too late. I stepped forward and 
the line glided out and my fly floated over 
the Prince of Fishes. Swank! Splash! A 
deep swell and almost a knockout blow on 
my line. 

“T’ve got him!” I screamed. “I’ve 
got him! Baldy’s taken my fly!” My 
light rod bent in a great arc as it swished 
toward the rapids. 

“Keep your rod up!” yelled Fred 
excitedly. J held it against my chest; the 
pull was too much for my wrist. A jab- 
bering, shouting circle gathered round me. 

“Hil” yelled George. “‘Keep him from 
the rapids! If you don’t he’s gone.” 


“She can’t hold him!” groaned Alex. 
“She’ll lose him sure. Only chance she’ll 
have is to shoot him.” 

“No!” I cried between gasps. “‘l’ve 
got him by all the rules of the game and 
I’m going to land him myself.””,. What a 
pull! I gave him line, as Merrick had 
told me. More line—grudgingly. He 
was headed for the rapids. I put all the 
strain on the rod I felt it could stand. 
Could I stop him? Every one offered to 
take my rod but I wouldn’t let go. | 
waded 1n, “gave him the butt”’ of my rod 
and held on for dear life. 

Up and down he dashed. Gradually he 
worked up stream. Little by little he was 
played out and circled nearer and nearer 
to where we stood. At last, almost 
exhausted, I led Old Baldy to the water’s 
edge. George put a net under him and 
brought him up. He wasa beauty. Down 
both sides of his gleaming, shimmering 
coat he had the dull red escutcheon of his 
family. 

“‘As pretty a piece of fishing as I ever 
saw,” George said with admiration as he 
took out the fly, adding a bit woefully, “On 
a Green Scrut, too! Can you beat that!” 

Alex hung him from his scales and 
screamed, “‘He’s a corker! twelve pounds!” 

Fred, looking as proud as could be, 
lovingly took down my rod. I looked up 
and saw old Indian Charley’s leathery 
brown face. There was a quiet twinkle in 
his eyes. I looked from face to face of 
that admiring circle. Attention? I had 
plenty now. I was somebody at last! | 
was a fisherman, one of that great clan 
that suffer annually from a_ strange 
malady known as spring fever—which 
isn’t its right name at all. 





RUNA 


(Continued from page 7) 


Turner grunted farewell, and away they 
went. I didn’t like to think of their 
arrival in the thatched hut amid the 
disease-eaten palms of that hopeless 
plantation, so I started the crew on the 
brass-work and cursed them for idlers. I 
saw the couple met by Healey—who had 
been looking after the place—and after a 
few words the palms swallowed them. 
Healey came straight out in the dinghy 
with his bag, because he was anxious to 
get back to the Santa Josephs, and we 
pushed on leaving Mr. and Mrs. ‘Turner 
alone in the wide seas beneath their 
harping palms. 


HREE months passed, and though it 
wasn’t my custom I looked in at Runa 
in case Turner had some freight, and for 
such other reasons as appealed tome. By 
chance I had aboard a lot of those weekly 
society, fashion and theatrical papers 
which don’t interest me but girls like 
more than alittle. These I took with me. 
‘Turner and his wife were waiting for me 
on the beach, and a man needed only two 
eyes in his head to know that the glamor 
had worn thin. The child was standing 
listless and numb beside her husband, and 
the sag of her shoulders and the tilt of her 
head told of a young thing sore stricken. 
“Glad to see you—got any tobacco?” 
was Turner’s greeting, but though his 


wife didn’t say anything I knew she was 
even more glad. She had had the fever, 
it seemed, and that was what made her 
tremble so but if you were to ask me I’d 
say that it was sheer wild excitement and 
relief at the sight of a new face. 

When we reached the house I gave her 
the papers, but she wouldn’t look at them 

“Not while we have a visitor,” she 
said. ‘“They’ll be a treat for afterwards.” 

There was cold fear of that afterwards 
in her voice. They hadn’t had any callers 
since I landed them. The little improve- 
ments she’d made in the hut were pitiful 
to see—curtains and those kinds of 
trimmings which only a woman can give 
house. But she hadn’t made it into 4 
home, and she never would, because it 
wasn’t anything better than a_ native 
house. I felt grim, thinking of the picture 
Turner had drawn of her in her party 
clothes playing the piano. The house was 
the kind men live in who wear theit 
pajamas all day, and the only music was 
the harping of the palms, which could get 
a trifle monotonous. 

I made her happier, and I had the boys 


bring ashore fancy fare and stayed to} 


dinner, which was quite a banquet after 
what they’d been having on Runa. ‘I here 


was no use letting her know I knew, and s0 


I joked and talked as well as is in me, and 
tried to make things cheery with the news 
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and yarns I had picked up.- Though 





Alex. ; A : : 
‘chee Turner did his best to spoil things, I held | 
my course, and it was the happiest after- | 
Pve noon and evening she’d spent on Runa, | 
| J’ll wager. | "tc 

1e and 5 sce 
Pits | stayed late, near to midnight, and | ext Lo 
A had | * n, with Turner yawning in my face, I | 

2 «He ee aa oe | 

all the ; “Well,” I said, “I must leave you. I ; M SE 
stand. | Suppose you find it quiet here, but I hope . 
of you're still in love with it all.” I like 
rec to - ° 7 wail 1 

ie put on a tiny pale smile and 


: | answered bravely: 
shies ‘It’s wonderful to be living on a desert ‘B. a D. 


isle. C musoul’? 
ally he isle, Captain: 
he wz lt was a desert isle, in truth, but I sy, 
1€ Was 5 5 e t 
nearer knew she was telling the same plucky lies f 


in the letters I was going to post for her. 





— \s I left them I felt the loneliness and 
ogg the misery fall like a drop-curtain behind 
ice my back. I roused the boys and was about | 
wesine to step into the dinghy when I heard the 
of his | Crunch of light feet on the coral sand and | 
| the rustle of a dress. A white ghost came | 
, an to me through the dark and a hand which | 
eye trembled was placed on my arm. a 
“On “! forgot to thank you for the papers, 
that!” breathed Turner’s wife, but that wasn’t There Is Only One “B. V. D.”?” Underwear 


al what she’d come to say, and she went 
snlel™ hurrying on in a hushed whisper in the 
ge quiet night, so that I felt like a conspir- 
; ator. “You don’t know how marvelous 
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meant to a girl. Turner didn’t. He 
repaid me with black looks, for all the 
world as though | was trying to make love 
to his wife. He wouldn’t give us a 
moment alone, but it was clear things 
were going from bad to worse. Once I 
saw bruises on the curve of the little 
girl’s neck and on her wrists, and when 
she saw I’d noticed she blushed and tried 
to hide the tell-tale marks, as though they 
were something shameful. I’m not a 
swashbuckling fellow—only a_ peaceful 
master mariner—but I wondered whether 
it would be wise if Turner disappeared 
some night. It could have been arranged. 

I never spoke to her again on the sub- 
ject of her escape, because I saw her 
spirit rebelled against a confession of the 
way in which she had been duped by the 
man she had chosen and the life she had 
chosen. 

But that wouldn’t last forever. 


HE end came otherwise, but as skipper 

of The Waif 1 had a part in it. 

I was standing at the bar in Samarai 
considering a gin when a young man came 
to me. He had the brand of the South 
stamped all over him, but was a pleasant 
enough young fellow. He wasn’t hand- 
some in any fashion, but he was good to 
look at, freckled and solid and clear of eye 
with a grin which lit up his face like a 
harbor light. 

“Captain Childers?” he asked, and I 
admitted that. 

““My name’s Tom Heaton,” he said, 
and being a bit slow to the helm the name 
meant nothing to me. 

“Glad to know you,” I said, for he was 
a personable young fellow. 

“T’ve been waiting for The Waif to get 
a passage to Runa.” 

“Ah,” said I, “Runa?” The light 
dawned on me, and I would have done a 
step dance for joy, supposing I had any 
skill in those matters. Instead I grabbed 
his hand again and shook it like a fool. 

“There won’t be any trouble about 
that!” said I. 

“It’s most urgent, and [ll pay for 
speed.” 

“More urgent than you think,” said, I, 
“and you'll get there as fast as The Waif 
can take you, whether you pay or not!” 

Seeing that we hadn’t said much and 
were only talking in a bar we got to under- 
stand each other pretty well, that young 
man and J. But there was no time for 
compliments and speeches, because I had 
to mind my business which was to get the 
stuff out of The Watf as quickly as may 
be, and get as much into her as was ready. 
I stood in close proximity to the boys 
through that long day, and though work 
in Samarai is usually casual we changed 
all that. 

The result was that at 5 P.M. young 
Mr. Heaton was aboard, the anchor was 
up and the auxiliary was kicking us along 
on our way. The matter, we had agreed, 
Was urgent. 

Heaton was puzzled about me, but I 
didn’t say anything because’I knew a 
little ship would soon unloose his tongue. 
He fished round for a while, but about six 
bells that first night we were sipping at 
whisky with real ice in it, and I was 
hearing the nature of his business at 
Runa. I was so pleased with it that I 
kept the engine running as though ben- 
zine was water. The Waif is no racing 





yacht, but she made a good bluff at the 
part that run. 

The young man and I liked each other 
mightily well, and the news I had to give 
him was just as good as his to me in the 
circumstances, because he wanted to hear 
that his girl was breaking her heart to 
escape. He was a quiet, calm young man, 
and I looked forward to some fun when 
he had his chat with Albert Turner. 

I did my best to lift The Watf into 
Runa before the dark, but she couldn’t 
do it, and it was ten o’clock before we 
made the entrance. In my saner moments 
I would as soon have thought of going in 
before dawn as I would have started ona 
cruise on a whirlpool, but there was an 
electric, excited feeling in the air, the boy 
was insistent and I thought of the gir! 
ashore. So we nosed in, and the kind 
angels who look after lunatics cleared the 
coral from our way. : 

Seeing it was dark we decided to make 
the most of the situation, and stole in 
like a ghost, putting the anchor over as 
though it had been “‘glass—with care.” 
We were as cheerful and as cautious as 
schoolboys raiding an orchard, and when 
the dinghy nosed up on the beach there 
was nobody to meet us. 

We started through the velvet darkness 
for the house, and the boys crept after us 
because they knew there was going to be 
“heap big show belong masters.” Young 
Heaton was in a mighty hurry, and | was 
glad he’d taken the business out of my 
hands—though rightly speaking it had 
never been in them. 

On the edge of the clearing we halted. 
The hut stood thirty yards away on a 
slight rise. The kerosene lamp made a 
pool of light on the veranda, and showed 
us how life went at Runa. 

Turner was leaning against the wall, 
cigarette in fingers, and a nasty smirk on 
his face. He was in pajamas and looked 
unkempt and cruel. His wife sat before 
him at the rough wooden table, but her 
head was buried in her arms, and _ her 
curls—made more golden in the light— 
fell in tragic disarray upon the boards. 
She was as a child who is bullied. 

“You won’t get away, my dear!”’ Tur- 
ner was saying. ‘You needn’t be worty- 
ing about that. You wanted romance, 
and you got it. You traded yourself and 
the cash which will be yours later for 
palms and tropic nights—and me! Well, 
it was your bargain, and you’re going to 
stick to it if it kills you!” 

Her shoulders trembled as she sobbed. 

“Stop snivelling!”” he cried in his weak 
bullying voice, and struck her with his 
half-closed fist. 

That was the way life had been going at 
Runa all among the palms! 

Heaton slipped out an oath and sprang 
forward, and I was on his heels though ] 
had intended to mind my own business. 
At the sound of our feet Turner swung 
round quick as light and snatched up 2 


i 








gun which was leaning beside him. Before | 


we reached the step he had us covered, 
and we stopped abruptly because a gun 
staring at you at that range has a most 
compelling eye. 


~——— 


“Get off my island,” said Turner when 


he’d found his voice after the first gasp 
of surprise, “or I’ll shoot you and yout 
meddling friend as though you were dogs!’ 

He meant it, and we remained at 
anchor, as it were. 
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(he girl lifted her head, and if we'd 
bot!i been murdered in that moment it 
ld have been worth while to have 


wol 
seen the look of joy and wonder in her 
face. There were such things written 


there as human eyes seldom look upon. 
om!” she cried, and the word was an 
anthem and a prayer and everything else 
that’s sacre 

But she didn’t stop at that, which was 
just as well. She moved forward suddenly 
and fell across the gun, knocking it down- 
wards so that when it went off the only 
result was to shatter the heavy quiet. 
The next moment Heaton had Turner by 
the throat, and I had the gun in one hand 
and the girl in my other arm, which was 
distinctly comfortable. 

Heaton jerked his man off the veranda 
down into the clearing, and the girl gave 
a broken cry and buried her face on my 
chest, thus enabling me, to my pleasure, 

observe the proceedings above her 
pretty curls. I held my arms about her 
comfortingly and hushed her a bit and 
noted what was happening to Turner. 

[here wasn’t much to hear except 
thudding blows and quick-drawn breath, 
and the light was not the best, but it was 
clear that Turner, only a bully at the best 
of times and in no kind of condition, was 
receiving the thrashing of his life from the 
young man from the city. 

They swayed to and fro and there was 
a thud! thud! thud! which was soothing 
to hear when you remembered that 
Turner’s hide was the drum on which the 
blows were beaten. 

Now they were in the dark and now in 
the glow of the lamp, and I stood aside 
minding my own business. Turner’s boys 
had never been happy and I could guess 
at them out in tne gloom watching the 
proceedings with a satisfaction second 
only to my own. 


[ was hot work in the hot night for 
those two, and their shirts were ripped 
and there was blood upon them. ‘Then 
Turner went down like a log, and Heaton 
picked him up again and let him find his 
feet, and knocked him down again twice 
over. He lifted him once more, but 
Turner crumpled up like a burst paper 
bag and the fight was over. It was a pity. 
Heaton let him lie so, and came up on 
to the veranda, and for all his torn shirt 
and the cut beneath the eye the little girl 
seemed glad enough to go from my arms 
to his. I didn’t blame her either, for he was 
the stamp of lad who makes a man wonder 
whether there may not be something in 
this business of being a father after all. 
He was still panting, but she snuggled 
up to him and took his hot cheeks in her 
hands and looked up into his face in a way 
whic h made an old fool envious. 
“T must be dead and in heaven!” she 
said ¢ shokingly. 
‘here will be another Dale Collins story 
her master in an early 


“Very much alive and free, my sweet,” 
said he. ‘And free as ever you were.” 

“Free?” 

“That’s why I’m here. I found out 
you weren’t married to Turner at all— 
that he has one wife alive already—and so 
I came for you.” 

And at that she was between shame and 
joy, as is a woman’s way, forgetting that 
nothing mattered save that the night- 
mare had passed. 

Her head went down on to his ragged 
shirt, and she whispered, “But doesn’t 
anything shake you, Tom?” 

Well, I knew that nothing did as far as 
she was concerned, and I suddenly 
realized that I was a bit superfluous 
playing the eavesdropper to those young 
people in their great hour. Accordingly I 
strolled down to have a chat with Turner. 
He had recovered a little, but definitely 
declined to fight any more, so all I had 
was the satisfaction of telling him what 
we knew and spurning him with my toe— 
not a kick, you understand, but just a 
touch of contempt. I called his boys, 
then, and had him lashed up and flung on 
the floor of the copra shed so that he 
wouldn’t cause any disturbance until 
after we'd gone. 

I didn’t hurry over the job, but even so 
when I returned to the house those two 
were still clinging on to each other as 
though they would never let go for fear of 
losing each other again. 

Lighting a cigar—which is a thing I 
only do for a celebration—I sat looking 
out at the globe-like stars. I hadn’t been 
there for much more than five minutes 
when they became aware of me. 

That little girl came running to me, hold- 
ing her boy by the hand, and before I could 
stop her she’d kissed me full on the mouth, 
because, as she announced, I “‘was the 
dearest, sweetest old thing in the world!” 

Now, I make no pretense to being any- 
thing fancy like that, and it hurts a man’s 
pride to be kissed by a girl before her lover 
and know that he doesn’t mind, but 
despite all this I grew red and tingled in a 
way I|’d thought I’d forgotten. I felt well 
satisfied. A man who runs a schooner and 
minds his own business gets a certain 
amount out of life, but when it comes to 
girls and such he’s got to be content with 
the crumbs from the rich men’s tables. 
And young Tom Heaton was the richest 
man I ever knew in that regard. 

“Where do you want to sail to now?” I 
asked, when we were nearer normal. 

“To a little red roofed villa in a garden 
suburb!” says the girl for whom the palms 
had lost their lure. 

So I took her away from her isle of dis- 
illusion, even as I had taken her there, and 
it was a better voyage and better weather. 

That’s one of the chief things about 
this schooner trade—it does keep you in 
touch with local happenings. 

of the trading schooner ‘‘The Waif’’ and 
issue.—The Editors. 





Gold Camps and Lost Mines 


(Continued from page 11) 


those brutes in a mad race across the 
prairies. Yet man with all his intelli- 
gence started at the faintest scent of gold 





and rushed as blindly as ever those beasts 
did. | had camped one night on a lonely 
spot in the desert and was awakened by 
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accompanied by a booklet containing 
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Plan your trip intelligently and 
follow your route pleasantly with the 
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galloping hoof beats not far away. Then 
faintly came the sound of others, and I 
-it my crude shelter to face the cold wind. 
There in the moonlight was a file of silent 
horsemen racing like specters across the 
desert sands. Far to their rear other 
vague forms appeared. Bobbing patches 
of white gleamed in the moonlight and 
dark forms prodded on _ burros that 
labored beneath canvas covered packs. 
Men strode on, bent forward by heavy 
loads on their shoulders, and others 
swung by stripped for travel and without 
burden. Steadily from out of the shadowy 
distance pressed forward the stream of 
men, and I was swept into the line. Dawn 
flushed the desert and revealed a long ant- 
like procession winding in and out of dry 
gulches. It was nearly noon when the 
leaders crumpled the advance with the 
information that the trail had ended at 
the tent of two fellows who were hunting 
wild horses. 

Slowly the halted group unwound and 
streamed back across the desert. Until 
far into the night they straggled to the 
water hole where I was camped, and my 
last biscuit and antelope steak fed those 
who had not provided for the journey. 
Where I had slept alone the night before, 
hundreds now kept me company. It was 
a simple tale they told, and varied in just 
a few details from hundreds of other 
stampede starters. “Two men had en- 
tered Rosebud at noon, and, even after 
throwing a few shots of high proof be- 
neath their belts, had failed to loosen up 
on conversation. They wandered mys- 
teriously about and their pockets bulged. 
At six in the evening they left, and men 
coming in later reported them heading 
across the desert. Shortly rumors spread 
that they were prospectors and later that 
they had made a rich strike. ‘Tales mul- 
tiplied, and by eleven that night Rosebud 
was seething with unrest. The air was 
charged with suppressed excitement. 
Presently a man dashed away on a saddle 
horse, closely followed by others. ‘The 
rush had started. From waterhole to 
waterhole the leaders rode, and the trail 
ended across the sands in the lava beds 
twenty miles away. For a time the two 
hunters had trouble to convince the ex- 
cited prospectors that they were innocent 
leaders of a wild stampede. 

After this event Rosebud settled down 
for ten days. Then the news of another 
strike wafted in, and again the popula- 
tion streamed forth, each one straining 
to be the first on the scene. Thus in a 
period of several months there were at 
least a dozen stampedes of varying de- 
grees of intensity from that one camp. 
However, all had better foundation than 
the ereatest of them, which ended in the 
lava beds. Yet seasoned prospector and 
tenderfoot each sweep on in these wild 
stampedes with equal degrees of interest. 


For possibly one in a thousand leads to 
the real thing, and those first on the 
ground make fortunes if they use judg- 
ment. Besides mining locations there are 
townsites, water rights, mill sites and 
other opportunities for sudden wealth. 
Then, too, there is always a chance for a 
stake even if the camp proves worthless, 
for excited investors will buy. Just a 
speck of gold will flare the gambling 
spirit and fortunes will change hands 
where there isn’t a ten-foot prospect hole 
in the district. 

It is so easy for the 
imagine a fortune within his reach that he 
can not overlook any possible opportunity. 
Perhaps he has been in the game for years 
and never made a stake, but a hope never 
fades that another doesn’t bloom brightly 
in its place. 

We had camped one night at a water 
seep fouled by range stock. The following 
morning Shorty was bitten by a scorpion 
and we were compelled to lay over that 
day. The heat of the sun was scorching, 
the water nauseating, and Shorty suf- 
fered such agonies that for a time I feared 
he would not recover. Slowly the day 
drew to a close and deep shadows settled 
round us. ‘he brilliant arch of stars 
seemed near, and a hungry breeze licked 
up the last remnant of heat. Shorty’s 
fever passed and a hot cup of coffee stif- 
fened him up. 

“Shorty,” I said, “what in hell 
wrong with you and me that we keep 
sifting round in this devilish furnace 
with nothing but scorpions, centipedes, 
tarantulas, rattlesnakes, Gila monsters 
and a million different colored lizards to 
keep us company? We have made our 
stakes; why didn’t we keep them and live 
like white men?” 

Shorty studied a moment. 

“Yes, I have had three stakes, and each 
time I rolled ’em high in New York City. 
Just why I always hit for there I don’t 
know, but I did; and after the first week 
was crazy to get back to the desert. But 
somehow I always hung on until there 
was just a return ticket left. Having 
money makes me mighty restless, and I 
don’t feel easy again until I get broke and 
back to prospecting. Maybe I am getting 
old, but I’d rather be stung regular by 
desert scorpions than once a year by 
Broadway Lizzies.” 

Shorty looked up at the stars. 

“Say, you know this life aint so bad. 
That breeze feels just bully. Let's pull 
south tomorrow toward the Armagoosa 
river. We can prospect round the edge 
of Death Valley and in the Funeral Moun- 
tains this winter. And say,” unconscious- 
ly he looked round and his voice sank 
to a whisper, “I’ve got a sure tip on the 
location of the lost Pegleg Mine, and when 
we find that mass of gold we’ll just paint 
New York City a bright red!” 


prospector to 
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BELKNAP 
Addressing Machine 
That is Right! 


—Not just adapted, but exactly 
suited. A machine made to 
meet just the sort of addressing 
problems that that particular 
business is up against. 


Every Belknap Machine is the re- 
sult of a specific plan, of study and 
experience with actual everyday 
working needs and conditions. 


For nearly half a century 
machines carrying the Belknap 
name have been showing over 
two hundred and fifty lines of 
business how to get better 
addressing at less cost. 

The United States Government, most 
of the big mail order houses, the ma- 
jority of periodical and other publishers 
—all these and many other concerns 
of national reputation have proved to 
themselves that the Belknap does 
assure a better business day. So has 
the man whose addressing needs call 
for but a few hundred names a few 
times a year—for there is a Belknap 
machine exactly right for him, too. 
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Belknap Machine 
Embodies the Basic 


Belknap Principle 


That means that every one is 
light, compact, economical in 
operation, fast, efficient, and 
can be operated by even the 
unskilled boy or girl. 

Our nearest representative will be 
pleased to call on you, discuss your 
addressing problems and demonstrate 
the Belknap suited to your require- 
ments, 


Rapid Addressing 
Machine Co. 


BELKNAP SYSTEM 
40-S West 23rd Street, New York 
535 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
845 Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Visit the Land of 
Mystic Charm 


Annual Cruise De Luxe 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 
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(Built 1921) Oil Burner, 20,000 tons 


Sailing Jan. 29, 1925—66 days, repeating the | 
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Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, 
Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, 


England 

The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with 
spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, @ 
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gymnasium, commodious staterooms with running 
water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with 
private baths. Famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals). 

Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, 
returning via S. S. “‘Aquitania,’’ “Mauretania,’’ “Beren- 
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Rates, deck plans, itinerary and ful Jinfermation on 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Make Your Home ‘In Los G s—‘‘In the 
Valley of the Sun."’ Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Valley, beautifully situated 
with an ideal climate. Property at reasonable 
—. Address Chamber of Commerce, Los Gatos, 

California. 

**Water is Wealth’’ In Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, Department S. Stanislaus County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, ¢ ‘atifornia. _ 


~ PATENTS _ 


Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
‘*Record of Invention Blank"’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send model or sketch of your invention 
for our free Examination and Instructions. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart Bldg., 
San Francisco. Main offices 751 9th, Wash., D.C. 

Patents. Send for Free Bovuklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured 
Send model or drawing for examination and 
opinion. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney 
644 G St., Washington, D. C 


HELP WANTED _ 


50 monthly, expenses pald as 
Inspector. Position guaranteed 
after completion of 3 months’ home study course 
or money refunded, Excellent opportunities 
Write for Free Booklet G-70, Standard Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. i 
embroider 
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~ Earn $110 to $2 
Railway Traffic 


Wanted—Ladies to linens for 
us at home during their leisure moments. Write 
at once — ‘Fashion Embroideries,"’ 1531 Lima, 
Ohio 


~ SONGS, SVUORIES, £1C. | 


A $500 Cash Prize ts offe red for the best 
second verse to “I'll Be Wait.ng.’’ Those wishing 
to compete may receive a free copy of this song and 
rules o: contest by addressing oa Music 
Corporation, 1658 Broadway. MN. 2.0 


~ Stories, Po Plays, ete., re — for 
publication. Sul t Mssor write Literary Bureau. 


163, Hannibal, Mo 


REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and te all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office hefore 
shipping. Cars carefully load: d and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
203 South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bldg., San Franeisco Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston. 14 South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome building 
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Pers ecuting 


the Pueblos 


(Continued from page 50) 


generosity, indifference to family welfare 
and superstition? On the local superinten- 
dents, the accusers and judges of the 
Indians, is laid this duty by the Commis- 
sioner. The present Superintendent of the 
northern pueblos of New Mexico, Mr. C. 
J. Crandall, a genial and conscientious 
worker in the material sphere of his duties, 
has stated in print his mental approach to 
the Indian religions. “The whole question 
embodied in this (Pueblo) petition, was 
simply that the Pueblos want to retain 
their old customs and to practise their 
ancient pagan rites as they have done for 
ages. Iam not nor was I favorable to any 
such petition. .. Until the old customs and 
Indian practises are broken up among this 
people we can not hope for any great 
amount of progress. The secret “sig 
from which the Whites are excluded, 
perhaps one of the greatest evils. W ‘ha 
goes on at this time I will not attempt to 
say, but I firmly believe that it ts little 
less than a ribald system of debauchery.” 
Mr. Crandall “firmly believes” that 
these religious expressions are “a ribald 
system of debauchery.” He believes but 
he does not specify and he can not specify. 
At Santo Domingo pueblo on May sth 
there gathered seventy-four delegates 
from fifteen pueblos. They quoted the 
statement which is cited above and they 
said, in an appeal to the American people: 
“We denounce as untrue, shamefully 
untrue and without any basis in fact or 
appearance, and contrary to the abundant 
testimony of White scholars who have 
recorded our religious customs, this state- 
ment. And we point out that the Com- 
missioner’s order (the order quoted above 
in this article), put out to be interpreted 
and enforced by the Superintendents, is 
an instrument of religious persecution.” 


Missionary ““Recommendations”™ 


But Circular 1665 was not enough. 
Therefore on February 14, 1923, Commis; 
sioner Burke issued a “Supplement” to 
Circular 1665. ye ean the Superin- 
tendents, he quoted a series of recom- 
mendations mz ide by certain missionary 
bodies, stating, “The main features of 
the recommendations may be heartily 
endorsed.” Three of the recommenda- 
tions follow: 7 

“That the Indian dances be limited to 
one in each month in the daylight hours of 
one day in the midweek, and at one center 
of each district; the months of March, 
April, June, July and August being 
excepted. (No dances in these months.) 

“That none take part in the dances or 
be Present who are under 50 years of age. 

“That a careful propz uganda be under- 
taken to educate public opinion against 
the dance.” 

Will the reader sit back and gasp for a 
moment? Let him remind himself that 
the “dances” are any and all collective 
religious expressions of the Indians. Let 
him take in the fact that the Indian holy 
days and holy seasons have been fixed 
since thousands of years ago, as change- 
less as Easter or Christmas or any Jewish 
or Christian time of sacred rejoicing or 
mourning. The Indian holy places are as 





fixed as Rome, Mecca or Jerusalem. Let 
him be informed that _planting-time, 
blossom-time and harvest-time are the 
immutable dates for Indian rituals far 
older than Christianity. 

Let him scan the above recommenda- 
tions and pause at the last. The Indian 
religions are to be persecuted. Therefore 
a careful official Indian Bureau _propa- 
ganda is to be undertaken to ‘‘educate” 
public opinion in the United States 
against them. 

“Of course,” says Commissioner Burke 
in his Supplement to Circular 1665, ‘“‘we 
must give tact, persuasion, and appeal to 
the Indian’s good sense a chance to win 
ahead of peremptory orders. We must go 
about this work with some patience and 
charity.” The thunder will only rumble 
for a year, he says in effect; then, unless 
the Indian religions have vanished into 
nowhere, after a year the storm will break. 
“More arbitrary methods” will be used. 
And on February 24th, 1923, in this spirit 
of patience and charity, the Commissioner 
broadcasted a ‘Message to All Indians.” 

He said: “I could issue an order against 
these useless and harmful performances, 
but I would much rather have you give 
them up of your own free will, and, there- 
fore, I ask you now in this letter to do so. 
If at the end of one year the reports which 
I receive show that you are doing as re- 
quested, I shall be glad, for I shall know 
that you are making progress. . . But if the 
reports show that you reject this plea, then 
some other course will have to be taken.” 


The Indians’ Reply 


The Indians silently ‘‘rejected the plea” 
of Commissioner Burke made a year ago. 
Reports showed that they were not 


“making progress” in the apostasy of 
their gods and their modes of com- 


“more arbitrary 
are due. 


munion with God. Now 
methods,” ‘‘peremptory orders”’ 
They have arrived. 

First the Taos case. On April 18th 
Commissioner Burke, accompanied by 
Secretary of the Interior, Hubert Work 
and the local Indian superintendent, 
reached ancient Taos in New Mexico. 
The incident and its sequel can test be told 
through quoting from a letter, prepared 
and translated through two nights of slow 
deliberation and sent to Commissionet 
Burke by the Governor and Council of 
the pueblo. 

“Your order demands that we shall 
immediately suspend the religious train- 
ing of our children who have been tempo- 
rarily transferred from the Indian Bureau 
school to the religious schooling of our 
tribe. 

“We want our children to be taught in 
the Government school. When our chil- 
dren are transferred for a year—which 1s 
our religious rule—for their religious 
training, we are glad to have them 
remain in the Government school for an 
additional year.” (Indian Bureau regu- 
lations require that boys attend school to 
twenty-one years and girls to eighteen. 
Not one out of a hundred Indian children 
remains in school this length of time. 
Among the Navajos alone, 6000 children 
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receive no schooling at all because no 
schools have been provided. At Taos 
from tvo to six boys in a school population 
of ae 200 are withdrawn for priestly 
education yearly, by the immemorial 
tribal rule.) 

The Pueblo’s letter continues: “It 
has always been clearly understood that 
the child’s years in school are not to be 
decreased through the religious instruc- 
tion, and we repeat it here in order to 
make plain that the issue is solely our 
right to maintain our own religion. 

‘This religion of ours is many thousand 
years old among our people and is more 
important to each one of us than money, 
horses, land, or anything else in the world. 
It teaches us about God and the earth and 
our duty to God, to earth, and to one 
another. The White people have a Bible 
which is printed. We have a Bible which 
is not printed, but is passed on by memory 
from the old to the young, and it contains 
our knowledge of God, our forms of 
prayer and our rules of life.” 

It must be said here that the following 
traits are known by all observers to be the 
outstanding characters of Pueblo life: 
Kindness to children, to women and to the 
old; mutual aid in all things; public 
service to the community rendered with- 
out pay; faithfulness to family life; truth- 
telling and honest dealing; tolerance and 
freedom from hate; freedom from fear and 
worry; and complete absence of sexual in- 
decency. These are the moral excellencies 
lying all over the surface of Pueblo life. 

Broken ‘Treaties 


I'he passing on of these moral teachings, 
attitudes of reverence, ceremonial mys- 
teries and ancient fathomless divinations 
about the universe and God, is the first 
rule and duty of the Pueblo religions, and 
the education of the future priests is itself 
the most immutable ritual of the tribal 
religion, as it is likewise a necessity for the 
perpetuation of its unwritten Bible. 

White persons can hardly understand 
the completeness with which Pueblo 
morals, Pueblo human relations, loyalties 
and the very mode of existence of the 
Pueblos, including the industrial activ- 
ities, are entwined with the religion and 
dependent on it. 

So the Pueblo letter continues: “This 
fundamental requirement (of the with- 
drawal temporarily of a few boys for 
priestly training) has never been dis- 
obeyed, and if it were disobeyed we should 
have broken our most solemn religious 
tule and our religion would soon die out 
from the souls of our people. And we 
know that then our tribe would fall to 
pieces, and disputes’ and wrongdoings 
would begin, and all that is precious in our 
life would dry up, and we, and our 
ancestors who live through us, would pass 
away from this earth.” 

Commissioner Burke, through Super- 
intendent Crandall, gave his order and 
after two weeks repeated it and the 
written order was delivered to the Indians. 
In th eir letter they quote the guarantees 
of religious liberty which they received in 
the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo and in 
the compact between the United States 
and the People of New Mexico. “The 
treaty does not say ‘White People’ when 
it guarantees religious liberty, but ‘inhab- 
itants’. When you, Mr. Commissioner, 
addressed us here on Good Frid: ly, we 
understood you to refer to us as ‘half- 


animals’, but still we are inhabitants, and | 


we think we should be protected by the 
Treaty and the Constitution. 

“We understand that even the Congress 
of the United States does not have the 
power to revoke these guarantees of our 
religious freedom, and we do not see how 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs can 
have that power.” 

But alas, the Indians know well that the 
Indian Bureau is in practical effect above 
the law. Pledging themselves to offer no 
violent resistance, they now stand face to 
face with imprisonment, with the forcible 
removal of their children to some distant 
inaccessible place, and action by the 
United States marshall with troops if he 
needs them violently to estop this ritual of 
priestly training which has never been 
suspended for one year in the five thou- 
sand years gone by. 

It is not only the Indians who face this 
immediate shameful outrage. It faces every 
American citizen who believes in liberty 
of religious conscience for all men. 


No Time to Lose 


What to do? This question rests 
before the Administration at Washing- 
ton. First the Secretary of the Interior 
and then the President must overrule or 
else actively or passively afhirm the out- 

rage. Let the reader address himself to 
these officials and to his representatives in 
Congress. There is no time to lose. 

The persecutions at Zuni pueblo, and 
other examples of religious oppression 
affecting the whole Indian population of 
the United States, can only be referred 
to in this article because the space is 
exhausted. At Zuni the withdrawal of 
children from the Government school for 
even four days for their sacred initiation 
has been outlawed. This oppression is not 
threatened but is actually going on now. 
At Zunithe ancient hierarchical system has 
been overthrown through Indian Bureau 
authority. The tribal system of choosing 
officials has been nullified and a dictator- 
ship has been established. The overthrow 
of the Zuni system of government, relig- 
ion and life was formally begun last De- 
cember and is progressing at this writing. 

Zuni pueblo is one of America’s unique 
treasures. Older than the oldest Giant 
Sequoia, and in its wealth of ritual art 
more lovely than the Bridal Veil Falls of 
Yosemite, and a moral and innocent com- 
munity where no murder has been com- 
mitted within the memory of men, it is 
undergoing at this moment suffocation, 
mutilation and irreparable destruction. 
Years ago, Zuni opened its very soul to 
the White man, and when he visits Zuni 
he is taken in warmly as if to his brother’s 
home. And here the scourge of religious 
persecution has chosen to fall first and 
most actively. The Zunis have just one 


word standing for politician, Indian 
Bureau, Congress and Officialdom. That 


word is ‘‘Washington.” “You can’t beat 
Washington,” they say. ‘‘Washington 
always comes back.’ Washington has 
Inspectors, it has jails, it has soldiers. 
Washington can snatch children from 
their homes (the Zunis adore their chil- 
dren) to imprison them in far-away places 
for years. “Washington” is lawless 
power, it is terror to the Zunis. 

The reader will help decide whether 
Washington, or only the Indian Bureau, 
is or shall be allowed to continue as the 
religious persecutor of the Indians. 
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California’s 
Resorts 


promise a wonderful vacation 
low roundtrip fares 


The low summer roundtrip fares to 
California's famous resorts enable you 
to take a much finer vacation than you 
had probably planned. 


You can see places which you 
thought were beyond your means. Or 
you can visit two or three resorts in- 
stead of one. 


And the Southern Pacific offers 
quick, comfortable transportation at a 
cost which is lower than that for any other 
comparable form of transportation. 






Ask our agent for full particulars 


Southern Pacific 
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Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions oy answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be alent a letters of inquiry 
and full name and address plainly written. 
The Service Bureau can not undertake to pro- 
cure positions for peuple intending to come to 
the Far West. 

Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 











Drawbacks of Desert Claims 


Q. A group of four families in this 
neighborhood is becoming infected with 
the fever of locating desert claims in the 
Mono Lake district, California. As they 


are getting my husband into the notion of | 


joining them, I wish all the information 
you can possibly give me as to climate, 
rainfall, soil conditions, schools (the four 
families have eighteen children) and most 
important, the probable cost of “proving 
up,” as none of them have any money to 
waste. 

Knowing the truth will save them a lot 
of trouble later. I shall be greatly obliged 
for as early an answer as convenient.— 
Mrs. R. E. G., CouLTERVILLE, CALIF. 

A. We can not give you a very optimis- 
tic opinion in regard to the Mono Lake 
region. There is the usual desert climate, 
dry, hot and unpleasant during the sum- 
mer; cold with snow during the winter; 
scarce water supply and quite alkaline 
throughout the Lake District; agricultural 
conditions rather poor. 

According to the census report released 
June 21, 1921, there were seventy-fout 
farms operating in the county as against 
ninety-one in 1910, a falling off of 18.7 per 
cent. The value of land and buildings in 
I9QIO was $1,742,513 as against 1920 
figures $1,960,580, showing an increase in 
the value of land and buildings which 
means the improvement of those farms 
which were desirable in spite of the falling 
off in the total number of farms. The 
improved land in acres of the farms in 
Mono county was 43,382 in 1910 and 
8740 in 1920; a falling off of 79.9 per cent. 
The total number of inhabitants of the 
county is officially placed at 960. From 
this you can infer that this section 1s 
hardly one to consider favorably. 

We have no figures that would give the 
probable cost of developing a_ desert 
claim. We can say, however, that the 
development of water is necessary and 
this is either impossible or highly expen- 
sive. The crops grown in the county are 
hay, potatoes, a few apples and some 
farm products consumed locally. ye 
would advise any prospective settler 
investigate most carefully before making 
the move. 


From Frozen Finland 


















Q. I read in Sunset Magazine about | 


your Service Bureau and the sound advice 
you are rendering to landseekers. As I 
have decided to take up land in California 
which I left three years ago after residing 
five years there, I would be very glad to 
hear your suggestions, and have your 


| point of view about obtaining impro wed 
| orchard property. 


~~ 


As I am not likely to be able to pay for | 


an improved farm all in cash, I would 
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appreciate hearing about payment plans 
commonly in use, and if mortgage is 
usually obtainable and at what rate. 

How many acres should you consider 
ient for a man with a small family? 
Could you please give me some infor- 
ion about the maintenance of a little 

>—H. R., TRANGSUND, FINLAND. 

\. Your request for information is 
rather indefinite and it would require 
almost a book to answer it in detail. If 
ill let us know whether you have had 
any experience in fruit growing, what kind 
of fruit or grapes you feel you would like 
duce, the approximate cash capital 
available and any other information you 


can give us that may help us in the task, 
we shall be glad to be more definite in our 
re} 


for instance, you would need a larger 
acreage for apples than for oranges to 
support a family; your investment in a 
walnut grove on unirrigated land would 
not be as high as the investment in a pear 
or prune orchard on irrigated land, but 
would require a larger area of land 
depending upon natural rainfall than 
would be necessary under irrigation. 
\lso it would take longer to get a walnut 
orchard in bearing than to get prune or 
pear trees to the stage where they pro- 
duce a living. 

Furthermore, it is exceedingly difficult 
for a man with very little capital to subsist 
while he waits for his fruit trees to come 
into bearing; he will have to go out and 
work for neighbors in the meantime or 
else produce chickens or eggs or vegetables 
between the rows. 

If you will send us the additional data 
requested, we will see to it that detailed 
information concerning the horticultural 


you 









































operations you wish to undertake and the 
district in which you wish to undertake 
them is supplied you. 


Western Cotton Prosperity 


Q. I would like to have your opinion of 
the Palo Verde valley as regards its oppor- 
tunities for merchandising or farming on 
a small scale. Perhaps you do not give 
advice on the subject of business oppor- 
tunities, but if it is as good a farming 
locality as is claimed for it, it follows that 
it must necessarily be a good place in 
which to engage in any business that aims 
to supply the needs of settlers. I know 
that you are qualified to give me an honest 
report on that country and I will appre- 
clate very much getting your reply on this 
subject. S. R., CLERMonT, Iowa. 

ae ndoubtedly the Palo Verde valley 
in the Colorado river bottom is prosperous 
at the present time. ‘This prosperity is | 
due principally to the high price of cotton. | 





Wherever cotton was planted in Cali- | 
fornia and Arizona last spring, wherever 
it was well attended to and yielded a good 
crop, producers have made big money and 
this condition naturally reflects itself in 
the business done by the communities in 
the cotton country. If the price of cotton 
goes down again, the Palo Verde district 


will slump just as it did in 1920 and ’21. It 


isa very fertile district and comparable to 
the Imperial Valley but on a smaller scale. 
[he summers are very hot and living | 
conditions are not particularly pleasant. 
Stull, if you do not mind heat and pio- 
neering, the district ought to offer a 


sufhciently good money making oppor- 
tunity to warrant a personal i investigation. 
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Pum-Kin Double Compact 
$1.50 


A real double compact-—two distinct com 
partments and two mirrors. Pum-Kin Face 
Powder and Pum-Kin Rouge. Gun Metal 
finish box. $1.00 prepaid anywhere ir 
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ONE SHADE FOR ALL COMPLEXIONS 


PUM-KIN ROUGE 


the successful one-shade beautifier, 
will put the bloom of youth on the 
cheeks of every type. The effect is 
PERFECTLY NATURAL—in- 
variably!’ That accounts for its 
amazing popularity. If your drug- 
gist cannot supply you, order from 
The Owl Drug Co., 611 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, 75¢ prepaid 
anywhere in the U. S$. 
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SUMMER:SUNSHINE:’ FLOWERS 


HE glad time of year is here! The roads are open, the hills 
of Summer await! It’s time to tour—why hesitate? What is 
your pleasure—old forts, old mills, old missions—those spots of 
historic interest and romantic past ? Orchards in full bloom, roll- 
ing hills, rugged shorelines, or river banks? They are yours, if on 
these week-ends you heed the call. Start with a tankful of “Red 
Crown”—and when you fill again turn in at a “Red Crown” 
sign. You'll see it often along your route, wherever it may be, at 
Standard Oil Service Stations and at dealers. When you select 
this motor fuel you eliminate the possibility 
of fuel troubles on the trip. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(California) 


STANDARD OF QUALITY 






































CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 
1. 
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Unless you have watcheda modern home 
in process of building, you may haveonly 
a vague notion of the various pipe lines, 
valves and connections which are buried 
behind the walls and beneath the floors. 


Yet the health and happy comfort of 
your household depend as much on the 
smooth working of these hidden neces- 
sities as on the convenience and fine 


proportions of the Crane fixtures whose 
beauty adds to the charm of your home. 


It is the business of Crane service tosup- 
ply this need for comp/ete sanitary and heat- 
ing systems as dependable and enduring 
as they are inviting in form. Branches 
and offices in 145 cities make it easy to 
choose plumbing materials satisfying 
both your taste and your building budget. 
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